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INTRODUCTION 


The following paper is the result of codperative research on the 
part of the American Museum of Natural History, maintaining an 
ethnological expedition in California through the generosity of Mr 
_ Archer M. Huntington and of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of California, which owes its existence to the muni- 
ficence of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

A few years ago one of the authors was engaged ina study of the 
Maidu language of northern California. It became evident almost 
at the outset that there was considerable structural similarity be- 
tween this language, the Klamath language,’ and the Sahaptin 
family of languages on the Columbia river. A positive relation- 
ship between these languages seemed probable until a more 
thorough investigation had been made and comparative material 
collected from several other Californian languages. It then became 
apparent that the general plan on which Maidu, Klamath, and 
Sahaptin were built was common to other languages of the region 
as well, but that this noticeable similiarity extended no further 
than structure. The vocabularies of the languages were distinct. 
Hence relationship, in the only precise and allowable sense of the 
term, could not be alleged, and it became apparent that the diver- 


1The Klamath with its dialect, the Modoc, constitutes the Lutuamian family of | 
Powell. The territory occupied by the stock was partly in California, chiefly in Oregon. 
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sity of languages which had always been assumed for California, 
really existed. 

This diversity is the most marked characteristic of California 
as an aboriginal linguistic area. America as a whole is a region 
of great linguistic diversity, and this tendency toward diversification 
reaches its climax in California, where twenty-two distinct stocks of 
languages are spoken within the boundaries of the state, according 
to Powell’s accepted classification. That nearly half of the linguistic 
families represented in the United States’ should thus occur within 
so small an area marks California as perhaps the most remarkable 
region for linguistic diversity known. The structural similarity of 
some of these distinct stocks evidently has a bearing on the larger 
question of the extreme diversity of the region, which is the funda- 
mental problem of California linguistics. An attempt was therefore 
made by the writers to secure, through field investigation, informa- 
tion concerning the grammatical structure of all Californian lan- 
guages. This task was rendered necessary by the fact that with one 
or two exceptions the grammar of these languages was wholly un- 
known. Onthe material thus collected this paper is based.” 

The main purpose of the paper is to point out that Californian 
languages may be classified into several groups. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that the classification that has been attempted 


1 Fifty-two between Canada and Mexico. 

2 Besides Gatschet’s ‘‘ The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon’? (Cont. 
A. Eth., vol. 11), which contains an exhaustive grammatical account of this semi-Cali- 
fornian language, there is only one published grammar of a Californian language, that of 
the Mutsun (Costanoan family), by Arroyo de la Cuesta, published as vol. Iv of Shea’s 
Library of American Linguistics. B. Sitjar’s Vocabulary of San Antonio Mission (Shea, 
vol. vil), of the Salinan family, has prefixed to it some fragmentary grammatical notes 
extracted from the vocabulary by the editor. There is also a brief sketch of the Chumeto 
language (Moquelumnan family), by A. S. Gatschet, in Zhe American Antiquarian, 
vol. Vv, 71, 173. Of the three great extra-Californian languages extending into the 
state, Athabascan is the best known grammatically. Shoshonean and Yuman are prac- 
tically unknown. With the exception of Klamath and Esselen, material has been col- 
lected by the authors from every stock, including the one or two which were already 
more or less known. Esselen has become extinct and the morphological information 
regarding it has been derived from two manuscripts for the use of which the authors are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Mr A. M. Tozzer has 
aided in the collection of material by work on Moquelumnan. The only Shoshonean 
material obtained by the authors was from the Ute, but valuable information in regard to 
one of the Shoshonean dialects of southern California was rendered available to them 
through the courtesy of a correspondent. Mr P. E. Goddard has kindly revised some 
of the Hupa (Athabascan) material. 
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deals only with structural resemblances, not with definite genetic 
relationships ; that we are establishing not families, but types of 
families. When several linguistic stocks have been put into one 
group, there is no implication that they form one family, in the sense 
in which this word is accurately used in philology. The classifi- 
cation here proposed is really one of another order from that used 
by Powell, for structure and not lexical content is made the basis 
on which all comparisons are made.’ 


Basis OF CLASSIFICATION 


The incorporation into the verb of the pronoun, and at times 
even of the noun, has generally been regarded as the most charac- 
teristic and fundamental feature of American languages. The fact, 
however, that many Californian languages differ from the great bulk 
of the languages of the continent in that they lack incorporation, 
makes the question of its presence or absence a consideration of 
prime importance. 

Syntactical cases — that is, subjective, objective, and possessive 
—are not in general found in American languages, and on this 
account their frequent presence in California is of considerable im- 
portance. Indeed, the presence of syntactical cases has a double 
right to be considered as a factor in classification, from the fact that 
there seems to be a direct connection between syntactical cases on 
the one hand and incorporation on the other. 

In a fully incorporating language, such as Iroquois or Nahuatl, 
cases are theoretically a superfluity. Apart from any possible in- 


1The Uto-Aztecan languages may serve as a hypothetical example of what is meant. 
According to some authorities Shoshonean, Piman, and Aztecan constitute each a distinct 
family by itself. Even these authorities would admit, however, that the three families 
have certain close and rather striking morphological similarities. Boas (/nternat. Cong. 
Anthropology, 1894, p. 339) has attempted a similar classification for the North Pacific 
coast. It is with similarities of this sort, and groups based on them, that the present 
paper deals. 

. 2 With one or two doubtful exceptions all the material collected by the authors sup- 
ports as correct the classification of stocks made by Powell. The possible exceptions are 
that the Shasta (Sastean) and Achomawi (Palaihnihan) in the north, and the Costanoan 
and Moquelumnan in the south, may respectively constitute single stocks. Gatschet has 
already noted the possibility of connection between Shasta and Achomawi; and Cos- 
tanoan and Moquelumnan, until separated by Powell, were always regarded as related. 
Evidence in both cases is as yet inconclusive, so that Powell’s separation of the languages 
in question must be provisionally accepted. 
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corporation of the noun-object itself, both subject and object are in 
such languages regularly represented in the verb by pronominal ele- 
ments, which, by their form or interrelation, make clear the relation 
to each other of the two uninflected nouns standing outside of the 
verb. This constitutes the so-called appositional structure, in which 
the sentence is outlined in the polysynthetic verb by means of the 
verb radical and the two pronominal elements that refer to the sub- 
ject and object, while these two nouns themselves stand, as it were, 
in apposition to the pronominal elements and have their functions 
made clear by them. The nouns in the sentence do not form part 
of its structure, but merely hang to it. Chinook furnishes a clear 
example of this type of syntax and Algonkin another. In a lan- 
guage of this type, therefore, the relation of the subject and the ob- 
ject of the sentence is made sufficiently clear by the verb and any 
further expression of this relation by case-endings is unnecessary. 

If, on the other hand, the relation of the nouns in the sentence 
is clear from their inflectional endings, it becomes superfluous again 
to express this relation by incorporating the pronouns in the 
verb. Therefore the existence of syntactical cases in a language 
must tend to render less probable the existence therein of incor- 
poration and vice versa. 

In regard to the possessive relation, the chief of the purely 
internominal relations, the same two contrasted methods of expres- 
sion are also to be distinguished. As a rule in American languages 
this relation is expressed by means of the possessive pronoun, or, 
as it could better be called in most cases, possessive pronominal 
particle. On the other hand in other languages, the same relation 
is often expressed by a purely formal element. In the phrase 
‘woman her-foot,’ the element ‘her,’ in spite of definite concrete 
significance, is really only a syntactical means. In the phrase 
‘woman's foot,’ the method of expression is fundamentally different, 
a purely formal element instead of a material one being used for 
formal purposes. It is evident, moreover, that if both the subjec- 
tive-objective and the possessive relations are expressed by case- 
inflections instead of pronominal elements, the pronouns, being 
released from their syntactical functions, will tend to become inde- 
pendent parts of speech not very different from nouns. Under such 
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circumstances they may themselves assume the case-inflections of 
nouns. When this occurs, their morphological value becomes 
identical with that of substantives,’ instead of being merely the 
equivalent of an inflection. 

Of course it does not follow that the presence of either pro- 
nominal incorporation or of syntactical case-inflection necessitates 
the absence of the other. Eskimo is a very strictly incorporating 
language (in regard to the pronominal elements) and yet has a 
purely formal subjective-possessive case that is invariably used. 
Conversely, the lack of one of these features does not necessarily 
imply the use of the other, inasmuch as there are languages in other 
parts of the world which employ neither of these means. But that 
there must be a tendency for these two very different methods of 
expression to crowd out and replace each other, seems obvious. 
That, on the whole, such a tendency actually is operative in Amer- 
ican languages is evident. 

It therefore seems that the two factors of pronominal incorpora- 
tion and of syntactical cases, both on account of their intrinsic im- 
portance and their interdependence, go far toward characterizing two 
very different types of languages and should be accorded first con- 
sideration in any grouping of languages in an area where both occur. 

Naturally more or less allied to formal cases and sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish from them, are material cases, or as many prefer 
to call them, appositions, such as locatives and instrumentals. Cases 
of this kind, while not the most deep-going feature of any language, 
are nevertheless of some importance on account of their obvious 
connection with syntactical cases, for the occurrence of the latter 
would naturally, through the operation of the principle of anal- 
ogy, extend itself to an occurrence of the local cases. Such 
cases as appositions, therefore, are given consideration in the pres- 
ent classification. 

A fourth feature deserving considerable attention is phonetics. 
This is obviously of some importance in itself and is given additional 
weight from the fact that, at least in California, simple phonetics and 


'  1This actually occurs in Sahaptin. For instance, em, my, far from being a pre- 
fix or suffix or even a worn-down enclitic, is an independent word composed of the pro- 
nominal root ez and the case-ending -#z which is used on all nouns, The same con- 
dition exists in Maidu and in several other Californian languages. 
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simple structure usually go together. It would seem that the two 
features are causally related. 

By simple phonetics, however, is meant not so much that the 
sounds of the language are soft and pleasing as that these sounds 
are clear-cut and distinct and full, and that the words resulting 
from the combination of these sounds are, so to speak, transparent 
and readily separable into their component parts. In such a lan- 
guage the component parts of a word are recognizable, whereas in 
a language possessing complex phonetics they are so amalgamated 
as individually to be obscure. Of course, harshness and complexity 
are not necessarily always coéxistent; there can be and indeed 
there are phonetically simple languages which are quite harsh. 
But as a general rule simplicity and smoothness, and complexity 
and harshness, do actually occur together. 

Incorporation, syntactical cases, appositions and phonetics— it 
is in reference to these four fundamentally related features that the 
following classification of Californian languages has been primarily 
made. There are a number of other features, especially the occur- 
rence of a plural and of reduplication, on which material has been 
collected, and which have been given some consideration ; but they 
all are of much less importance than the four related characteristics 
which have been enumerated. 

To aid in the consideration of the features above discussed, it 
may be said in anticipation that the languages of California appear 
to fall into three geographical groups. The first and largest group 
occupies the interior of the state. On the coast there are two 
smaller groups —a northern and a southern. 


PHONETICS 


On the whole the Californian languages are smoother and softer 
than other American languages. Throughout the state there are 
only about four stocks that can be considered at all rough or diffi- 
cult in pronunciation. Three of these are the Yurok, the Wishosk, 
and the Hupa with its related Athabascan dialects. These lan- 
guages are spoken over a continuous area in the northwestern part 
of the state. The fourth language of this class is the Achomawi, 
of the Pit river region in the northeastern part of ‘the state. This 
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A, Northwestern group (roughest). 


B, Shasta-Achomawi sub-group (less rough). C, Southern group (in general 
soft, but obscure). D, Central group (soft and distinct). 
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language shows less phonetic difficulty or complexity than the 
three others. Shasta, which is possibly genetically related to 
Achomawi and which, territorially, lies between it and the Hupa- 
Yurok-Wishosk phonetic group, is less smooth than the remaining 
languages of the state. 

It will be observed that all these comparatively rough languages 
are situated in the extreme north of California and thus are nearest 
to the remarkably rough and harsh languages of the Columbia river 
and the North Pacific coast, such as Chinook and Selish. They 
fall far behind these, however, in their phonetic difficulty. Even 
when compared with North American languages in general, they 
are not notably rough. 

In comparison with these few northern Californian languages, 
the remaining languages of the state must be characterized as soft. 
There are, however, sufficient differences among them to make them 
fall into two groups — one occupying the central part of the state 
and one the southern. There is not much difference between these 
two groups in point of mere smoothness ; the central group, how- 
ever, is distinguished by a certain phonetic distinctness, contrasting 
with some obscurity in the south. 

In the central group there are some remarkably vocalic and 
harmonious languages, such as Maidu and Wintun. There are 
others that are not so. Yuki explodes many consonants, and 
Pomo has a frequency of aspirated gutturals. All the languages of 
the group, however, are alike in being phonetically clear-cut. The 
syllables have a simple structure, and preserve their distinctness 
when joined. The elements of a compound word remain visible, 
being altered little or not at all by their juxtaposition.’ 


1 Examples showing variability of stems in composition in Yurok and Wishosk, and 
of invariability in Maidu and Yana : 


Yurox WisHosk Marpu YANa 
noo pelin ra’ t-er bak- pa-sast 
ni-L plei ra’ L-el bak-in pa-kist 
nad-a plerer ra’ t-se bak-ityop pa-rtcest 
ne-mt pelot wa-bak-do pa-utist 

te-bak-do 


Examples of the distinctness of syllables as found in compound words in languages 
of the central group : 

== 1 made (him) squeeze (them) with (his) feet (¢e-¢a-¢a- 
moto-ti-ka-st = with-feet-press-together-causative-tense-I).  sohéhamototiweten = after 
having made him carry (them) in a bundle on (his) shoulder (so-ha-ha-moto-ti-weten = 
shoulder-carry-together-causative-after-having ). 
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In the southern group“ these characteristics do not occur so 
prominently. Instead of the full simple sounds of the central re- 
gion, obscure sounds are often found. Word elements are also less 
simple, and hence the structure of compound words is not so trans- 
parent as in the central group. Shoshonean is a fair example of 
this phonetic type. As has been said, however, none of the lan- 
guages of this area can in any sense of the word be called harsh. 

The northern phonetic group thus includes Athabascan, Yurok, 
Wishosk, and Achomawi. 

The central phonetic group includes Maidu, Wintun, Yana, 
Yuki, Pomo, Moquelumnan, Costanoan, Esselen, Washo, Chimariko, 
Karok, Lutuami, and Shasta, the last approximating the somewhat 
rough Achomawi. 

The southern phonetic group includes Shoshonean, Yuman, 
Chumash, Salinan, and Yokuts.’ 

The distribution of these groups is shown in plate 1. Excepting 
the first, each of these three groups of languages extends over a 
continuous area.” 


1 The occurrence in California of some of the more uncommon sounds is the following : 
t] (palatal 7) is found very prominently in Yurok, Wishosk, and Athabascan. It 


also occurs in Wintun. In the south a softer form occurs in Chumash and Salinan. 

ng (nasalized £) has a scattering distribution. It has been found in Athabascan, 
Washo (where it is very frequent), Yokuts, and Moquelumnan. 

Nasalized vowels occur only in some dialects of Yuki, but there they are abundant. 

z occurs only in Moquelumnan. 

J, which is found in several languages near the Columbia river, but is rare elsewhere 
in America, occurs only in Karok and Esselen. 

ry has an irregular but continuous distribution and shows considerable difference in pro- 
nunciation. It occurs in Yurok, Wishosk, Karok, Chimariko, Shasta, Wintun, Yana, Pomo, 
and Costanoan, and in Shoshonean. It occurs in Chumash, Salinan, Yokuts, and Moque- 
lumnan in combination with certain consonants (7, ¢r, cr), but as it is never found stand- 
ing alone in these languages, the combinations are more probably only specialized develop- 
ments of such consonants rather than true unions of separate sounds of which one is 7. 

6 and i, usually more or less obscure or impure, occur in a continuous area com- 
prising Maidu, Moquelumnan, Shoshone, Yokuts, and Chumash. 

2 Below are given three short specimens of texts, one from each of the above pho- 
netic groups. Yurox 

Tuwit/tmeLhéktsik manukwane'c tsiL nelgtec nega!” peL ha Ltowitkico’- 
nawon kieki’ ta’ tunaLhipulrgira!™ naLgéle/l kitsaotd me“ picwit/tme Lhéktsik 
alé/ lekwico” Marpu 

ma’idiim ama’m matso’/iam siimi’ hu/nkoido ado/m kakitsoia, 
awe’ten klaipe petsoi/a klai' pebosweten bii!stsoia atse/tkhan lisim so! ltsoia. 

Yuman (Monave) 

Niny niyiuk nyiny*masger h?e inowah’ite inyepek va tim’o inakrm’a 

nyahakweny? idaum’ onyipan aim’ o hatpa asint ite hivatcim’o akyam’o hidony*. 
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LANGUAGES OF CALIFORNIA. 2—PRONOMINAL INCORPORATION 
A, Complete incorporation. 2, Incomplete incorporation. C, No incorporation. 
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INCORPORATION 


As to incorporation of the pronominal elements in the verb, 
three types may be distinguished: The first is complete and 
thorough incorporation both of the subject and object pronoun ; 
the resulting form has been so solidified that the separate pro- 
nominal elements can no longer be distinguished with certainty or 
analyzed with any regularity—they have evidently become modi- 
fied by each other or by contact with other elements in the poly- 
synthetic verb. Eskimo and Iroquois are examples of this extreme 
type. The second type either is full and regular incorporation,— 
in which, however, the pronominal elements remain clear and 
unaltered, — or it is incomplete incorporation, in which case not all 
of the pronominal elements are included in the verb. Siouan and 
Nahuatl would belong to this class. The third class lacks incor- 
poration altogether. Lutuami is an example.' 

All three of these types of incorporation occur in Californian lan- 
guages, furnishing another instance of the diversity that obtains in 
the linguistic relations of the state.” 

To the first type, that of most complete incorporation, belong, 
first: Athabascan, Yurok, and Wishosk. These three contiguous 
languages, it will be remembered, are similar in their phonetic char- 
acter, as indeed they are in most other features. In addition there 
are Achomawi, Shasta, and Yana. These six languages occupy a 
nearly continuous belt stretching across the northern part of the 
state. Of the six, Yana is the only one that is distinctly soft and 
smooth phonetically. 

The second class, that of less complete incorporation, is irregu- 
larly distributed. In the northern part of the state it includes 
Karok and Chimariko, which are both in contact with the fully in- 
corporating languages. In the south Chumash and Salinan, adja- 
cent languages, belong to this type. Still farther south, Yuman 


1 An occasional reduction of a pronoun to an enclitic, or even to an affix of a verb, 
does not render the language an incorporative one. These features occur in Lutuami, 
but Gatschet properly calls the language non-incorporative (KZamath Indians, pt. 1, 
pp. 418, 548). The matter being one of quantitative rather than of qualitative differ- 
ences, the bulk of cases, or the tendency of the language, must be considered rather than 
that a few cases be insisted on. 

2See Appendix A for examples. 
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must be reckoned of the same type. In the central portion of the 
state, Moquelumnan' and Washo belong to this class. 

The third, or non-incorporative class, includes Klamath, Maidu, 
Wintu, Yuki, Pomo, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts, and Shoshonean.? 
The territory of this class is continuous. 

Plate 111 shows the occurrence of the three types of incorporation. 

Similar in nature to incorporation of subjective and objective 
pronominal elements in the verb, is incorporation of the possessive 
pronominal element in the noun. Generally the two features 
occur, or are lacking, in the same languages. The only excep- 
tions are, on the one hand, Shasta and Achomawi, which are 
verbally highly incorporative, but have their possessive pronouns 
detached from the noun;* and on the other, Shoshonean, which 
does not seem to be incorporative in its verb, but affixes its posses- 
sive pronoun. With these exceptions the distribution of this form 
of incorporation is identical with that of verbal subjective-objective 
incorporation. 


SYNTACTICAL CASES 


Subjective-Objective.—It has been said that the presence of syn- 


tactical cases is characteristic of the languages of a large part of 
California. If the purpose of the subjective and the objective cases 


1Gatschet (Amer. Antig., vol. V, pp. 174-175) gives an incorporated form of the 
subject pronoun only. In northern Moquelumnan, at least, there is unquestionable in- 
corporation of the objective as well as of the subjective pronoun. For instance: efeya- 
ni-ma, see-thee-I ; eteya-ni-ti, see-thee-we ; e¢eya-te-s, seest-me-thou. 

2TIn at least one of the Shoshonean dialects of California pronominal elements are in- 
timately combined with modal or other elements, and the resulting particles affixed to 
verbs. These particles, however, are frequently- affixed to a pronominal stem, or to an 
adverbial adjunct of the verb instead of to the verb itself. They may even be attached to 
any word in the sentence. While this is undoubtedly a form of what is called incorpora- 
tion, somewhat analogous to the constructions found in Selish, it differs considerably from 
the pronominal incorporation occurring in California, and inasmuch as the pronominal par- 
ticles are separable from the verb, this condition of structure may be regarded as the 
equivalent of the absence of incorporation elsewhere in California. 

3It is of some significance that Shasta and Achomawi are non-incorporative as to 
possessive pronouns, In most respects these languages belong to the central group. 
They differ from it only in somewhat rougher phonetics, and in a high development of 
verb-incorporation, which is altogether lacking from the other languages of the group. 
That, in spite of this verb-incorporation, they are without noun-incorporation, brings 
them very much closer to the central group. 
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be merely to distinguish the subject from the object, it is obvious 
that one case-ending is sufficient, to whichever of the two nouns it 
be affixed. In not one of the twenty-two stocks of California are 
there found both a subjective and an objective case at the same time. 

A subjective or nominative is found in three nearly contiguous 
stocks: Maidu, Achomawi, and Shasta. 

An objective or accusative case is found more frequently. It 
occurs in Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Costanoan, Moquelumnan, 
Yokuts, and Shoshonean. 

If the occurrence of the two cases be combined, as may justifiably 
be done, since one is in effect the equivalent of the other, it will be 
seen that the regions where such a case is found comprise a con- 
tinuous area covering the entire state, with the following exceptions : 

1. An area in the northwest containing six territorially small 
stocks,’ in all but one of which pronominal incorporation occurs. 

2. An area in the southwest containing the incorporating Chu- 
mash and Salinan stocks.® 

3. An area in the extreme south containing Yuman, also incor- 
porative. 

4. The detached area occupied by the small Yanan stock, which 


also incorporates the pronominal elements. 

5. Another small isolated area occupied by Washo, which is 
also to some degree incorporative. 

Possessive.— The families that use a possessive case are the 
same that use a subjective-objective case, with the following excep- 


1In Maidu this case-ending is an ordinary subjective, being affixed to the subject 
irrespective of the nature of the verb. In Shasta~Achomawi this case-ending is not 
used on the subject of an intransitive verb, but is employed only when the verb has an 
object. This case should therefore properly be called not subjective but agentive, while 
the unaffixed form of the noun is not really so much an objective as a neutral or absolute 
case. Examples: 
(subjective = 
mat dim has sit wi’ kan = man did dog hit. (The man hit the dog. ) 
unt'm siim o kmaka = this dog will be hungry. 
SHASTA (agentive = -Awa)— 
a/ pstkwa kwad! Xwavig dari’ tci = dog bit woman. (The dog bit the woman. ) 
hi! mpiwa a’/psi = hungry this dog. (This dog is hungry. ) 
2Yurok, Wishosk, Athabascan, Karok, Chimariko, and Pomo. 
3 Esselen may or may not belong to this area. It is uncertain whether it possessed 
any syntactical cases. 
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tions: Pomo and Yana’ indicate neither subject nor object, but 
express the possessive relation by a case. On the other hand, Cos- 
tanoan, which has an objective,” lacks a possessive. 

If we consider the occurrence of any syntactical case, irrespec- 
tive of which one it may be, as compared with the total absence of 
cases, we find that out of twenty-two stocks in California, twelve or 
thirteen have at least one such case.* The remaining languages con- 
sist, first, of Yuman and Washo which are both partly extra-Cali- 
fornian; second, of Chumash and Salinan on the southern coast ; 
and, last, of the small compact northwestern group, consisting of 
Yurok, Wishosk, Athabascan, Karok, and Chimariko. The distri- 
bution of syntactical cases is shown in plates Iv and v. 


APPOSITIONS 


Cases of material as opposed to formal significance, or apposi- 
tions, or locative and instrumental suffixes, however they may. be 
called, are a prominent feature of Californian languages. It ap- 
pears that they are absent from only three stocks, namely, the 
Chumash and Salinan in the southwest — which, in other connec- 
tions, have previously been mentioned as standing apart from sur- 
rounding languages—and the otherwise isolated Yana. These 
three languages employ, instead of case-suffixes, prepositions, that 
is, separate words placed before the noun.* 


1 Yana, which is otherwise entirely without cases, syntactical or local, forms a pos- 
sessive in -£. Inasmuch as the possessive in northern Maidu is -£7, it seems probable 
that this solitary Yana case is due to Maidu influence. The northern Maidu -£7 becomes 
-k in the south, and in the extreme south is lost altogether, so that a small portion of the 
Maidu stock is without a possessive case. 

2 According to Arroyo de la Cuesta, op. cit. 

3In regard to Esselen, as said above, the material extant is too insufficient to allow of 
a positive determination of the presence or absence of syntactical cases. 

4 Examples : YVANA 

twu’l wa/wi = in the house. 
ki ina = with a stick. 
CHUMASH 
alapaya ma’m = on the house. 
kitca hutcu = like a dog. 
ksunuwu axip = with a stone. 
liiliikiin_matcayac = in the basket. 
SALINAN 


take tecaan = in the basket. 
lémo t:akat = on the mountain. 
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5. Objective. (4, absent. B, present.) 


4. Subjective. (A, absent. B, present.) 
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The range of ideas expressed by these appositions is quite wide. 
An instrumental is almost universal. Locatives, of course, make 
up the majority of the suffixes. Besides a general locative some 
of the most frequently occurring are inessive, superessive, introes- 
sive, ablative, and terminative. Besides these, comitatives, simila- 
tives, partitives, and suffixes expressing similar ideas, are found.’ 

In the northwestern (Hupa-Yurok) region this feature seems to 
be less developed than elsewhere. The distribution of appositions 
is shown in plate v1. 


PLURAL AND REDUPLICATION 


On the whole, the existence of a plural in nouns is not a com- 
mon feature of Californian languages. Roughly, the absence of a 
plural is characteristic of the northern part of the state. North of the 
latitude of San Francisco, Lutuami has a reduplicating distributive, 
Washo a curious final reduplication, probably distributive rather than 
plural; and Yuki a not very prominent plural. All the remaining 
languages are without a plural. South of this latitude, however, 
the reverse is the case. Besides Yuman, which in this respect as 
in most others stands isolated, Yokuts is the only language of this 
part of the state that has neither a well-marked plural nor a dis- 
tributive. The occurrence of a plural is shown in plate vit. 

Several of the languages that have been given as lacking a 
plural show plural forms for a very few substantives, mostly words 
denoting human beings. Thus, in Maidu the words for woman, 
husband, child, and dog have been found to have a plural, but only 
these.?_ Of course a few sporadic occurrences of this sort do not 
give the language a plural. There seems to be a tendency in 
languages the world over to give to words denoting human beings 
a plural more frequently than to other words. Conversely, inani- 
mate nouns are often excepted where there is a plural. 

Reduplication of nouns to indicate a plural, distributive, or col- 


1See Appendix B for comparative table of syntactical cases and appositions. 

2Similarly in Yokuts only words denoting human beings, and in Karok a few terms 
of relationship, have as yet been found to show a plural. The few Maidu terms pos- 
sessing a plural also have a dual. The affixes used to express this dual and plural are 
the same that are used to indicate them in pronouns and demonstratives. 
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lective is generally absent from Californian languages.’ It is found 
in Shoshonean, Washo, and Lutuami, but the only purely Califor- 
nian language that shows it is Chumash, which is in contact with 
Shoshonean.? Reduplication is a very important feature in Selish, 
and of more northern languages of the Pacific coast (Wakashan 
and Tsimshian) ; in Klamath, which is adjacent to Shoshonean ; in 
Piman and Aztecan, which are thought to be related to Shoshonean, 
and in other Mexican languages. There is thus a long and nearly 
continuous area from southern Alaska to southern Mexico, along 
the watershed of the continent, in which this feature occurs, while 
in the greater part of the continent to the east it is rare. This 
belt of reduplication virtually surrounds California, but has practi- 
cally not affected it. The absence of reduplication is a character- 
istic of California. 
MINOR FEATURES 

There are a number of features which occur too rarely in 
Californian languages or have not enough bearing on the general 
structure of a language to be of much consequence in a classifica- 
tion, but which present points of interest that warrant their brief 
consideration. 

Dual. — A few Californian languages show a dual in the pro- 
noun. These are the contiguous Maidu, Washo, and Wintun in 
the north, and the contiguous Yokuts and Chumash in the south. 
The existence of a dual in the pronoun is apparently not causally 
connected with the existence of a plural in the noun, for Maidu and 
Yokuts possess a pronominal dual but lack a plural in nouns, while 


1QOnly a substantival reduplication is referred to. There is scarcely a language in 
America, except Eskimo, in which reduplication of the verb, usually to express iteration 
or a similar idea, does not occur. Nouns which in their normal form are duplicated 
(Karok : nekic-nekic, hog; Maidu: gasgasz, blue-jay) are found in many Californian 
languages, but of course are not instances of formal reduplication. Very often the du- 
plication seems to be onomatopoetic. Adjectives are also often found duplicated in their 
normal form (Achomawi: sésa¢s’ stsatsitji, rough ; djaidjdiudji, elastic). Such duplica- 
tion, of course, occurs outside of California, as for instance in Chinook. 

2Maidu shows a few cases of distributive reduplication, analogous to its scattering 
plurals. Examples: 


sewi, river. seuseuto, rivers, every river. 
tsa, tree. tsatsato, trees, every tree. 
yamani, mountain. yamanménto, mountains, every mountain. 


sii, dog. siisiito, dogs, every dog. 


AMER! 


a 
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Salinan and Yuki, which have a plural, lack the pronominal dual 
altogether, so far as is known.’ 

Gender.—The distinction of sex in the pronoun is a feature that 
marks certain languages of Oregon and the coast to the north 
(Chinook, Kalapuya, Selish). It is found nowhere in California 
except among the Pomo.? 

Sex Differences. — Yana shows a remarkable difference in the 
words used by men and women.* No other language in California 
possesses this feature,‘ which thus becomes another piece of evi- 
dence illustrating the isolation of Yana. 

Demonstratives. —Some of the languages of the state have two 
demonstratives, some three. Nowhere is there any evidence of a 
high development and consequent syntactical use of the demon- 
stratives such as occurs in Kwakiutl and to a less extent in other 
languages of the north Pacific coast. 


11It would seem that the presence of the dual is in some way connected with a ten- 
dency to systematize the personal pronouns. In all the languages where it occurs the three 
persons of the pronoun are similar in form, and the dual and plural are formed regularly. 
Examples (the Yokuts forms given being possessives) : 


Marpu WINTUN Yoxuts CHUMASH 
I ni ni nim 
Singular 2 mi mi min p 
3 mom pi amin $ 
I nisam nel nimgin his 
Dual 2 mimam mel mingin pis 
3 mosam pel amingin sts 
I nisem nite nimak hi 
Plural mimem mite mindk pi 
3 méosem pite amnék St 
2Pomo, Kulanapo dialect : he, mzp,; she, mit; him, mzba/; her, mirad. 
3 Examples : 

MALE SPEAKING : FEMALE SPEAKING: 
miltcésindja, 1 am running. miltcési/ndj. 
halisiwa/ma, 1 am whipping you. halistwa’m. 
ni!tusasindja, 1 am going away. atusasind), 
ya/na, Indian. ya. 
mari’ mi, woman. mari! m. 
a/una, fire. au. 
a stick. 


4Terms of relationship among many California tribes are different for men and for 
women speaking, as is the case throughout America and in other continents. This dis- 
tinction is evidently made so frequently by primitive peoples because the relationship 
itself is to them different as the sex is different ; whereas the distinction in Yana is a 
linguistic one, 
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LEXICAL SIMILARITIES 


It happens in California, as elsewhere, that occasionally two 
neighboring but unrelated languages have a few words in common, 
owing presumably to borrowing of one from the other. Such loan- 
words, however, are not frequent nor widespread enough to call for 
special attention. The words for ‘dog’ are an exception. These, 
in at least a dozen Californian stocks, are so similar that there can 
be no question that they are only variant forms of one common 
word." 

The roots for ‘food’ or ‘eat’ also show considerable similarity 
in a number of languages.? In several languages the word for 
‘salmon’ is derived from the root for ‘ eat’ or ‘food.’* These lan- 
guages, excepting one, the Yuki, are all in the northwestern part of 
the state, where salmon was more distinctly the staple food than 
elsewhere. Similar identities in derivation and composition of words 
may probably be expected in other cases between stocks whose 
lexical elements themselves are distinct. 

The pronominal roots of the first and second persons of Cali- 
fornian languages show many similarities. As regards the first 
person, nine of the twenty-two stocks have as the primary ele- 
ment of the pronoun and four others have %& As regards the 
pronoun of the second person, m is the root of eighteen of the 


1Similar words for dog are: Yurok, ¢sic; Chimariko, séfcela; Wintun, ¢cutcu, 
sukut, suku; Yana, cuc, cucu; Maidu, siz, suku; Washo, suku (-gucu in composi- 
tion); Moquelumnan, Costanoan, wutcu, matcan; Salinan, ofco; Chumash, 
hutcu (-go in composition) ; Yokuts, ¢cecec (pus in another dialect). Shoshonean 
saridj (Ute\, and Nahuatl ¢cttct (chichi) may be the same word. 

2 Similar roots for eat are: Salinan, Jam; Esselen, am ; Costanoan, am ; Moque- 
lumnan (Chumteya), za, (Talatui) scam ; Wintun, da; Yuki, 4a"w ; Chimariko, ham, 
vem ; Achomawi (Hat Creek), am; Karok, am; Washo, en/u. 


Eat, food Salmon 
3 Yuki, ha"wait, ha"we. 
Yurok, nep, nepui. 
Karok, am, ama. 
Wishosk, watla, ptla, matlak. 
Shasta, hitsku, kitar. 


Chimariko, hameu, yemax, umul. 


AME 
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stocks.!. These correspondences seem very remarkable. The phe- 
nomenon, however, is not specifically Californian, for it has been 
noted that the majority of American languages have either ” or m 
or both for the roots of their pronouns. 


CLASSIFICATION 


In combining a consideration of the structural features that have 
been separately discussed, in order to form a classification of the 
languages of the state, Yuman must be omitted. This language, 
which belongs only in very small part to California, shows very 
little resemblance to any language in the state. It is true that 
Shoshonean and Athabascan are also very widely spread extra- 
Californian stocks, but they are both in contact, territorially, with a 
large number (seven or eight) of distinctly Californian languages, 
while Yuman is detached from all of them, being contiguous, within 
the state, only with Shoshonean. On a friort grounds Yuman 
might therefore be expected to have little in common with the mass 
of Californian languages, and inasmuch as this is the case, it may 
be omitted from the present consideration. 

The remaining twenty-one linguistic stocks of the state seem to 
fall into the three groups that have been previously indicated. 

The southwestern group comprises Chumash and Salinan. No 
other languages can be positively assigned to it. Yokuts is dis- 
tinctively of the Maidu type, and the same is true of Costanoan and 
probably of Esselen. Moquelumnan shows resemblance to this 
group in some points, but is geographically isolated from it ; more- 
over, it has at least as much affinity with Maidu. This group must 
therefore be considéred to consist of only two languages. Chumash 
may be taken as the type. 


1 


2 


Ist pers. nekn yiln yepo ite djannil hwkknkknuun 
2d pers. gel mkilmmamumimumammmmmummmmmmmmmn 


The Shasta, Achomawi, and Yana forms are possessives, the Lutuami objective. The 
pronoun of the first person in Yukiis a", 77, and zi¢. In Chumash it is 4 in composition 
and oi when independent. In Yuman it is either vocally lacking or expressed by my. 


2 See plate I1. 


AM. ANTH,, N. S., 5~-2. 
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The northwestern group occupies the northwestern corner of 
the state. Its territory is about as confined‘ as that of the southern 
group, but the number of stocks comprised in it is larger, being 
five. These are the closely similar Yurok and Wishosk ; with Ath- 
abascan; Karok; and Chimariko. Karok and Chimariko show the 
type of the class less clearly than the other members of the group. 
For convenience Yurok may be taken as the type of this group. 

The central group with its subdivisions includes all the remain- 
ing languages except Yana and perhaps Washo, and is therefore 
most characteristic of the state as a whole. Maidu is an excellent 
type of this group. In the north, Shasta and Achomawi, on account 
of more involved phonetics and verbal incorporation, must be 
regarded as forming a somewhat distinct subgroup. In the south, 
Moquelumnan, on account of the presence of incorporation and 
other features, must be regarded for the present as showing another 
subtype." The languages of the central group accordingly are 
Maidu, Lutuami, Wintun, Yuki, Pomo, Costanoan, Esselen, Yokuts, 
Shoshonean ; and, less distinctively, Shasta, Achomawi, Moquelum- 
nan, and possibly Washo. 

Yana shows so few similarities to other languages that it cannot 
be included in any group. 

The characteristics of the three groups are as follows: 

Southwestern or Chumash type: Pronominal incorporation, well 
developed plural, lack of syntactical cases, use of prepositions 
instead of case-appositions, and a not very simple phonetic system. 

Northwestern or Yurok type: Systematic pronominal incorpora- 
tion, total lack of a plural, lack of syntactical cases, presence of ma- 
terial cases, and phonetics that are more or less rough and involved. 

Central or Maidu type: Absence of pronominal incorporation, 
an undeveloped plural, syntactical cases, material cases, and dis- 
tinct, simple, and soft phonetics. 

It will be noted that the great Athabascan family has been 
included in one group of minor Californian languages, and similarly 


1 The position of Moquelumnan must be left somewhat uncertain because it is as yet 
undetermined whether this language and Costanoan form one stock or two. If they 
should prove to be genetically related, the combined Mutsun family, on account of the 
decided similarity of Costanoan to the Maidu type added to the partial resemblance of 
Moquelumnan, would unquestionably fall into the central group. 
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Shoshonean with another. It should not be assumed that the 
languages of the northwestern group have all acquired their char- 
acteristics through the influence of Athabascan. There has pos- 
sibly been considerable influence exerted by Athabascan on the con- 
tiguous languages of the northwestern part of the state, but it is 
equally probable that these languages have affected the branch of 
Athabascan with which they have been in contact. It is not yet 
known how far Hupa and other Californian Athabascan dialects are 
modified from the Athabascan of other parts of America, nor 
whether the modifications are in the direction of characteristics pos- 
sessed by the other languages of northwestern California. Analo- 
gously with Shoshonean in its contact with Maidu and other Cali- 
fornian languages. 

It must also be borne in mind that the classification given has 
been made only for California. Shoshonean, for instance, may have 
much closer affinities with a group of languages elsewhere ; it is 
asserted only that in so far as Shoshonean is a Californian language, 
and in so far as it has similarities with Californian languages, it 
belongs to the Maidu class. The question of whether its Califor- 
nian or its Mexican structural correspondences are greater has of 
course not been touched upon, even by implication. 

A third inference that must not be made is, that if any language 
elsewhere be similar to either of these two great stocks, Athabascan 
or Shoshonean, it is therefore similar to the corresponding group of 
Californian languages. Thus Kootenay (Kitunaha) has been declared 
to be structurally much like Shoshonean ;' but it does not follow 
that it is at all like Maidu or Wintun. Different principles of com- 
parison and classification may have been used in comparing Sho- 
shonean with Kootenay and in comparing Shoshonean with Californian 
languages. In the present systematization for California, pronom- 
inal incorporation and syntactical cases and similar characteristics 
have been made the basis of classification ; for other parts of North 
America other features, such as nominal incorporation and redupli- 
cation and monosyllabic structure, might be the important ones to 
consider. The mere fact that any extra-Californian language is 
similar to either Shoshonean or Athabascan, does not, then, by any 

1A, F, Chamberlain in Report B. A. A. S., 1892, p. 589. 
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means, make it necessary that it is similar to any group of Califor- 
nian languages. 

Comparisons between the languages of California, as a whole, 
and those of any neighboring area, can be made only in one direc- 
tion. To the west is the ocean, and to the south and east there ex- 
tend, for long distances, only the Yuman and Shoshonean (including 
the perhaps related Piman) stocks, above discussed. To the north, 
however, the linguistic diversity of California is continued into Ore- 
gon, and here, wherever there is material, comparisons may be made. 

Of the eleven linguistic stocks of Oregon, three — Athabascan, 
Lutuami, and Shoshonean — occur in California and have already 
been considered. Of two others, Takilman and Kusan, both in the 
southern part of the state, nothing whatever is known morphologi- 
cally. This leaves six stocks more or less available for comparison : 
Sahaptin, Chinook, Kalapuyan, Yakonan, Waiilatpuan, and Selish. 
Sahaptin,' as has been said, is morphologically similar to Lutuami 
and Maidu, and therefore bears resemblance to the central group of 
California. It is not contiguous to Lutuami nor to Maidu, but is 
connected with them by an intervening area of Shoshonean. Chi- 
nook ? is of a very different type. It is characterized by thorough 
incorporation, lack of cases, an article important in the sentence 
structure, pronominal sex-gender, and a very rough phonetic sys- 
tem. Kalapuyan* shows several similar features. Yakonan also 
appears to belong to the same general type.* Waiilatpuan, accord- 
ing to scanty material collected by one of the authors, appears to 
be morphologically intermediate between Chinook and Sahaptin, 
but to incline probably to the Chinook type. Selish,° finally, is 
also unlike the Californian languages. Its specialized and difficult 
phonetics, high development of reduplication and its substantival 
suffixes do not occur in California. It therefore appears that, be- 
yond Sahaptin, no languages outside of California belong to any of 


1 Trans. Am. Eth. Soc., vol. U. Pandosy (Shea, Library Am. Ling., vol. V1). 
Hale in U. S. Expl. Exped., vol. Vil. 

2 Boas in Am. Anth., 1893, vol. VI, pp. 55-65. Swanton in Am. Anth. (N. S.), 
1900, vol. I, pp. 199-238. 

3 Hale, op. cit., vol. vil, p. 564. Gatschet in Mag. Am. Hist., vol. 1, p. 167. 

* According to the information of Dr Livingston Farrand. 

5 Boas in Rep. B. A. A. S., 1890, pp. 679-688. Mengarini, Gram. Ling. Sal. 
(Shea, Library Am. Ling., vol. 11). 
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the groups that have been established in California, unless the two 
as yet unknown languages of the coast of southern Oregon — Takil- 
man and Kusan — should prove to have similarities. 

It is interesting to note that the linguistic classification that has 
been made is corroborated to a considerable extent by differences of 
culture in the several groups in question. The small group of five 
stocks in northwestern California, constituting a well-marked lin- 
guistic type, are distinct in culture also. All the tribes of this 
region possess a specialized culture which differs from that of the 
rest of the state in the development of art, the extensive use of 
canoes, the importance of salmon as a food, in the strong develop- 
ment which ideas of property have exerted on social conditions, and 
the character of their ceremonies and of their myths. 

The central group, on the other hand, though showing more 
variation in culture, is nevertheless quite clearly distinguished by 
the general absence of the canoe, the great dependence on the 
acorn for food, the extreme development of the use of feathers for 
ceremonial and other purposes, by the myths, and by ceremonial 
organizations such as the Secret Society of the Maidu. The wide- 
spread custom of cremation and of the annual ceremony of the 
“Burning ” for the dead are also characteristic of this group. 

The southwestern group is too little known to warrant much reli- 
ance on any cultural corroboration of linguistic groupings. It would 
seem, however, that it possessed several distinguishing features, such 
as rather remarkable development of the canoe, considerable de- 
pendence on fish for food, and perhaps a rather special type of art, 
particularly in carving. 

It seems, therefore, that cultural groupings coincide more or less 
with linguistic grouping. 

A principle that appears prominently in the facts that have been 
presented is that of territorial continuity of characteristics. A fea- 
ture is rarely found in only one language. When it does occur in 
several stocks, as is usually the case, these are not scattered at 
random and more or less detached from each other, but generally 
form a continuous or nearly continuous area, however irregular its 
outline may be. This principle applies as well to types of lan- 
guages as to single characteristics. 
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The principle of territorial continuity of types, however, shows 
an exception. In southern central California, Yokuts and Moque- 
lumnan occupy positions such that, if they were interchanged, the 
continuity of type would be greater. Yokuts linguistically belongs 
clearly to the Maidu type; while Moquelumnan, which separates it 
geographically from Maidu, shows certain resemblances to Chu- 
mash and Salinan, with which Yokuts is in contact. In addition, Yo- 
kuts is divided ; a fragment of the stock lies north of the main body, 
nearly in contact with the Maidu. Moquelumnan is also divided 
territorially, the smaller portion of the stock occupying a detached 
area on the coast immediately north of San Francisco. The uncer- 
tainty of the relationship between Moquelumnan and Costanoan 
makes the situation more complicated. It seems to be also generally 
assumed that the Shoshoneans are comparative newcomers in the 
state and have pressed upon the southern and eastern flank of the 
Yokuts. Altogether it is evident that there has been some shifting 
of population in the part of the state about San Joaquin valley. 

In the north, territorial continuity is not interrupted, but Yana 
forms an isolated islet, so to speak, having virtually no linguistic 
resemblances with its neighbors. _In fact, it is not known to have 
affiliations anywhere. 

If the scattering indications of movements be compared, it is 
found that the latter have been generally in a north and south line, 
parallel to the coast. Yokuts has affinities to the north, and its two 
fragments lie in a north and south line. The Yuki territory con- 
sists of three areas, one south of the others. The Athabascans 
are distributed in a north and south direction. Yana and Moquelum- 
nan do not present decided indications of movement in any direc- 
tion. So far as there is evidence, accordingly, it points to a general 
north and south direction for the movements within the state. 

Such movements of stocks, however, become rather inconspic- 
uous if we regard the state as a whole, and the relative stability of 
population as opposed to the instability in the central portions of the 
continent is a noteworthy feature. That territorial stability and not 
instability should, on the whole, be characteristic of the tribes of 
California is only natural from the fact that they fall into a few com- 
pact and continuous groups. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Hupa (ATHABASCAN) OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION. 


nuxtsts = I saw thee. 


Singular. 
Subj. - me. thee. him. 
nuxtsts xuxtsis 
thou xuxtsts 
he tcuxwiLtsis tcuxniLtsts tcoxoLtsis 
niaiLtsis yaxodi Ltsis 
Bye noxwoLtsis noxdoLitsis 
they yaxwiLtsis yaxwiLtsis yaoxoLtsis 

Plural. 

Subj. sa us. ye. them. 
nuxuxtsis yaxuxtsis 
& thou noxoLtsts yaxuxtsis 
he noxtci Lists nuxtctLtsis yaoxoLtsis 
we noxodi Ltsis yaxoatLtsis 
3 ye noxwoLtsis xwoLtsis 
A. they ? ? yanLiLtsis 


ACHOMAWI OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION (SINGULAR). 


gal = strike. 
Subj. ‘hi me. thee. him. 
I hetoQalitskhE setoQali 
thou sketo Qali ketoQaht 
he sito Qalma kitoQalitskhE 
MOQUELUMNAN OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION (SINGULAR). 
eleya = see. 
Subj. — me | thee. him. 
I eteyanima eteyakima 
thou eteyates (tga) eteyanis (tkazot) 
he eteyatewo eteyant 
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CHUMASH OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION (SINGULAR). 


iniwe = kill. 
imo | me. | thee. | him. 
| 
I - h-iniwe-l-in | k-iniwe 
thou p-iniwe-l-it p-initwe 
he s-intwe-l-tt s-iniwe-l-in S-iniwe 
OBjecTIVE CONJUGATION (SINGULAR). 
na" wiwt = saw. 
Subj. aie | me. | thee. | him. 
I | mis na"wiwi* | na*wiwi 
thou | mi it na"wiwt | mi 
he na" wiwi mis | na wiwe 
Yoxuts OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION (SINGULAR). 
cilhin = saw. 
Subj. _ me. | thee. | him. 
I cilhin namam cilhin na 
thou cilhin manan cilhin ma 
he cilhin nan cilhin mam cilhin 
Maipu OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION. 
yok = strike. 
Singular. 
Subj. ies me. thee. | him. 
ni hai min yokon nthai moye yokon 
& thou mi hano ntk yo- mi hano moye yokon 
2 he moma ntk yokon| mom amin yokon | mom a moye yokon 
we 2 [ yokon | nisamaias min yokon nisamatias moye yokon 
S ye 2 | mimamaiamo nik mimamaiam moye yokon 
© they2| mosami nik yokon| mosami min yokon | mosami moye yokon 
we [ yokon | nisemaies min yokon | nisemaies moye yokon 
5S ye mimemaiemo nik mimematemo moye yoRon 
A. they | mopami nik yokon | mopami min kokon | mopami moye yokon 


1 a"p mis is also contracted to one word, amis. 
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Maripu OBJECTIVE CONJUGATION. —Continued. 


yok = strike. 


Dual. 


ye 2. 


them 2. 


mi hano nisa yokon 
mom a nisa yokon 


ni hat mima yokon 


mom a mima yokon 


nt hat mosa yokon 
mt hano mosa yokon 
mom a mosa yokon 


mimamaiamo nisa 
yokon 
mosami nisa yokon 


nisamaias mima 
yokon 


mosami mima yoRon 


nisamatas mosa 
yokon 

mimamaiamo mosa 
yokon 

mosami mosa yokon 


mimem aiemo nisa 
yokon 
mopami nisa yokon 


nisemates mima 
yokon 


mopami mima yokon 


nisemates mosa 
yokon 

mimematemo mosa 
yokon 

mopami mosa yokon 


Plural. 


ye. 


them. 


mi hano nise yokon 
mom a nise yokon 


nt hat mime yokon 


mom a mime yokon 


nt hat mopa yokon 
mt hano mopa yokon 
mom a mopa yokon 


mimamaiamo nise 
yokon 
mosami nise yokon 


nisamatas mime 
yokon 


mosami mime yokon 


nisematas mopa 
yokon 

mimamaiamo mopa 
yokon 

mosami mopa yokon 


mimematemo nise 
yokon 
mopami nise yokon 


nisemates mime 
yokon 


mopami mime yokon 


nisemates mopa 
yokon 

mimematemo mopa 
yokon 

mopami mopa yokon 
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SHEET-COPPER FROM THE MOUNDS IS NOT NECES- 
SARILY OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN’ 


By CLARENCE B. MOORE 


(WitH Discussion sy J. D. McGuire, F. W. Putnam, 
AND GrorGE A. Dorsey) 


INTRODUCTION 


Some years ago I included in the Second Part of my “ Certain 
Sand Mounds of the St. Johns river, Florida,” which appeared in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, a 
paper on objects of copper found in aboriginal mounds. In this paper, 
where the matter is gone into much more fully than I have space to 
devote to it here, it was shown by many analyses that much of the 
copper of the mounds, including sheet-copper, was native copper, 
and much purer than copper which is recovered from ores by smelt- 
ing and especially from the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, which, 
treated by the earlier smelting processes, produced a very impure 
article indeed. From this, then, it was evident that objects made 
from this pure copper were made by the aborigines from native 
copper, and not from copper furnished by the whites, since, as we 
have said, all European copper obtained by smelting was very im- 
pure and in Europe there is no supply of native copper sufficient for 
commercial purposes. 

In view of this, the conclusion that the aborigines were making 
and using objects of copper, including sheet-copper, before the 
coming of the whites, seemed hard to avoid, and, in point of fact, it 
was almost universally accepted. Of the two persons who, in pri- 


' This paper ( which was read before a meeting of Section H of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, held at Washington, December 30, 1902) has been 
submitted to Dr H. F. Keller, Professor of Chemistry at the Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, and long a specialist in analyses of copper, who writes that he has ‘ not been 
able to detect any statement in regard to either composition or extraction of copper which 
would seem to require revision or correction.’’ Prof. James Douglas, the authority on 
copper, President of the Copper Queen Mining Co. of Arizona, writes, ‘‘I have read 
with interest your paper, and thoroughly agree with all you say.’’ 
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vate letters, wrote in opposition to the conclusion arrived at, one 
frankly admitted his inability to draw conclusions from analyses, 
while the other, by stating that copper ore and native copper were 
practically the same because the difference between them was only 
a chemical one, indicated a lack of ability to form intelligent opposi- 
tion. - 
The matter of the pre-Columbian use of copper, including sheet- 
copper, would have been considered as settled without further dis- 
cussion had it not been that Mr J. D. McGuire, in his interesting 
and exhaustive memoir, ‘ Pipes and Smoking Customs of the 
American Aborigines” (page 523 e¢ a/.),' seemed to regard copper 
in use among the aborigines to be necessarily of European proven- 
ance. This opinion, in a publication under government auspices, 
may be considered to reopen the question, especially as Mr Mc- 
Guire (page 479), in quoting some of my reports on southern 
mounds, inadvertently makes it appear that copper met with by me 
was found under circumstances indicating its provenance from Euro- 
pean sources. 

Mr McGuire says: 

‘« Mr Clarence B. Moore found at Fairview, Camden county, Georgia, 
a foot below the surface in a mound, a deposit of calcined human bones 
beneath a local layer of oyster shells, and associated with the bones 
was a sheet-copper ornament with repoussé decorations.” He refers 
also to four rings found on the finger of a skeleton at Madisonville, 
Ohio, by Professor Putnam, which were made from bands of sheet-copper. 
Besides finding a copper finger-ring in a mound near Woodbine, Georgia, 
and also a portion of a disc of copper in a mound in McIntosh county, 
Georgia, which was carbonated through, Mr Moore also found an eight- 
inch copper celt in a mound north of Creighton island, Georgia.* 

‘‘Such objects are said to be usually found near the surface, and 
polychrome and other glass beads were found in the mounds at a depth 
of two feet with human remains on or near the surface.’’ ¢ 


I shall now explain more fully the cases cited by Mr McGuire. 


1 Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1897. 

* Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast, Journal of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia, X1, p. 10, 1897. 

Idem, pp. 13, 14, 25, 41, Philadelphia, 1897. 

4 Idem, pp. 14, 23, 66, Philadelphia, 1897. 
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The mound at Fairview, where sheet-copper was found one foot 
below the surface, was but two feet eight inches high. No object 
distinctly of European manufacture was present in this mound. 

The mound at Woodbine was four feet nine inches high. With 
the exception of buttons with a recent, intrusive burial, and a single 
glass bead “on or just beneath the surface, at a considerable dis- 
tance from any burial,’ nothing unquestionably of European pro- 
venance was present in this mound. Associated with human 
remains, each a foot and a half from the surface, were ornaments 
of sheet-copper. Two feet from the surface, in place on a finger- 
bone, was a ring wrought from a band of sheet-copper. 

The mound at the northern end of Creighton island was a sort 
of cemetery extending over 100 feet by 116 feet. The maximum 
height was about three feet, and certain interments, in pits, were 
three feet deeper still. Though two hundred and twenty skeletons 
were met with, no object of European make was found. The cop- 
per chisel —the only copper found here —lay with a burial in a pit, 
nearly six feet from the surface. 

It will be seen by these details that the instances cited do not 
prove a European provenance for the copper found, and, in addition, 
I may say that among the many scores of mounds I have de- 
molished, I have met with a number of large mounds where copper, 
including sheet-copper, associated only with objects purely aborig- 
inal, lay from bottom to top, so that it would seem hardly fair to 
say that copper is usually met with near the surface of mounds. 

I shall now try to prove my contention that copper met with in 
the mounds is not necessarily of European origin, and, as sheet-cop- 
per would seem to be more difficult for the aborigines to produce 
than other objects of copper, I shall bring forward proofs in relation 
to sheet-copper mainly, for if it can be shown that much of the 
sheet-copper of the mounds is native copper and consequently of 
aboriginal make, the origin of other objects of native copper may be 
taken for granted. 

ASSOCIATION 

I have written elsewhere that objects in mounds, like persons, 
are known by the company they keep, and the more mounds one 
opens the more one becomes convinced of this fact. 
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When one opens a mound which was made after contact of its 
makers with the white man, one is likely to realize that fact by the 
nature of many of the objects found in that mound. Lead, glass, 
earthenware with a glaze, pewter, iron (except meteoric iron), and 
brass are distinctly of European provenance and are found in 
abundance in mounds whose makers have had an opportunity to 
acquire them from the whites ; and here it may be said that much 
of the so-called copper from post-Columbian mounds is in reality 
brass — most, if not all, of the so-called copper kettles are brass, 
and much so-called sheet-copper is brass, though, of course, some 
sheet-copper was furnished the aborigines by white men, but this 
copper, by its component parts as shown by analysis, is just as 
distinctly European as the other articles in the list given above. 

On the other hand, when one demolishes a mound of any size, 
and, after the exercise of the utmost care, among many objects met 
with finds nothing of European provenance, it would seem safe 
to infer that the mound was completed before intercourse with 
Europeans began. 

Among the great number of mounds I have leveled in the 
south, there have been a considerable number in which sheet-copper 
has been associated with objects of aboriginal make, from the 
bottom to the top, and these mounds have yielded nothing dis- 
tinctly European. Among mounds of this class I may cite the 
great Shields mound, near the mouth of St Johns river, Florida ; 
the famous mound known as Mt Royal, Florida; and the large. 
mound on Tick island, near St Johns river, in the same state, full 
accounts of which have appeared in my reports published by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Does it seem pos- 
sible that the aborigines, trading with wh:ites, should obtain from 
them sheet-copper only, or that, obtaining articles of different kinds, 
they should select only sheet-copper to put into these mounds and 
carefully exclude all other foreign articles ? 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES 


Before giving results of analyses of copper, it may be well to 
remind those who have not made a speciality of this subject that, 
in copper analyses, a difference of a unit or two, as in the case of 
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the barometer, amounts to a great deal. Copper, for instance, con- 
taining two percent of impurities is a very impure article indeed. 

Results of analyses of native copper, which results coincide 
with analyses of most of the copper from the mounds, differ as 
greatly from analyses of copper furnished to the aborigines by the 
whites, smelted from the arsenical, sulphide ores found in Europe, 
as day does from night. 

Here is the result of an analysis of sheet-copper from Mt Royal, 
made by A. R. Ledoux, M.S., Ph.D.: 


99.85 percent. 
trace. 


Sheet-copper from the Grant mound, according to the analysis 
of Ledoux & Co., showed: 


99-730 percent. 


In a mound near Piketon, Pike county, Ohio, Mr Gerard Fowke 
found a certain quantity of sheet-copper which was 99.9130 per- 
cent pure. 

Now let us consider analyses of copper unquestionably obtained 
from the whites by aborigines. 

I am indebted to David Boyle, Esq., of the Ontario Arche- 
ological Museum, for a fragment of copper taken by him from a 
grave of the Tobacco Hurons, with articles of European origin, 
which yielded to analysis : 


Impurities present were silver, iron, arsenic, antimony, nickel, 
cobalt, and lead. 

Lead was used in former smelting processes in Europe, but is 
not found in native copper. This presence of lead in European 
copper until recent times, and the absence of lead from native 
‘copper, are practically another final test; for if it is shown that 
much of the copper of the mounds does not contain lead, it is 
evident that this copper is native copper, to which Europeans did 
not have access at that time. 
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It must be borne in mind, however, in testing copper for the 
presence of lead, that sulphuric acid itself often contains lead, and 
that before making important analyses the sulphuric acid to be used 
must itself be tested, without regard for the statement of the manu- 
facturer. This point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Copper rivets from an Iroquois brass kettle, Fleming, N. Y., 
showed copper 97.03 percent, and as impurities, lead, silver, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 

A sheet-copper ornament found by me near Montgomery, Ala., 
in a mound which contained many articles of European origin, an- 
alyzed by Dr H. F. Keller, yielded: copper 97.425 percent and 
ponderable quantities of lead, silver, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, iron, 
and nickel. 


Here we see the great list of impurities which appear in copper 
admittedly smelted from the arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe, and 
this was the only kind of copper Europeans possessed in those 
days. 

Although at the present time, in Europe, copper is smelted by 
improved processes to yield a high percentage of the pure metal, 


yet ponderable quantities of many impurities still remain in it. 
Analyses of modern German (Mansfeld) copper give 99.2 percent 
to 99.5 percent of the pure metal and ponderable quantities of silver, 
gold, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel, sulphur, 
and oxygen. 

In conclusion, then, I make the following offer to those who 
continue to maintain that all the sheet-copper from aboriginal 
mounds is of European origin, or to cite the presence of sheet- 
copper with objects in mounds irrespective of the degree of purity 
of the copper, as a proof of the European origin of these objects. 
I will furnish sheet-copper from aboriginal mounds in Ohio and in 
Florida, in which mounds no object distinctly of European make was 
met with, and will name an expert to analyze the copper in conjunc- 
tion with an expert named by the other side, that this matter may be 
settled, if it is not settled already. 

I doubt not that those who have carefully followed this paper will 
agree with me that the results of analysis will show a copper not 
only far purer than any that can have been smelted from the 
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arsenical, sulphide ores of Europe by the imperfect processes of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, but will 
give, moreover, a far shorter list of impurities than copper that is 
smelted in Europe even at the present day. 


DISCUSSION BY JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


The paper just read is apparently due largely to my suggestion 
that the sheet-copper found by Mr Moore in the sand mounds of 
Florida owed its origin to European influences. The two volumes 
issued by him illustrative of two winters’ labor in Florida are works 
any one could well be proud of; the illustrations are most excellent, 
and from them we are able to judge fairly well what the objects 
themselves are, and what their ornamentation, whether that of a 
period of savagery or of civilization. 

I have been invited by Mr Moore to give my views on the 
subject, and I do so with great pleasure, as it is one of more than 
ordinary interest to archeology and to archeologists. 

The articles found by Mr Moore consist largely of objects of 
extremely thin sheet-copper, embossed and ornamented commonly 
by repoussé work of dots, lines, or curves, and of certain pieces 
thinly overlaying objects of wood, etc. The thinness of this sheet- 
copper may be judged from the specimen I now present, which was 
sent to me by Mr Moore some years since. 

It will not be questioned that the metal found is of wonderful 
uniformity if it belongs to a pre-Columbian period and owes its ori- 
gin to a people living in a pure age of stone and of savagery. Its 
thinness cannot be compared with anything found elsewhere in the 
Americas, unless it be with certain objects found in the mounds of 
Ohio. The technical skill necessary to produce such material is of 
no mean order, and we are not accustomed to place the primitive 
Floridian in the human family above the average in culture of the 
American Indian as he was first found by Europeans. Had there 
been a people producing such objects at the advent of the whites, 
can it be questioned that such a fact would have been referred to by 
early writers who have recorded everything with which they came 
in contact worthy of notice? The absence of such reference, 
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however, is merely negative and proves nothing, but it is testimony 
bearing on the subject and consequently is worthy of consideration. 

I shall first discuss the subject from a technological standpoint, 
being able in that respect to advance something more than theory 
alone, having experimented some years since in the U. S. National 
Museum for two or three months in hammering copper, both cold 
and hot, with stone implements chiefly, but also with a metal ham- 
mer on an anvil. 

The crude metal is primarily in the condition it comes from the 


‘mine ; that is, in the nugget or in the sheet as found in the fissure 


of the rock. There is some evidence of prehistoric melting of 
metals among the more highly developed people of South America 
and Central America, but none referring to such methods being 
practised by the aborigines of the United States. If I am correct, 
we must treat the subject as work performed by means of some 
process of blows or pressure, the sheet by blows of a stone hammer 
upon a piece of metal lying on a hard surface. Among the finds in 
the Florida mounds I observe no reference to implements with or 
upon with such sheets could be made at all approaching those found 
by Mr Moore. 

Experimenting with copper from the mines of the Lake Superior 
region, I found, in each instance of many made upon nuggets of 
varying sizes, that almost from the very beginning of the hammer- 
ing process the metal began to crumble and continued to do so 
whether it was hammered cold or hot. After experimenting with 
stone tools, those of steel were resorted to with results little if any 
better, so far as producing sheet-copper was concerned. Witha 
sheet of native Virginia copper much better results were obtained 
with stone tools, and the process was entirely successful to the point 
corresponding to that referred to by one of the early writers who 
spoke of the natives having metal which could easily be bent between 
the fingers. By using an anvil and a steel hammer, naturally much 
better results could be obtained. 

A second suggestion contradictory to the belief that these objects. 
were of native conception, is the embossed work on most of the 
objects to which reference is made in Mr Moore’s publications. 
The magnificent object over ten inches broad here shown from the 
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Mt Royal mound, from an esthetic point of view suggests European 
influence and is far superior to any object of admittedly pre-Colum- 
bian origin. The typical repoussé work suggests a familiarity with 
characteristic metal-work of Europe not consistent with savage 
methods or culture. 

From Peru, throughout the Gold Coast, through Central Amer- 
ica, and throughout eastern United States as far north as Canada, 
every early traveler refers to metal being possessed by the natives, 
and that metal copper, though it is contended that no single refer- 
ence to really primitive metal refers to embossed work such as Mr 
Moore presents in his publication. 

The pipes from Tick island and Grant mound do not by their 
form suggest great antiquity to the writer, although next to the 
straight tube they are in the writer’s estimation one of the oldest 
of pipe forms. 

A canine tooth found at Tick island, according to Cope, was not 
wolf, nor coyote, but dog, and this was found in the shell base. 
That the mounds varied in age Mr Moore does not question, but 
his argument that not finding European objects in a mound is evi- 
dence of their being pre-Columbian cannot be admitted as a scien- 
tific fact. 

The age of objects of copper in America, especially if from the 
mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so universally accepted 
as Mr Moore’s paper suggests to be the case. 

The allusion in my publication on pipes’ questioning the Amer- 
ican origin of copper in the mounds, relates to pipes of the “ mound 
type’’ being usually associated with objects of copper and therefore 
showing European influences. This assertion I desire to reiterate. 
But the “‘ mound pipe,’ as my publication shows, owes its origin, in 
the writer’s opinion, to the metal file, and the ‘mound pipe’”’ is not 
found in Florida. 

If through inadvertance, as suggested, I have made it appear to 
others that Mr Moore has in any way been misquoted, no one can 
regret it more than I do; but reading over the paragraph carefully, 
I do not see that Mr Moore is quoted as other than the discoverer 
of the objects referred to. 


1U, S. Nat. Mus. Reft., 1897, p. 523, ete. 
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The writer believes that the American Indian was an apt pupil, 
possessed of rude implements of copper at the advent of the whites. 
He learned in Florida in 1518, and subsequent to the destruction 
of the Narvaez expedition, much of the use of metal; he learned 
more from the De Soto expedition in 1540 ; he traded with Raleigh’s 
expedition in 1584-85 ; and Captain John Smith repeatedly refers 
to trading copper with Powhatan, who was no exception to the 
Indian who was always eager to possess the shining kettles of 
the European. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the repoussé work appears 
in European armor of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and that possession of metal by the natives was greatly added 
to by trade with the whites, by wrecks, and later by mining. 


Mr Moore’s Repty To Mr McGuire 


Mr McGuire’s reply to my paper on aboriginal copper, which 
was read before Section H at the last meeting of the A. A.A.S., 
has courteously been submitted to me. 

It should be a matter of congratulation to archeologists that 
one so well known as Mr McGuire has come forward to state his 
grounds of disbelief in sheet-copper of purely aboriginal origin, since 
arguments on both sides, when presented together in the Avxthro- 
pologist, must greatly add to a clear understanding of the matter. 
It must be a subject of regret to all, however, that to the chemical 
side of my paper, where assertions pro and con are capable of exact 
determination, Mr McGuire makes no reply whatever. 

I shall now take up, in order, the points advanced by Mr Mc- 
Guire in his reply to that part of my paper which he has answered. 

It is impossible to judge of the original evenness and thickness 
of the sheet-copper found in mounds, especially in Florida mounds, 
which are of sand and allow free access of water, thus facilitating 
the formation of the oxide and of the carbonate which, in the course 
of time, considerably impairs the original volume of the sheet- 
copper. Indeed, at times, in these mounds, there remains of an 
ornament but a minute fragment, sometimes only a stain on a bone. 

The sheet-copper found by me and by others in mounds is not 
of uniform thickness, and incidentally it may be said that no two 
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ornaments from the mounds are exactly alike. Sheet-copper orna- 
ments with repoussé decoration have been found by me, not alone in 
Florida, but in Georgia and in Alabama. Moreover, sheet-copper 
ornaments and ornaments overlaid with sheet-copper have been 
found in Tennessee, while the deposits of copper found on the Hope- 
well altars and in other mounds of Ohio are too well known to need 
extended reference here. 

The presence of embossed ornaments is not unrecorded by early 
historians as Mr McGuire would have us believe. We have but to 
turn to the plates of Le Moyne, an eye-witness, in De Bry’s Florida, 
particularly plates x11, x11, XIv, Xvi, and xvi, three of which are 
reproduced in this paper, to see depicted on aborigines the very type 
of embossed ornaments which I have taken in numbers from the 
Grant mound near the mouth of St Johns river, which must have 
been within a short distance of where the ill-fated French Hugue- 
nots built Fort Caroline in 1564, 
and near where, says Laudon- 
niére, lived the chief ‘‘ Satour- 
ioua, our nearest neighbor, and 
on whose ground we built our 
fort.” (See plates vill to x 
herein.) 

It is believed that the point 
visited when the expedition from 
Fort Caroline sailed up the river 
May (St Johns) was near the 
northern extremity of Lake 
George, since this is the only 
lake on the river filling the con- 
ditions of the description. If 
such is the case, the headquar- 
ters of the great chief Outina 
must have been near Mt Royal, where I found numbers of embossed 
ornaments of sheet-copper, including one, a representation of which 
_ we give (figure 1), closely resembling those shown by Le Moyne on 
chief Outina. While Le Moyne was not always exact as to details 
in his drawings, yet there are many novelties which he portrays with 


Fic. 1.—Ornament of sheet-copper from the 
Mt Royal mound. (Actual size. ) 
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comparative fidelity, including scalps, shell drinking-cups, shell beads, 
ear-plugs, ceremonial fans, serrated spear-heads, a wooden mace as 
found by Mr Cushing at Marco, a method of attaching ornaments by 
running a cord or sinew through the center and knotting on the out- 
side, etc. Is it not certain, then, that copper ornaments the exact type 
of those found by me in mounds of St Johns river, situated on the 
very spots visited by the Huguenots with whom Le Moyne was, 
must have been seen by him on the aborigines, as portrayed by him? 

There are slabs of stone and abundance of hammer-stones and 
pebble-hammers in the Florida mounds, which would have served 
well for the manufacture of sheet-copper. I am not prepared to 
demonstrate, however, that copper ornaments found in Florida 
were made there, though I do not see why they should not have 
been. 

I do not see for what purpose Mr McGuire has referred to his 
ill-success with Lake Superior copper, which, as the reader is aware, 
is native copper. Is it to show that ‘‘ Lake’”’ copper is not malle- 
able, and, therefore, that sheet-copper ornaments could not have 
been made from it? It is too well known that very much of the 
copper from Lake Superior is malleable to call for further discussion. 

As to embossed work showing European influence, as Mr Mc- 
Guire states, it can be said in opposition that embossed work is 
shown in De Bry and that it is extremely unlikely that in a com- 
paratively short time objects made by, or with the aid of, Narvaez’ 
or De Soto’s men could have been widely spread throughout Florida. 

As to the breast-plate from Mt Royal (figure 1), I would say 
that to many archeologists it does not of necessity suggest Euro- 
pean influence and is not believed to be far superior to any object 
of pre-Columbian origin. 

It is contended by Mr McGuire that no single reference by 
early travelers to really primitive metal refers to embossed work 
such as is shown in my publications. It would be hard to prove 
just what style of copper is referred to by early travelers in certain 
cases. They did not always go into minute details, sometimes 
speaking of “a vessel of wood,” “a vessel of clay,” etc., and em- 
bossed work might not be deemed worthy of especial description. 
We have seen, however, how, when it became necessary for Le 
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Moyne, the artist who accompanied the Huguenots to Florida and 
was with them at Fort Caroline, to show what he had seen, em- 
bossed ornaments were faithfully portrayed. 

The pipes from Tick island and the Grant mound do not sug- — 
gest great antiquity to Mr McGuire. It seems hardly fair for Mr 
McGuire here to cite the presence of certain pipes in these mounds 
in order to show a comparatively recent origin for the copper found 
with them, and then in his work on pipes to instance the presence 
of copper to show a late origin for pipes. 

I freely admit that the remains of a dog were found by me in 
the base of the Tick island mound and that they were contemporary 
with the mound. Surely Mr McGuire does not cite this to show 
European intercourse with the makers of the mound. The exis- 
tence of the aboriginal dog is admitted. Cabega de Vaca, one of 
Narvaez’ men (1527 and later), who spent some time in north- 
west Florida, repeatedly refers to numbers of dogs. White men 
could not have distributed these animals through Florida at this 
early period.' 

It is true that not finding European objects in a mound is not 
absolute proof that the mound is pre-Columbian, but it is a strong 
argument to that effect, and when a number of large mounds in a 
district, as is the case in Florida, or all the mounds in a district, as 
in the Scioto valley (whence came the famous Hopewell deposit of 
sheet-copper ornaments), show no object of European provenance, 
then the evidence seems very strong indeed. Of course the dis- 
tinctly intrusive burial, which so often has European articles with 
it, must not be cited as -proof of the post-Columbian origin of a 
mound. Incidentally I may say that in the great Grant mound, 
in Mt Royal, in the Tick island mound, and in other large mounds 
of Florida, no intrusive burial was met with. 

Mr McGuire believes “the age of objects of copper in America, 
especially if from the mounds, wherever situated, is by no means so 
universally accepted as Mr Moore’s paper suggests to be the case.” 


1The dog had been domesticated and was used as a beast of burden also by the 
Apache Indians of the plains of Texas at least as early as 1541. For references to dogs 
seen by members of Coronado’s expedition, see Winship, ‘‘ Coronado Expedition,’’ in 
Fourteenth Report, Bureau of Ethnology, passim. —EDITOR. 
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To this I would reply that, judging from letters received by me 
when my original paper on aboriginal copper was published, I do 
not think Mr McGuire could then have found a corporal’s guard 
among the archeologists of America to say it was their belief that 
sheet-copper from the mounds is, of necessity, of European origin, 
and it is my belief that Mr McGuire now would be unable to name 
any archeologist of note in the United States who shares his views 
as to copper. I trust Mr McGuire, whom I esteem most highly 
personally, will pardon me when I say that I have undertaken to 
show what I believe to be the weakness of his position as to cop- 
per, not because I consider his opinion of much avail as against 
that of the archeologists of the United States, but for the reason 
that archeologists of Europe, having seen Mr McGuire’s views as 
to aboriginal copper in a Government publication, might suppose 
these views met with endorsement in this country, which is cer- 
tainly not the case. Mr McGuire has kindly consented to write a 
few lines in sur-rebuttal of this reply of mine. I would esteem it 
a favor were he to name, for the benefit of the archeologists of 
Europe, such American archeologists as share his views. 

By stating that the mound pipe has not been found in Florida, 
it seems to me Mr McGuire weakens his argument as to Florida 
copper, from his standpoint. Truth compels me to say, however, 
that I have found “ monitor” pipes in Florida mounds, though not 
in the mounds of the peninsular part of the state." 

I would say, however, that many archeologists disagree with Mr 
McGuire as to the presence of file marks on mound pipes and believe 
that there are no marks on them but could have been made with 
tools of stone. 

I did not assert in my paper that Mr McGuire had not given me | 
due credit as discoverer of the copper objects in the Georgia mounds, 
but I did think that Mr McGuire, inadvertently, had described the 
objects discovered by me in a way to make them appear of European 
origin. 

As to the copper which Mr McGuire says was acquired by the 
Indians by trading and by shipwreck, I can only repeat that much 


1 Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast, part 11, pages 225, 
238, 256, fig. 213. 
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of what has been called sheet ->pper, found with late burials, is in 
reality sheet-brass, and as to ius I can speak from personal experi- 
ence, often repeated, and that the so-called copper kettles I have 
seen have been brass kettles and that such sheet-copper as could 
have been procured by trading or by shipwreck would, of necessity, 
be European copper and that European copper is as different from 
native copper as night is from day and that analysis has shown the 
copper from mounds in Florida, in Ohio, and elsewhere in which no 
object distinctly of European provenance has been found, to be 
native copper. 

In conclusion I would say there is no one whose conversion to 
our way of thinking as to aboriginal copper would be more wel- 
come than that of one who has given so much attention to the sub- 
ject as has Mr McGuire, and it would seem as though this con- 
summation might be realized, for Mr McGuire, step by step, is 
abandoning his original position, as what follows will clearly show. 

In his interesting memoir on pipes, Mr McGuire says (page 
523): “ His re“erence from a naturalist’s standpoint naturally ignores 
the technological consideration of the subject, as well as the con- 
temporaneity of metal in the mounds, especially copper.” 

Here Mr McGuire cites the presence of copper, just copper, as 
a proof of modern origin. 

Continuing, he says, ‘also the many asserted discoveries of 
objects of undeniably European manufacture, such as an implement 
of copper.” 

Here it is copper wrought into implements, at which Mr Mc- 
Guire draws the line. 

Mr McGuire now admits in his answer to my paper that rude 
impleme ¢s of copper were in the possession of the aborigines be- 
fore white contact ; he thus abandons his former position as to the 
metal copper and implements of copper. 

Now we come to the next step. In a late writing Mr McGuire 
cities the presence of shee¢-copper with a pipe as an evidence of its 
European origin. Here we have the line drawn at shee¢-copper. 

But now Mr McGuire, in his reply to my paper, admits that he 
has made from native metal a copper that will bend backward and 
forward, and cites an early writer to show that copper of this de- 
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scription, which practically was sheet-copper, was found by the 
whites in the possession of the aborigines; so here Mr McGuire 
goes still another step farther, to rude sheet-copper in pre-Colum- 
bian times. 

Finally, in his reply to my paper, the line seems to be drawn at 
thin and uniformly made sheet-copper, embossed ; so Mr McGuire 
seems to be gradually abandoning his contention and to be coming 
toward us step by step. Let us hope that his next step will be to 
throw overboard what is left of his theory as to copper and join the 
camp of those who, relying on proofs, — historical, technological, 
chemical, and of association, — believe in the purely aboriginal 
origin of most of the mound copper. 


Mr McGutire’s ConcLuDING REMARKS 


The opinion originally expressed, that the discovery of sheet- 
copper among aboriginal remains, wherever found, is suggestive of 
European influence, is not weakened in the slightest by Mr Moore’s 
reply to my criticism of his paper, as I shall endeavor to explain, 
following the order of his remarks. 

It cannot justly be a matter for regret to archeologists that I 
make no reply to the “chemical side of the paper’’ when I admit 
my inability to do so from a chemical standpoint, and would conse- 
quently not be excusable were I to attempt to argue a subject upon 
which I knew I was incapable of intelligently expressing my views. 

I do not hesitate, however, to venture the assertion that the 
formation of carbonate and oxides has not impaired the original 
evenness and thinness of Mr Moore’s copper finds to a degree suffi- 
cient to prevent our seeing enough to form a fair estimate of the 
original appearance of these interesting objects, the technique of 
which is so indicative of an art peculiarly un-American, as is shown 
in Mr Moore’s figure 1. There is an evenness about it and a 
regularity suggestive of the handiwork of a skilled metal-worker, 
and if that worker was an Indian the white man must have taught 
him the use of the tools. That the Indian in certain localities was 
an apt pupil in metal work is related by more than one historian of 
Mexico and Peru, who early observed that in working metal the 
Indian quickly surpassed his Spanish teacher in skill. 
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The repoussé work, consisting of dots, lines, and curves (includ- 
ing circles) impressed on thin sheet-copper, as shown by Mr 
Moore’s discoveries, means infinitely more than the mere hammer- 
ing down of a nugget, for evenness had to be maintained through- 
out, and when attained it was requisite that it be continued through- 
out the whole process of creating the repoussé decoration or effect. 

The amount of copper found by Mr Moore in his excavations 
indicates a source of supply more abundant than can be imagined to 
have been furnished by aboriginal trade, regardless of whether the 
supply came from Lake Superior or from Virginia, though such 
supply could have been furnished by the whites, with whom we 
know the Indians, from the very beginning, and from the St Law- 
rence to the Rio Grande, traded for copper. 

Le Moyne, the artist and author of the De Bry plates, was in 
Florida with the expedition of Réné Laudonniére, about 1565. The 
plates referred to are in De Bry’s Brevis Narratio which constitutes 
part 2 of the Collectiones Perigrinationum, published in Frank-fort- 
on-the-Main in 1591. Of this work Joseph Sabin, in his Déction- 
ary of Books Relating to America, says: ‘It is true that numerous 
plates were added to these texts, but they had been made for the 
most part after fanciful designs, adapted, some well, some ill.” Mr 
Moore, in apology, however, himself suggests Le Moyne’s want of 
exactness as to details. But admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, Mr Moore’s contention that Le Moyne did see these objects, 
I would call attention to plate 42, one of the series in this same 
volume, which represents an Indian standing over a French prisoner 
in the act of killing him with an axe, the axe having ax eye to it and 
a helve in the eye. Therefore, to follow Mr Moore’s line of argu- 
ment, we should believe that the natives possessed such axes prior 
to the arrival of the whites, although we have Laudonniére’s asser- 
tion that he compensated the natives who sent him presents, with 
axes, knives, glass beads, and mirrors. 

The plates represent, let us admit, metal plates; they hang on 
the breasts of the natives and from their girdles, and in the fore- 
ground of one illustration are represented quite a pile of them. In 
De Bry’s plate 12 a native sorcerer is represented as kneeling in 
D’ Ottigny’s shield, which is of the exact type of the metal plates 
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figured. Let us go one step further in this interesting inspection. 
Laudonniére records that these natives told him that their women 
danced with plates of gold hanging from their girdles, the greater 
part of which came from the Spanish ships wrecked fifteen years 
before (or about 1550), and that numerous ships were wrecked in 
the straits. In the legends describing the forty-two plates of De 
Bry’s second volume, there is not a word of reference to copper 
ornaments, an omission which would appear very singular were one 
to suppose Le Moyne’s figures accurate. 

Hariot, in 1585, referring to the Raleigh expedition, describes 
conditions more accurately when he refers to receiving twenty-six 
deer-skins in exchange for a copper kettle, which the Indian im- 
mediately knocked a hole in and suspended from his neck as an 
ornament ; and this occurred on the Carolina coast, presumably 
nearer the source of aboriginal copper supply than was Florida. 
At this time Ralph Lane wrote from Roanoke to the Company in 
England that they could do no better than to send over copper 
articles of all kinds with which to trade, quaintly expressing his 
views that “ copper caryeth all so it be red.” 

I agree with Mr Moore that copper ornaments found in Florida 
could have been made there as well as anywhere ; but that signifies 
nothing, for the plates, if made in Florida, must have been fash- 
ioned through white influence, as shown in every line, and by their 
evenness and their curves. My reference to working nugget cop- 
per from the Lake Superior region was given for the purpose of 
recording my own experience — to show that / could not work it, 
although the specimens were sent to me as the most ductile they 
had in the region. But I did work a piece of fissure copper, from 
Virginia, to such thinness that I could bend it with the hand. 

Regarding the embossed work figured in De Bry’s illustrations, 
I submit there is no more reason to attribute it to savage origin 
than there is to so attribute the eyed axe above referred to. 

Narvaez was in Florida in 1528; twelve years later De Soto 
passed through the country ; both lost men there, and the numerous 
Spanish wrecks on the coast must have thrown many men into the 
hands of the natives up to the time of Laudonniére, from whom 
the natives could have learned the art of copper working. Le 
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Moyne, if he saw the plates, recorded also seeing the eyed axe. If 
seeing the plates made them aboriginal, what prevents the same 
argument from applying to the axe? 

Having made an exhaustive study of aboriginal American pipes, 
or perhaps I should say primitive pipes, there can surely be no 
objection to my drawing deductions from personal experience, espe- 
cially where it is confined strictly to a line along which I am sup- 
posed to be able to form them intelligently. 

I do not deny the existence of dogs in Florida before the coming 
of the whites, nor do I admit it. I would say, however, that the 
want of references to dogs in the literature of the region indicates 
the probable absence of that animal, though the Coronado expedi- 
tion found dogs in the west in 1541 used as pack-animals, while 
Cabega de Vaca refers to dogs hundreds of miles west of where Mr 
Moore’s discovery of a dog bone was made. 

I do assert that the presence of dog bones in mounds is sug- 
gestive of European intercourse, and the same argument applies in 
the case of the finding of the bones of the great auk in a Florida 
shell-heap, which gave rise to much discussion as to how they got 
there. My suggestion that they may have been brought as sea 
stores by early voyagers was not received as worthy of considera- 
tion, but when so distinguished an osteologist as F. A. Lucas rec- 
ognizes from the same shell-heap ‘‘ the humerus of a typical dachs- 
hund,”’' the suggestion I first made becomes almost a certainty, for 
the dog bone came from the same part of the heap as did the bones 
of the great auk. 

I see no reason why I should not reiterate my remark “ that 
the age of copper objects in mounds is by no means so universally 
accepted as Mr Moore suggests.”” In this category I include also 
the finds in the Hopewell deposit as a matter of course. I claim 
that sheet-copper is suggestive of European influence and have 
difficulty in believing Mr Moore serious in asking of me the name 
of “any archeologist of note who shares my views as to copper.” 
I have asserted that there were such, and reassert it now. I may 
go even further and say that I can name one archeologist of inter- 
national reputation who agrees with me that the thin sheet-copper 


1 Science, February 20, 1903. 
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with repoussé work on it owes its origin to European influence, but 
I have no right to bring others into a controversy for which Mr 
Moore and presumably others hold me alone responsible, a position 
which I am perfectly willing to defend. I can only feel grateful to Mr 
Moore for his personal opinion expressed of me individually, even 
though he does not consider my opinion of ‘much avail’ on the 
copper question. But let us keep to the text and argue our sub- 
ject to archeologists, who form our jury. 

In such papers as I have written for publication by our National 
Museum I have never thought for an instant that any one could 
suppose what I have said should be considered to have official sig- 
nificance, for my work was solely that of a volunteer who had made 
a study which was regarded as of sufficient value for publication 
by the Museum and which would be accepted by students as the 
author’s opinion and entirely on its own merits. 

Pipes of all forms in the United States, except the tubular pipe, 
as I have shown in my paper, belong in contiguous areas. To this 
I know of no exception. Both the mound type of pipe and the 
monitor pipe I have asserted to be of comparatively recent origin, 
for the reason that in places on certain of them are observed a num- 
ber of flat surfaces or facets, and in or on these facets appear series 
of three, four, and five (commonly the latter), straight lines, par- 
allel and equidistant. These facets / can intimate only with a file. 
I cannot reproduce them with any stone tool, and could only be con- 
vinced,to the contrary by some one actually reproducing the mark- 
ing or something slightly resembling it. I have explained my views 
on this subject to many archeologists, and assert that, up to the 
present, from no one have I heard a suggestion indicating a method 
by which the work could be imitated. When it is shown to be due 
to an Indian method of work I will be glad to accept the proof, for 
no good will be gained by maintaining a contrary course. Those 
pipes, considered artistically, are indicative in every line of Euro- 
pean technique. 

Mr Moore’s assertion that the copper which I suggest was 
acquired by the Indians through trade and by shipwreck was sheet- 
brass as he can assert “from personal experience, often repeated,” 
brings into the controversy the assertions of Hariot, Smith, and 
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others that the Indians so traded, and further, examples of copper 
kettles in the National Museum, of European make, worked into 
ornaments, are too numerous to admit of doubt as to their existence. 

For Mr Moore’s kind wishes for my conversion ‘to our way 
of thinking,” I feel very grateful, and join freely in his wish, for 
its accomplishment is but a prerequisite to conviction of error, and 
when Mr Moore or any other person maintaining a similar belief 
offers suitable proof to overcome my scepticism on this subject, I 
will gladly proclaim my conversion. 

I have never denied the possession of copper by the aboriginal 
Americans ; on the contrary, I believe that practically all early voy- 
agers, from the Cabots and Verazzano to Cartier and Smith, refer 
to the use of it, one writer saying they had it of a thinness allow- 
ing of its being bent between the fingers. 

Every step of Mr Moore’s argument in his reply to my re- 
marks only emphasizes what I have contended from the beginning, 
and have never abandoned, that sheet-copper found in the mounds, 
or elsewhere, is strongly suggestive of European influence, conse- 
quently I fail to see what has been “ thrown overboard”’; but, to 
quote Mr Moore’s words, “relying on proofs, historical, technolog- 
ical, and of association,’ there is not a particle of valid evidence to 
sustain the contention of Mr Moore as to the aboriginal origin of 
most sheet-copper. On the contrary the natives did possess and 
work copper rudely and as a malleable stone. But when copper 
is found in thin sheets and those sheets are embossed and orna- 
mented with rvepoussé work; and when spear-heads are furnished 
with sockets, and the sockets are furnished with nail holes, we may 
safely assert that white influences are proven. 

Of the excellence of Mr Moore’s work all American archeol- 
ogists are proud, and its appreciation is neither enhanced nor less- 
ened by the age of his finds. I even admit that the opinion of a 
majority of archeologists is adverse to my own on the subject of the 
origin of mound copper ; nevertheless I maintain the correctness of 
my views. An auk bone in one place and with a dachshund ac- 
companiment, a glass bead in another, a crucifix in another, a fer- 
rule in another, medals in different localities, finger rings, curved 
base mound pipes, and even molded pipes with their artistic finish, 
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are all straws pointing in the single direction toward the first set- 
tlers, French, Dutch, and English, with their knowledge of artistic 
treatment and mechanicai skill. 

The case is not unlike that of the paleolith. A few years ago 
all believed it indicative of a low stage of culture in America and 
elsewhere. A few of us, after experiment, recognized in the paleo- 
lith a mere reject, the shape of which could not be improved. At 
first this was considered, like the case under discussion, heterodox; 
but a few were convinced in time, after thorough investigation, of 
the proper position of the so-called paleolith. There are yet those 
in America who place their faith in the paleolithic period, but they 
are gradually lessening in number. Our European contemporaries 
will, in time, be convinced of their error we feel sure. For myself, 
the thin sheet-copper, considered from any point of view, with its 
repoussé work has even less to stand upon and will in time be 
placed in the position to which it belongs, and that certainly post- 
Columbian. 

Since concluding my remarks above I have re-read Dr Cyrus 
Thomas’ paper on ‘‘ Mound Explorations’ in the Twelfth Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. Referring to certain well-known 
plates from the Etowah mounds, in which the repoussé work is 
prominent, Dr Thomas says (page 308): “ That they were not made 
by an aboriginal artisan of Central America or Mexico of ante- 
Columbian times, I think is probable, if not from the designs them- 
selves, from the apparent evidence that the work was done in part 
with hard metallic tools.” Again (page 711): ‘“ What is here 
affirmed, and what, it is believed, can be successfully maintained by 
reference to and inspection of the articles, is, that many of them, 
found in the mounds as well as ancient graves, have been made from 
sheets of copper so'uniform and even as to forbid the belief that 
they were hammered out with the rude implements possessed by 
the mound-builders of pre-Columbian times.” Dr Thomas suggests 
that a careful chemical and microscopical examination might settle 
the point. I have submitted these quoted remarks to Dr Thomas, 
who says he is of the same opinion still. I submit that Dr Thomas’ 
name will satisfy Mr Moore’s request and be an answer upon which 
both American and European archeologists may ponder. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


REMARKS BY F. W. PUTNAM (PRESENTED IN HIS ABSENCE BY 
B. Drxon). 


There is exhibited in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
a large collection of objects obtained from an altar in the great mound of 
the Turner group in Ohio. This mound was unquestionably of very con- 
siderable antiquity ; and of the thousands of ornaments found on the 
altar, not one is in any way suggestive of contact with white people. In 
the collection there are several natural nuggets of native copper, others 
partly flattened by hammering, and several hammered into sheets of vary- 
ing thickness. The copper ornaments were evidently made by hammer- 
ing and cutting the copper into the desired shapes. This lot of copper 
illustrates the method of working the native copper by hammering. The 
experiments that have been made in the Museum show that native copper 
can be thus hammered with stones, Not only does this lot of specimens 
prove the hammering of native copper, but with these copper objects 
there were found also pieces of meteoric iron, native silver, and a few 
bits of native gold that had been made into ornaments by first ham- 
mering the metals into thin sheets. One large piece of meteoric iron was 
evidently in its natural form, and another small piece had been flattened 
by hammering. Experiments have proved that this iron can be ham- 
mered with astone. Celts of copper and of meteoric iron, made by ham- 
mering, have been found in other prehistoric mounds and are exhibited 
in the Museum. ‘The question of making ornaments and implements of 
native copper by hammering, I had considered as settled twenty years 
ago, at the time my observations on the subject were first published. 
Moreover, Mr Moore’s research relating to the analyses of various copper 
objects found in the mounds is conclusive as to the origin of the copper. 


RemaARKS BY GEORGE A. DORSEY 


I have been familiar with the Hopewell copper for many years, 
have worked over it a great deal, have done something myself in regard 
to hammering copper with primitive tools. While still a student at 
Cambridge I satisfied myself that all the copper from the Hopewell 
mounds was of Indian origin, an opinion which I still hold. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 


ARE THE HOPEWELL COPPER OBJECTS PREHIS- 
TORIC? 


By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


At the Washington meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held conjointly with that of Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, I read a brief paper on 
the Hopewell copper objects, and it is now my wish to present a 
more extended communication on the subject. 

Mr Clarence B. Moore, whose valuable work in southeastern 
United States is so favorably known to all who are interested in 
American archeology, has recently called my attention to two sen- 
tences in my review of Mr Fowke’s Archeological History of Ohio, 
published in the American Anthropologist (volume tv, No. 3), which 
might be regarded by some as evidence that European objects were 
found in the Hopewell mounds of Ohio. If any one so construes 
these sentences, he gives to them an interpretation exactly the oppo- 
site of that which I wish to convey. 

When the land on which the Hopewell group of mounds is 
situated was cleared, about the year 1800, it was covered with a 
heavy forest growth of oak, walnut, etc., but on the upper one of 
the two terraces of the enclosure the growth was largely of oak. . 
Evidence based on the age of timber is very unsatisfactory, and one 
cannot say with certainty whether the largest trees growing from 
the mounds were two hundred or four hundred years of age. The 
fields have been cultivated for many years, and the height of each 
tumulus has been reduced and the diameter greatly extended. Our 
best evidence as to the antiquity of the mounds, therefore, is 
obtained from the excavations. These evidences are : 

First. Five or six of the mounds contain peculiarly shaped 
altars of burnt clay. These are confined to southern Ohio and are 
not mentioned by the earliest travelers who witnessed the southern 
Indians building mounds. The altars here referred to are those of 
the type described by Squier and Davis and in my own writings, 
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and not those formed of blocks of wood, squares of stone, and simi- 
lar structures. 

Second. The presence of chalcedony from Flint Ridge. So far 
as can be ascertained the Flint Ridge material was not used in his- 
toric times. 

Third. Substances not native to Ohio. In reviewing Mr Fowke’s 
book I used the term “ foreign” in allusion to objects found outside 
of Ohio; if I had been writing on the United States in general, I 
should not have employed the word, for in matters of such impor- 
tance as the antiquity of the Hopewell group, one cannot be too 
careful in the use of explanatory terms. In no other mounds have 
so many different substances been found. Without going into detail 


I may mention as having been unearthed during the Hopewell exca- 7 
vations, copper, mica, obsidian, galena, a fossil, sea-shells, sharks’ ” 


teeth, and Tennessee flint. Cannel coal, Flint Ridge material, and 
graphite slate were also found, but these cannot be considered to 
have come from a distance exceeding eighty or a hundred miles. 
Excepting the copper, these materials in themselves, whether 
obtained by barter or by travel, might not be evidences of antiquity, 
but the copper alone is sufficient to prove the pre-Columbian origin 
of the Hopewell group. The careful analysis made by Mr Moore 
and published some years ago in his ‘‘As to Copper from the 
Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida,” showed that copper not 
only from other mounds but that from the Hopewell group con- 
tained a higher percentage of pure copper than the European com- 
mercial copper of two centuries or more ago. This cannot be gain- 
said. The presence of half-hammered nuggets in the Hopewell 
effigy mound was, to my mind, conclusive evidence. These nuggets 
do not present the smooth surface of copper beaten with an iron 
hammer, nor are the forms regular. They have undoubtedly been 
rudely shaped with stone hammers, showing a process but begun. 
In June last I visited Wisconsin and was astonished at the amount 
of drift-copper occurring on the surface between Two Rivers and 
Princeton, a distance of about one hundred miles. I obtained a 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds of specimens of varying sizes, some 
of which have been partly worked by man. The hammered pieces 
were larger than those found in the Hopewell group. None of 
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them was cut from European commercial bars; all are from the 
drift or were mined in the Superior- Michigan region. 

Can the advocate of the modern origin of all our mound-groups, 
in which the highest culture is in evidence, claim that French, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, or American traders obtained metal carry- 
ing a higher percentage of copper than the European copper of the 
times in which they lived, worked some of it into such strange sym- 
bols as the swastika and many cosmic figures and combinations, or 
into thin sheets ; made immense copper axes (one of which weighed 
nearly thirty-eight pounds), and long bar-shaped objects of solid 
copper weighing from ten to thirty pounds, such as has been found 
in Wisconsin; and after doing this skilful work have hammered 
with stones some ill-shaped nuggets and traded these masses of 
varying forms, representing many stages of workmanship, to the 
natives to be placed by them in the mounds? Is there any field 
evidence of such a contention? Can we logically conceive of an 
illiterate trader (for not one in a dozen of the early traders could 
either read or write) knowing aught concerning the swastika or the 
cosmic symbols? It is well known that traders did carry brass, 
beads, kettles, and the like into the Indian country ; but imagine a 
trader visiting the Hopewell group with sixty-eight copper axes in 
his possession, ranging from four ounces to thirty-eight pounds in 
weight! And there is no European or American axe of white 
man’s make of the peculiar form of the Hopewell specimens. 

The designs in sheet-copper are so intricate that up to the pres- 
ent no one has been able to correctly interpret them. Professor 
Putnam and Mr Willoughby have published a paper on these 
strange designs which, up to the present time, is the only attempt at 
explanation that has been made.' To assert that any of the objects 
found during the Hopewell explorations are of European origin, or 
that the art products of these mounds were inspired by a knowledge 
of the white man’s methods, is to assume a position, it appears to 
me, directly contrary to that which the facts warrant. é 

% There is another strong argument in favor of the pre-Columbian 
origin of the copper objects from the Ohio mounds. La Salle’s 
chroniclers are silent in regard to the Lower Scioto region, and it is 


1<¢Symbolism in Ancient American Art,’’ Proceedings of the A. A. A, S., 1896. 
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not probable that any explorer or trader visited the Ohio valley prior 
to La Salle’s time. If the villages of this section had been occupied 
by the Indians in 1669, when La Salle conversed with the Shawnee 
prisoner, he surely would have mentioned them. 

Let us consider the field evidence again, An inspection of the 
village sites on the Scioto and its tributaries, where the Shawnees 
lived for so long, reveals very little village refuse. Save at Frank- 
fort (in Ross county, six miles from Hopewell), there are no 
mounds or other works near the village sites. Now, curiously 
enough, the Frankfort site (Chillicothe-on-Paint ') was to the east, 
and extended over the edge of a fortification of pre-Columbian char- 
acter. There were four mounds in or near the enclosure, and it is 
well known that the Shawnees did not use them, and in these 
mounds we found the usual Lower Scioto copper objects, etc., 
when we opened them in 1888 and 1889. 

The Shawnees buried their dead in trenches and graves in the 
eastern part of the town, and as these graves have frequently been 
opened, an excellent opportunity has been afforded of contrasting 
the modern with the pre-Columbian mortuary accompaniments. In 
these trenches and graves glass beads, brass kettles, and iron knives 
have been found with the human remains; in the mounds there 
were two small altars, pyrula shells, pipes, etc.; but in the graves 
no pyrula shells, no monitor pipes, no copper, no slate ornaments 
were found. 

On the known historic sites in southern Ohio so little is found 
that, were it not for our records of Logan, or Tecumseh, or Corn- 
stalk, we would be inclined to conclude that roving hunters incapa- 
ble of producing men of ability lived there. The great Illinois 
sites mentioned by La Salle are covered with the usual village 
débris of bone, shell, stone, and clay, but not in such quantity as at 
Madisonville, at Two Rivers (Wisconsin), or at Highbys and other 
points on the Scioto. These Scioto sites not only display evidence 
of long occupancy by a few people or of a large population for a 
limited period, but they are surrounded by or are in combination 
with great enclosures or mound-groups. In them the art is not 


1 Chillicothe means ‘‘ Place of residence.’’ There were several towns bearing the 
name — Old, Upper, Lower, etc. 
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confined to the scanty scrapers, rude hammers, and knives or axes 
of the Shawnee and Illinois sites. On the contrary, the art is the 
best found east of the Pueblo country. If these tribes were living 
when Sir John Hawkins’ men passed through the middle of the 
continent, about the year 1570, on their way from Nicaragua to 
Cape Breton, supposing that the sailors traversed the Ohio valley, 
they would have left us a glimpse of these Scioto sites. But the 
book on their wanderings is, of course, silent on the subject. It 
mentions the Iroquois, but that is about the only tribe we can rec- 
ognize with certainty. 

Dr Cyrus Thomas has said that the Shawnees came to Ohio in 
times of antiquity. I do not believe he has determined the date of 
this move —if he has, I court correction. That their village was 
alongside one of the earth enclosures, yet totally distinct from it; 
that the art products of the two are quite dissimilar — one being 
crude, the other more advanced, —are further evidences, to my 
mind, of the pre-Columbian origin of the mound-groups and their 
contents in Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 
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PRIMITIVE COPPER WORKING 


a, Part of a copper ear-ornament from a mound of the Hopewell group, 
Ohio. 4, Modern copy of the above made by primitive processes. 
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PRIMITIVE METAL WORKING 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Apropos of the discussion at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association at Washington of the sheet-copper objects from the 
mounds, a brief account of an experiment in native copper working 
with primitive tools, made by the writer in 1894, may not be with- 
out interest. Only two trials were made to form sheets from native 
copper, both of which were successful. The first sheet produced 
was from a nugget from an altar of an Ohio mound, the second 
was from native copper from the Lake Superior region. But one 
attempt was made to form an ornament from a sheet of copper thus 
produced, the result of which is shown in 6 of the accompanying 
plate x1. The upper figure (a) of the same plate represents half 
of an ear-ornament from an extensive deposit of copper objects in a 
mound of the Hopewell group, Ohio. Although larger and more 
elaborate ornaments were found, this object was chosen for repro- 
duction because its construction from a nugget of native copper in- 
volved all the various processes necessary for making any object 
of metal from these mounds—hammering, annealing, grinding, 
cutting, embossing, perforating, and polishing. 

The experiment was carried out upon a sea-beach strewn with 
water-worn stones of all sizes. Placing upon a smooth stone a 
piece of native copper from the Lake Superior region, and using 
an oval water-worn stone as a hammer, the copper was carefully 
beaten. A few blows sufficed to show the tendency of the copper to 
crack along the edges as it expanded. This tendency was over- 
come by annealing. It was only by careful hammering and repeated 
annealing that the mass was formed into a thin sheet. When the 
sheet had attained the required size it was ground to a uniform thick- 
ness between two flat stones, the work being hastened by the addi- 
tion of fine sand. 

The sheet was cut into circular form by incising partly through 
the copper with sharp flints and breaking off the superfluous metal. 
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The rough edges were then ground smooth on stones. As the four 
disks forming the pair of ornaments which served as a pattern were 
remarkably alike in size and contour, and appeared to have been 
made over the same mold, a modern form of the required shape 
was constructed from a piece of driftwood by charring and scraping 
and cutting with sharp flints. Over this form the copper disk was 
molded by light hammering and by pressure, the burnishing and 
pressing tool being made from a splinter broken from a beef-bone 
found on the beach. During the pressing and embossing process it 
was necessary to anneal the copper several times in a small fire 
kindled upon the sand. The perforations were made by using a 
rudely chipped flint as a drill and reamer. The ornament was pol- 
ished with fine sand, and afterward with wood ashes. 

The remarkable objects wrought from copper, silver, and mete- 
oric iron from the Turner and Liberty groups, Ohio, on exhibition 
in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and those from the Hope- 
well group in the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, should be 
carefully studied by all students interested in primitive metal work- 
ing. These collections include nuggets of meteoric iron,’ copper, 
and silver, most of them hammered to a greater or lesser degree. 
Among the finished implements and ornaments are celts and small 
cutting tools of copper and meteoric iron; head, breast, and other 
personal ornaments of copper, meteoric iron, and silver, and spool- 
shaped ear-ornaments of copper, some of which are overlaid with 
thin sheets of meteoric iron or silver. Symmetrical hemispheres of — 
clay from half an inch to two inches in diameter were very neatly 
covered with thin sheets of meteoric iron, copper, or silver, the plate 
of metal on the flat side of the ornament having two perforations 
for attachment. Many symbolic designs cut from thin copper are 
also in the collections,’ and to a student of the higher symbolism of 
the American Indian these designs are of themselves sufficient proof 
of the native origin of the objects. 

A dozen or more small sheets of gold hammered from small 


1 For notices of meteoric iron from the Ohio mounds, with drawings and analyses, 
also for a brief account of the objects from the Turner group, see Professor Putnam’s 
notes in Peabody Museum Reports, vol. 11. 

2See Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science for 


1895, p. 302. 
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nuggets, but otherwise unworked, were taken from one of the altars 
of the Turner group and may be seen at the Peabody Museum. 
With this fact in mind, one should not too hastily question the state- 
ments of early writers that gold objects have been taken from the 
Ohio mounds. The more important evidences tending to show that 
the sheet-metal objects noted above are of prehistoric origin, may 
be summed up as follows : 

1. The extensive prehistoric mines where native copper and sil- 
ver were obtained. 

2. The.occurrences in the mounds of native copper and silver in 
nuggets, both worked and in their natural state, in company with 
ornaments from thin sheets of the same metals. 

3. The ornaments from the Turner, Hopewell, and Liberty 
groups are strictly of native design. 

4. The motifs of the symbolic forms expressed in the designs of 
many of the objects are the same as those occurring in objects of 
bone, shell, and stone throughout a large portion of America. 

5. The simple art of forming sheets of copper, silver, and gold 
(as well as the more advanced arts of metallurgy) was known and 
practised by the cultured tribes of the Peruvian region in prehistoric 
times. It is not probable that any archeologist will claim that the 
thin sheets from which many of the prehistoric Peruvian ornaments 
were cut, large though some of them were, were rolled by machi- 
nery, or that any processes other than those of hammering, anneal- 
ing, grinding, embossing, and perforating were followed in their 
construction. 

6. Practical demonstrations have shown that any of the metal 
objects from the above mounds could have been made by processes 
known to the Indians at the time of their first contact with whites." 

7. There is no evidence whatever of the European origin of the 
sheet-copper from the Turner, Liberty, or Hopewell groups, or that 
the mounds themselves are of post-Columbian date. 


1 That the Indians of the low grade of culture of the northern Athapascans under- 
stood the art of annealing is shown by a passage in Hearne’s narrative of his journey to 
Coppermine river in 1771. Writing of the native copper of that region, he says: ‘‘ By 
the help of fire, and two stones, they can beat it out to any shape they wish.’’—Samuel 
Hearne, A Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 175. 


AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES (1902) 
By STEWART CULIN 


It is with some hesitation that I again present an article on a 
subject which has engaged my attention for many years. I propose 
briefly to summarize the results of my investigations of Indian games 
since 1897, when, in a paper read before the American Folk-lore 
Society,’ I announced the conclusions to which I had arrived at that 
time. Since that period, chiefly through the enthusiastic energy of 
my friend Dr George A. Dorsey, a vast amount of new material 
has been collected which has greatly increased the probabilities of 
comparative study. 

I have now to propose a new classification of Indian games, a 
classification similar to that used in the arrangement of the collection 
exhibited by the University of Pennsylvania at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, and one designed to include all our aboriginal 
games in which implements are employed. Indian children play a 


great variety of games, chiefly mimetic, without implements, such 
as tag, etc., corresponding with those of the children of civilization, 
but their exclusion does not affect the issues which are involved in 


the present discussion. 

The games of the American Indians may be divided into two 
general classes — games of chance and games of dexterity. Games 
of pure calculation, such as chess, are entirely absent. The games 
of chance fall into one of two categories: First, games in which im- ‘ 
plements, like dice, are thrown at random to determine a number 
or numbers, the sum of the counts being kept with sticks, pebbles, 
etc., or upon an abacus or counting board or circuit ; second, games 
in which one or more of the players guess in which of two or more 
places an odd or particularly marked lot is concealed, success or 
failure resulting in the gain or loss of counters. 

The games of dexterity may be enumerated as: First, archery 
in its various modifications ; second, a game of shooting at a moving 


1 Journal of American Folk-lore, vol. X1, pp. 245-252, Oct.-Dec., 1898. 
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target consisting of a netted wheel or of a ring; third, a game of 
sliding javelins upon the hard ground or ice; fourth, the game of 
ball in several highly specialized forms; fifth, the racing games, 
more or less interrelated to and complicated with the ball games. 
In addition there is a subclass of the game of shooting at a moving 
target, of which it is a miniature and solitaire form. Games of all 
these classes are found among all the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica, and constitute the games, par excellence, of the Indians. Chil- 
dren have a variety of other amusements, but those above described 
are played only by men and women, youths and maidens, and not 
by children, and usually at fixed seasons, once as the accompaniment 
of certain festivals or religious rites. 

There is a well-marked affinity and relationship between the 
manifestations of the same game, even among the most widely sep- 
arated tribes, the variations being more in the material of the im- 
plements, due to environment, than to the object or method of play. 
Precisely the same games are played by tribes belonging to unre- 
lated linguistic stocks, and in general the variations do not follow 
the differences in language. At the same time there appears to be 
a progressive change from what seems to be the oldest form, from 
a center in southwestern United States along lines north, northeast, 
and east. Similar changes probably occurred along lines radiating 
from the same center southward into Mexico. From such accounts 
of the Aztec games as have come down to us, they appear to be 
invariably higher developments of the games of the wilder tribes. 
Under no circumstances could they be regarded as the original 
forms, Inthe same way, the old games found in the cliff-dwellings 
are frequently of more highly developed types than those which 
exist among living tribes. The games of the Eskimo are all exten- 
sions of the same games we find among the Indians, but show always 
greater simplicity, lack of tradition, and a degradation of form which 
would preclude their being regarded as the source of the Indian 
games. 

There is no evidence that any of the games above described 
were imported into America at any time, either before or after the 
conquest. On the other hand, they appear to be the direct and 
natural outgrowth of aboriginal institutions in America. They 
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show no modifications due to white influence other than the decay 
which characterizes all Indian customs under existing conditions. 
It is possible, however, that the wide distribution of the ‘“ hand 
game’’ is a matter of comparatively recent date, due to wider and 
less restricted intercourse through the abolition of tribal wars. 
Playing cards, and probably the simple board game known to the 
English as “ merrills,” are the only games borrowed by the Indians 
from the whites. On the other hand, we have taken lacrosse in 
the north and racket in the south; and the Mexicans of the Rio 
Grande play most of the Indian games under Spanish names. 

My first conclusion as to the interrelation and common origin 
of Indian games was based on a comparative study of the stick- 
dice game, published in the Report of the U. S. National Museum 
for 1896. It appeared that the number of the sticks was originally 
four, and that the dice were originally made of canes, being the 
shaftments of arrows, painted or burned with marks corresponding 
with those used to designate the arrows of the four world-quarters. 
One of the four arrow-canes bore special marks which identified it 
with the throwing-sticks anciently used in the Southwest to propel 
an arrow in lieu of a bow. This specially marked cane, which gave 
an additional count when it fell uppermost, is perpetuated in a sim- 
ilarly marked implement giving an augmented count in a majority 
of the stick-dice games played throughout the continent. In the 
same way the inarks on the other sticks can be referred very directly 
to the arrow-cane shaftments of the world-quarters. Again, in one 
of the widely distributed types of the guessing games, the number 
of places of concealment is four, and the implements in which the 
object was hidden were derived from the four marked arrow-shaft- 
ments of the four directions. In general, in all the games we find 
an arrow, or a derivative of the arrow, the predominant implement, 
and the conception of the four world-quarters the fundamental 
idea. 

It became apparent that the relation of the Indian games to 
each other in the same area, and each to its counterpart among all 
the tribes, is largely dependent on their origin in magical ceremonies. 
Back of each game we find a ceremony in which the game was a 
significant part. The ceremony has commonly disappeared, and 
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the game survives as an amusement, but often with traditions and 
observances that serve to connect it with its original purpose. It 
follows that a correct understanding of the origin and final signifi- 
cance of our Indian games can be obtained only through a more or 
less perfect knowledge of the rituals and symbolism of the various 
tribes. Fortunately there remain certain tribes in which games 
occupy their original place in the religious life of the people, or a 
middle stage in which they are practised both as a rite and as an 
amusement. This is true both in Zufi and in the Hopi towns of Ari- 
zona. The Zufi war god Ahaiuta is the patron of games, and the 
offerings deposited at his shrine consist of miniature representations 
of the gaming implements. On the Hopi altars, which are erected 
in the kivas at the various annual ceremonies, the gaming imple- 
ments are the most significant objects. This is especially true of 
the altars of the Flute fraternities, where we see the miniature ring 
and dart of the hoop-and-pole game, the kicking billets of the 
kicked-stick race, and the tubes of the hidden-ball game — the 
latter often stuck like flowers in two sand mountains, corresponding 
with the two sand mountains of the Zufii game. 

The altar itself frequently appears to be the place where the 
divination was performed with the gaming implements. Not a few 
of the ceremonial offerings that are made at shrines prove to be 
conventionalized games, and even the images of the gods themselves, 
round billets, are related in some direct way to the gaming tubes, if, 
indeed, they are not derived from them. In one instance a sand 
or dry painting is used as the gaming circuit or diagram. 

Turning to the masks and other paraphernalia worn in the 
dances and ceremonies, we find a constant use of the gaming im- 
plements as essential parts of the costume. The ring at the base 
of the Hopi and Zufii masks is the gaming ring for the hoop-and- 
pole game. We discover it again among the Hupa in California, 
where a feather dart is stuck in either side. It is not unlikely to be 
the origin of the headbands of the northern coast tribes. Indeed 
the rings and bands of Indian costume may in general be traced to 
the game ring. As an illustration in point we find miniature rings 
surprisingly like game-rings worn as hair-ornaments by the Chey- 
enne, Arapaho, and Dakota. At last I learn that they are prizes for 
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the hoop-and-pole game, awarded to the successful contestant for 
a year. 

Returning to the Hopi masks, we discover that their ring-shaped 
mouths are also gaming rings. On one the nose consists of a 
feather dart placed just above it. The masks themselves are de- 
rived from the tubes of the hidden ball. Their eyes are the balls 
that are hidden, and one finds the counting-sticks placed like a 
visor over certain specimens. Again, the netted hoop of the hoop- 
and-pole rises as part of the head-dress of other masks. The 
head-dress of the Flute priest at Oraibi consists of the corn-husk 
wheel and darts, and the four flower-like cups of the hidden ball. 

Nor, as I have already indicated, is this use of gaming imple- 
ments confined to any particular tribe or tribes. For example, the 
woven and painted cloth that is worn suspended from the forehead 
down the back, among the Hupa, is the mat upon which they 
played their favorite game of sticks, or £7f. 

Turning now from the altars and costumes to the ceremonies 
themselves, we find the games surviving in their original forms. 
The idea of the dual principles of nature —the masculine and the 
feminine —is everywhere conspicuous in their symbolism. The 
arrow, in general, is regarded as masculine. The common female 
symbol is the netted wheel or one of its many derivatives. This 
netted wheel is copied from the spider-web, the attribute of the 
Spider-woman, the Earth-goddess, the mother of the Twin War-gods. 
The ceremonies in which it is employed are magical rites to secure . 
fertility, and the games in which it is used are all significant of the 
same idea. Among the Dakota it is called the elk game. The 
Pawnee know it as the buffalo game, and play it ‘to make buffalo.” 
The Wasco of Columbia river play it to insure a good run of salmon. 
Among the Hopi its employment is bound up with the fertilization 
and growth of corn. In its miniature and solitaire form, of which 
I have already spoken, it is played by lovers and is widely known 
as the “ match-making” or “ matrimonial ”’ game. 

Turning to another of the sacred games for which the implements 
are sacrificed upon the altar of the War-god, we find the stone ball 
of the kicking-race ceremonially deposited on the Hopi Powamu 
altar, and the race itself a magical rite to secure fields within its 
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circuit against sandstorms. The ball-race is repeated by many of 
the adjacent tribes, with some of whom, as with the Mexicans of 
the Rio Grande, it has lost all ceremonial significance. 

In general the ball games have yielded least fruitful results to 
my comparative study. The two principal games were racket and 
shinny. The morphology of the racket is not yet clear to me. 
It appears to have some connection with the web of the Spider- 
goddess, but Iam unable to demonstrate that this was the source of 
its origin. On the other hand it is a practical throwing contrivance, 
akin to the throwing-stick. The game of ball with rackets may be a 
dramatization of war. Mr Mooney has pointed out that the ball 
game receives the name of war among the Cherokee. Shinny in 
general is the woman’s game, but among some tribes it is played 
by men. As to the ball, there are two forms, one bag-shaped, and 
the other disk-shaped, flat, with a medial seam. The two sides of 
the latter are frequently painted different colors, and the ball itself 
has a symbolism, not yet understood, referable to the earth, the 
moon, or the sun. 

Of all the American ball games, the most interesting and pecu- 
liar is the widely-distributed woman’s game of double ball. I found 
it among the Hupa, played by men with two billets tied with cords, 
and was led to refer it to the ceremony in the Hopi Flute ‘“ dance” 
where the Flute-boy and Flute-maid toss an annulet and a billet by 
means of a slender stick into the meal-traced cloud symbols, as 
they advance in procession back to the mesa on the ninth day of 
the ceremony. This theory received unexpected confirmation in a 
discovery made by the Hyde Exploring Expedition at Pueblo 
Bonito. Here, in a sacrificial deposit in one of the chambers, were 
a number of beautiful flutes, together with curved billets and sticks 
for throwing them, easily recognizable as having been used in a 
game or ceremony akin to the double-ball game. 

Time and space do not permit me here to enter into a discus- 
sion of the details of the games. To me their direct interest is ex- 
ceeded by the many side-lights which are thrown by their study on 
primitive life and thought, by the many practical identifications of 
things which heretofore have been strange and obscure. A single 
illustration will suffice: The Zuiii, like many other tribes, play a 
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dice game in a flat basket similar in form to the Oraibi basket-trays. 
It has been a favorite notion with me that this appliance was in 
some way a derivative of a shield, and I was led to collect informa- 
tion about the flat Hopi baskets. From a manuscript of the late 
A. M. Stephen, who spent many years among the Hopi, I learned 
that their name for shield is ¢é-z'-po-o-ta ; but po’-o-ta is the name 
of these flat baskets. With this significant information it became ap- 
parent that these baskets, with their figures of eagles, etc., used for 
offerings on the shrine, were basket shields. This identification fur- 
nishes a clue to the explanation of many basket patterns. The so- 
called Navaho marriage basket, with its “ life-line,’’ contains a con- 
ventionalized bird, made “ alive’ by the break in the design which 
thus determines it as a bird. It would seem, too, with this expla- 
nation in mind, that the identification of many of the Hopi bowl 
designs becomes comparatively easy. 
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PROGRESS IN ANTHROPOLOGY AT PEABODY 
MUSEUM, YALE UNIVERSITY 


By GEORGE GRANT MAC CURDY 


In a review of anthropology at Yale University Museum as it 
is, one is unconsciously led to ask what it might have been had the 
late Prof. O. C. Marsh chosen that subject instead of paleontology 
for special research, and it once looked as if he might have done 
so. One of his earliest scientific papers, Description of an Ancient 
Sepulchral Mound near Newark, Ohio, made its appearance in 1866, 
the year his official connection with Yale College began. The con- 
tents of that Ohio mound became the nucleus of an anthropological 
collection that has grown slowly but constantly ever since. But 
Professor Marsh soon became so absorbed in paleontological re- 
search that his interest in anthropology continued to manifest itself 
in collecting only. He had time neither to study the materials 
gathered nor to make a systematic exhibit of them. 

The work of installation along definite lines was begun in the 
spring of 1899, soon after Professor Marsh’s death. A series rep- 
resenting the Paleolithic period of Europe was the first to be taken 
up, the arrangement being in conformity with de Mortillet’s system 
of relative chronology.? This was followed by the Swiss Lake- 
dwelling collection and an unusually fine Scandinavian neolithic 
series, the latter being classified in accordance with the latest work 
by Sophus Miiller of Copenhagen.* 

Last year was devoted to Egypt, Greenland, and Alaska. Judge 
Victor C. Barringer, during a long residence in Egypt, made a large 
collection of antiquities which were first deposited in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City, and later (1890) were 
bought for the Yale Museum. Part of this collection, with the 
recent annual accessions from the Egypt Exploration Fund, have 
been placed on exhibition. For the Greenland exhibit the Museum 

“American Journal of Science, vol. 42, pp. I-11. 

2 Le Préhistorique, Paris, 1900. 

3Nordische Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1897. 
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is indebted to Mr Benjamin Hoppin, Yale ’72. One of its features 
is a mounted Eskimo figure, prepared by Mr H. W. Hendley, 
under the supervision of Prof. W. H. Holmes, of the United 
States National Museum. The most prominent features of the 
Alaskan exhibit are two large wooden totemic figures, one of a 
bear from the ridge-pole of a Tongass dwelling, and the other of 
a raven, heron, or kingfisher which marked the site of a Tongass 
shaman’s grave. They were given to the Museum by Dr Wesley 
R. Coe, of Yale, who collected them while a member of the Harri- 
man Alaska Expedition. These exhibits, together with a consider- 
able amount of miscellaneous labeling, represent what was accom- 
plished in the way of installation during the three years ending June 
30, 1902. 

But the chief purpose of this paper is to record the progress of 
anthropology at the Museum since last June. This progress has 
been along the line (1) of accessions, including field-work, and (2) of 
installations. The accessions come under the head of purchases, 
gifts, and loan collections. Some field work was done in two dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Through information furnished by the 
Reverend Heber H. Beadle, of Bridgeton, New Jersey, an arche- 
ological reconnoissance of a portion of the Farmington river valley, 
lying to the north and to the south of New Hartford, was undertaken 
early in the autumn. There are outcrops of a rather coarse, fibrous 
steatite or soapstone on the farms of Henry C. Butler, Lucas H. 
Mason, and G. C. Beckwith, in the Nepaug valley, about three miles 
south of New Hartford. Mr Mason, who acted as our guide, had 
recently found a number of worked blocks of soapstone, one of 
which had been transported and set up in front of his house. This 
latter measures between three and four feet long, a foot or more 
wide, and somewhat less than two feet in height, with deep, parallel, 
transverse incisions and the beginnings of one or two longitudinal 
grooves. These were evidently the first steps toward blocking out 
soapstone vessels. 

On the stone wall in front of Mr Butler’s farmhouse there is 
another, somewhat smaller, block of carved steatite, which was 
found on the ridge to the east of the farmhouse and not far from 
where the block mentioned above came. This is the rough draft of 
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a statue. On the head, which is slightly differentiated from the 
body by a circumferential groove, there are traces of human fea- 
tures—eyes, nose, mouth, and chin—produced by simple engrav- 
ing. When doubt was expressed as to the authenticity of these 
scratches, Mr Mason emphatically asserted that they were found 
on the block when it was uncovered. 

Mr Mason recently exposed the worked surface of either a 
soapstone bowlder or outcrop near the top of the ridge already 
mentioned, and not far from the southern boundary of land belong- 
ing to Mr Butler. The quarries of the Connecticut Asbestos Min- 
ing Company are located on the same tract of land. 

Two visits were made to the Nepaug locality, the first in com- 
pany with Prof. C. E. Beecher and Dr Geo. F. Eaton, both of Yale 
University Museum, and the second in company with Dr Eaton 
only. Mr Mason, who was our guide the second time also, took 
us to a soapstone ledge which he discovered last spring on the land 
of Mr Beckwith. This ledge lies just west of a little stream which 
separates it from the ridge where the carved blocks of soapstone 
were found, and which flows in a southerly direction for about a 
mile, emptying into the Nepaug after crossing the Collinsville road 
just above Mr Beckwith’s house. The outcrop has an almost 
north-and-south strike, and a dip of about 45° to the west. Its 
southern projection is completely denuded, and stands ten or twelve 
feet above the surrounding level. To the northward it disappears 
beneath a rising surface. The deposit has a laminated structure, 
and that the aboriginal workmen took advantage of this is seen in 
the flat-topped stumps or scars in the centers of bowl-shaped de- 
pressions which contained the incipient vessels until severed from 
the parent ledge. Two such markings were already exposed, and 
the upper portions of two more were visible above the layer of earth 

at the base of the ledge. Removing this layer we came upon a 
deposit of soapstone chippings reduced to the fineness of sawdust, 
buried in which were angular fragments of large quartzite pebbles. 
A depression in the top of the ledge, immediately to the north of 
its exposed portion, was partly filled with earth and leaves, and was 
apparently produced by the removal of many cubic yards of the 
soapstone. Displacing this earth-covering, we soon exposed half 
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a dozen vessel-scars of various shapes and sizes. Mr Beckwith has 
promised to protect the ledge as long as it remains in his possession. 
We found no vessels at that point, but were so fortunate as to secure 
a perfect one, which had been discovered about a foot below the bed 
of a small brook by R. R. Royce, a workman in the employ of Mr 
Beckwith, while excavating for a milk-house. The spot where the 
vessel was found is not more than a mile from the ledge. 

Steatite ledges and bowlders also occur some two or three miles 
north of New Hartford, and near the village of Pleasant Valley. 
Walter E. Manchester, of Pleasant Valley, conducted us to a large 
worked bowlder by the roadside, a short distance south of the vil- 
lage green. He also took us to a rock-shelter, which had been dis- 
covered two years ago by F. J. Daniels, within the town limits of 
Barkhamsted, on land belonging to Alvin Stewart. This shelter, 
which is formed by an outcrop of gneiss, is on the southern slope of 
a high hill, and faces the south. Its floor was excavated to a depth of 
twenty inches or more by Mr Manchester, who found several hun- 
dred specimens, many of them broken, consisting chiefly of frag- 
ments of soapstone dishes, stone implements used in quarrying 
soapstone, drills, arrowpoints, pottery fragments of both plain and 
decorated ware, broken deer bones, and charcoal. Mr Manchester 
has given the entire collection to the Yale Museum. There is a thin 
seam of steatite which outcrops in the shelter where the floor and 
ceiling meet, but it was probably not thick enough to admit of 
profitable exploitation. It is about half a mile from the shelter - 
to the nearest outcrops of steatite in any considerable quantity, al- 
though there are plenty of drift bowlders of steatite not more than 
a hundred yards away. 

A rock-shelter in another part of Connecticut was also visited, 
this time in company with Mr Alfred E. Hammer, of Branford. 
The shelter is less than a mile southwest of North Guilford, and 
the discovery that it contained Indian antiquities was made by Mr 
Lane while seeking cover there from a heavy rain-storm. Mr 
Lane’s attention was first attracted to the blackness of the earth 
beneath his feet, and the thought occurred to him of transporting it 
to enrich his flower-beds. In ascertaining the depth of the black 
deposit he turned up flint implements. A later and somewhat 
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thorough exploitation of the shelter netted results in the uncover- 
ing by Mr Lane of six or seven hundred stone implements, most of 
which are now in Mr Hammer’s private collection. No pottery 
was found. The shelter is formed in and under a bed of coarse 
sandstone conglomerate with a very gentle dip to the east and a 
north-and-south strike. It is perfectly dry and commodious, being 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long, five to four- 
teen feet high, and with an average depth of about ten feet. It 
faces westward, of course, and looks through woodland out upon a 
brook of clear, cold water not more than fifty yards away. An old 
Indian trail passes within a few feet of its northern extremity. 

It will be possible to enumerate only the more important acces- 
sions received since last June : 

The Misses Terry, of New Haven, have deposited in the Museum 
an elaborate beaded ceremonial shirt of buckskin, presented to their 
brother, General Alfred H. Terry, by a Sioux chief. 

This year’s annual gift of Egyptian antiquities from the “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund” comes from two well-known localities, Abydos 
and Fayum, and will soon be added to the previous gifts from the 
Fund already on exhibition. One hundred flint implements belong 
to the prehistoric period ; the other objects from Abydos range in 
point of historic sequence from the first to the thirtieth dynasty. 
The series from Fayum belong to the Graeco-Roman period. 

Mrs Kate Foote Coe and her sister, Mrs E. H. Jenkins, of 
New Haven, have given two valuable Chilcat blankets. Both 
blankets were collected in 1886 by Mrs Coe, one being obtained 
from a receptacle in the top of a totem pole on the island of Kil- 
lisnoo, southern Alaska. When found it was wrapped about the 
bones and ashes of a cremated body. In addition Mrs Coe and 
Mrs Jenkins have lent to the Museum nine baskets: one Japanese 
from the island of Nippon, the others from Alaska and California 
Indian tribes. 

The most important accession of recent years is the loan collec- 
tion of Indian basketry and other ethnological specimens belonging 
to Mr and Mrs William Hamilton Moseley, of New Haven. Mr and 
Mrs Moseley began collecting on one of their early visits to the far 
west, and have since traveled extensively in western United States and 
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in Mexico, British Columbia, and Alaska. Some of their specimens 
were obtained for them through trained ethnologists ; the result is 
a collection of unusual scientific value, representing almost every 
basket-making. tribe from the Aleutian islands to Tehuantepec, 
besides many tribes of the interior. Nor was their collecting 
limited wholly to basketry, although more than two hundred of the 
three hundred specimens come under that head. A majority of 
objects other than baskets are from Alaska. Among these, two 
Chilcat blankets and a war knife deserve special mention. One of 
the blankets and the war knife were obtained for Mr and Mrs 
Moseley by Lieut. G. T. Emmons. The Moseley collection is 
already installed in new and suitable cases. 

This represents in outline the recent progress of anthropology 
at the Yale Museum — progress made without the aid of any fund 
whatever. Even a small fund could be made to go far toward 
defraying the necessary expenses of care and maintenance, encourag- 
ing at the same time new gifts and loans of specimens. A larger 
fund would render possible the harmonious development of the 
whole collection by enabling the curator to conduct field explora- 
tions and, as exceptional opportunities occur, to make purchases of 
specimens. As long as he lived Professor Marsh spent his money 
freely toward increasing the anthropological collection. This finan- 
cial support, which, of course, stopped with his death, no one else 
has assumed. Nevertheless, the annual accessions have increased 
in number since then. By accession is meant the number of speci- 
mens received at one time; it may be one, or it may be hundreds, 
and even thousands. During the four years ending with Professor 
Marsh’s death there were 23 accessions to the anthropological col- 
lection. Within the four years that have since elapsed, there have 
been 63 accessions. In other words, almost as many accessions 
are received in one year now as were received in four years prior to 
1899. There is every reason to suppose that, with a fund, or even 
with a regular patron, the increase would be much greater than it is. 
Under the circumstances, we can attribute the recent “ Progress in 
Anthropology at Peabody Museum” to the gradual increase of 
general interest in the subject, an interest which, if properly fostered, 
will make itself felt even more in the future. 


PARSEE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL OBJECTS IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


By I. M. CASANOWICZ 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Historic Religions in the United States National 
Museum has lately been enriched by the addition of a collection of 
objects, illustrating some of the Parsee beliefs and rites, which was 
brought by Dr Emily Brainard Ryder from Bombay, India. A 
few remarks on the Parsees and their religious tenets may precede 
the description of this collection. 

The Parsees form a community of about 100,000, of which the 
greater part, about 90,000, is settled in India, chiefly in Bombay, 
the rest being scattered here and there in Persia. They derive their 
name from the province of Pars, or Fars, broadly employed for 
Persia in general, from which country they migrated after its over- 
throw by the Arabs 641 A. D. 

Their faith, which was for centuries previous to the Mohammedan 
conquest the state and national religion of Persia, is based on the 
teachings of Zoroaster (Zarathustra) who, according to the most 
reliable tradition, flourished in Bactria’ between the middle of the 
seventh and beginning of the sixth centuries B. c.? 

The substance of the Parsee creed is this: There is one supreme 
God, Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda), creator and ruler of the universe, 
author of all good. Associated with him in the government of the 
world are seven subordinate spirits, the Amshaspands (Amesha- 
Spentas), or archangels. Opposed to these powers of good is 
Ahriman (Angra-Mainyus) at the head of the malevolent spirits, the 
cause of all that is evil and noxious in the world. The conflict 
between these primeval causes of light and darkness, of good and 
evil, has been going on since the beginning of time and their 


1 About corresponding to the modern Balkh in Afghanistan. 
2Compare A. V. William Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New 


York, 1899, pp. 14, 174, 205-225. 
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influence pervades the whole universe, but will end in the triumph 
of the good over the evil.’ 

The Parsees believe in the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and a last judgment. 

The moral teachings of the Parsees are comprised in the triad 
of pure thoughts, pure words, and pure actions (Humata, Hukhta, 
and Hvarshta). The virtues inculcated in particular are purity 
alike of body and soul, truthfulness and uprightness, charity and 
benevolence, the destruction of noxious creatures and the care of 
useful animals, and the keeping pure of fire, water, earth, and the 
air as the beneficent creations of Ormuzd. 

The sacred scriptures of the Parsees are contained in the Avesta, or 
Zend Avesta, in which the following main divisions are distinguished : 

1. Yasna, the chief liturgical work, and the oldest and most 
sacred part of the Avesta, including, as it does, the Gathas, hymns, 
or psalms composed in an older dialect and derived from the say- 
ings or sermons of Zoroaster himself. 

2. Visparad, containing minor litanies, invocations to the various 
chiefs of the spiritual and terrestrial creation. 

3. Yashts, invocations and hymns to the ancient Iranian divini- 
ties and heroes. 

4. Khorda Avesta, or Minor Avesta, comprising minor liturgical 
texts, as the Nyaishes and Gahs, or the five daily prayers, the Afrin- 
gans, or benedictions, etc., a kind of extract from the Avesta for laymen. 

5. Vendidad, a code of religious and civil laws and stibininsas a 
kind of Parsee Pentateuch.? 

1The Parsees protest against the imputation of dualism, 7. ¢e., the doctrine of two 
original independent spirits, one good and the other bad, to their theological system, The 
primeval principles of good and evil ( Vohumano and Akemmano, or Spenta-Mainyus 
and Angra-Mainyus), the Parsees claim, were, though opposed to each other, united in 
every existing being, even in Ahura Mazda himself, and by their union produced the 
world of material things and of spiritual existences. Compare Karaka, History of the 
Parsis, London, 1884, 2, 187; also Martin Haug, Zssays on the Sacred Language, 


Writings and Religion of the Parsees, Bombay, 1862, p. 258. 
2The present Avesta, which equals perhaps one-tenth of the Bible in extent, is be- 


‘lieved to be but a small remnant of the original Zoroastrian sacred literature which was - 


lost during the invasions of Persia by Alexander the Great (330 B. Cc.) and the Arabs 
(641 A. D.). According to the Arabian chronicler Tabari (died 923) the Persian sacred 
scriptures were inscribed on twelve thousand cowhides, and Hermippos, a Greek philoso- 
pher of the third century B. C., credits Zoroaster with the composition of two million 


verses. 
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The Parsees, constituting perhaps the smallest community in 
the world, occupy a most prominent place among the several na- 
tionalities of India. They are distinguished by honesty, energy, and 
capacity, and their reputation for benevolence and generosity is 
world-wide. 

THE COLLECTION 

1. Fire-urn.—Made of brass and nickel-plated ; height, 13% 
in.; diameters, 11% in. and 7% in. (Plate xu, figure 2. Museum 
number 216,051.) Fire, by reason of its usefulness, brightness, 
purity, and incorruptibility, as also the sun, are considered by the 
Parsees as bearing the most perfect resemblance to the nature and 
perfections of the supreme God, and therefore as his most adequate 
symbols. Both are therefore objects of religious reverence. The 
Parsees are the only Eastern people who entirely abstain from 
smoking, and most of them would rather not blow out a candle if 
they could help it. One of the most important rites of Parsee 
worship is to keep up a perpetual fire in their temples.’ For this 
purpose fires are taken from various places of manufacture, to which, 
if possible, fire caused by lightning is added. Each of these fires 
has to undergo a “ purification” in the following manner: A per- 
forated metal tray containing small chips and dust of fragrant 
sandal-wood is held over it until the chips are ignited. From this 
new fire another one is produced in the same way until the process 
is repeated nine times. The several fires thus purified are collected 
together into a metal urn which is placed upon a stone altar in a 
separate chamber. The sacred fire is fed day and night with pure 
dry pieces of wood and other fragrant substances by priests in turn 
who, when officiating, cover the lower part of their face with a piece 
of cloth, called padan, so as not to defile the fire by their breath. 

The Parsees are taught in their youth to face some luminous 
object while worshiping God. When praying in the temple they 
turn toward the sacred fire ; when in the open air, toward the sun. 

2. Fire ladle.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 13 % in. 


1The Parsees distinguish three grades of fire temples: 1, Atash-dagdah, which can 
be touched both by priests and laymen ; 2, Atash-adaran, which can be touched by priests 
only ; 3, Atash-behram, the highest of all. Non-Zoroastrians are excluded from any fire 
temple. 
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(Plate x11, figure 1. Museum number 216,053.) The sacred fire 
and everything that is connected with it must not come in contact 
with anything that may contaminate it. A ladle is therefore used 
for taking up the wood chips offered for the urn. . 

3. Fire tongs.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Length, 134 
in. (Plate xu, figure 3. Museum number 216,052.) Used for 
picking up the wood chips for the sacred fire, which would be de- 
filed if touched with the hands. 

4. Offering tray.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 
1734 in.; depth, 1% in, (Plate x1, figure 4. Museum number 
216,054.) The Parsees have a kind of sacred meal in honor either 
of the dead or the guardian angels. Fruits and flowers are spread 
on a metal tray or on plantain leaves, while glasses are filled with 
fresh milk, pure water, wine, and sherbet. A priest recites the 
prayers called Afringans, which are either expressive of remembrance 
of the dead or which invoke the aid of the angel in whose honor the 
meal was prepared. After this consecration, which only a priest 
may perform, the meal is partaken by the invited guests.’ 

5. Zvay.—Made of brass and nickel-plated. Diameter, 121% 
in.; depth, 154 in. (Museum number 216,055.) 

6. Religious Costume.-—(Museum number 216,056.) This con- 
sists of (2) an ample double-breasted coat of cotton, reaching to the 
ankles, called jama ; (6) a belt, called pichori, made of cotton, about 
one yard wide and several yards in length, which is folded once 
and passed round the waist as many times as its length will admit ; 
(c) loose cotton trousers; (d) a pair of cotton gloves, and (¢) a kind 
of turban of brown figured silk. This costume is used by the Par- 
sees on formal and solemn occasions. The dress of the priests is 
the same, only that the head-gear is likewise of white cloth. 

7. Tower of Silence-— Model made of wood. Height, 18 in.; 
diameter, 28 in.; length of platform, 48 in.; width, goin. (Plate x1. 
Museum No. 215,412.) In agreement with the Zoroastrian doctrine 
that the four elements — water, fire, air,and earth, as the good crea- 
tions of Ormuzd, should be maintained pure and undefiled, the Parsees 
neither burn nor bury their dead, nor do they consign them to 
water, but allow them to pass over into another living body by ex- 


1 Compare Haug, op. cit., p. 199; Karaka, History of the Parsis, p. 171. 
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posing them on mountain heights, on so-called ‘towers of silence ”’ 
(dakhma), to be consumed by vultures. The tower of silence is a 
circular structure of stone, plastered with lime, from 60 to go feet 
in diameter and from 20 to 30 feet in height, open at the top, other- 
wise resembling a gasometer. Inside is a circular platform paved 
with large stone slabs, called favis, upon which the bodies are laid. 
The pavis are ranged in three concentric rows, diminishing in size 
from the outer to the inner ring, the outer being reserved for men, 
the middle for women, and the inner for children. The corpse is 
deposited wrapped in clean white cloths, which, however, must be 
old and worn out in order to admit of ready destruction. The 
“ heaven-sent”’ birds, which are always in the vicinity of the tower, 
swoop down upon the corpse as soon as it has been exposed, and 
it is said that it is quite stripped of flesh in an hour or two. In the 
center of the platform is a pit (andar), about 30 feet in diam- 
eter, from which four drains lead into four wells sunk in the ground 
outside of the tower. Into this pit the denuded bones are later de- 
posited where, under the tropical sun, they soon crumble into dust 
and are then, with all other remaining matter, conducted through 
the drains to the wells. The drains are provided with disinfectants 
(charcoal and sandstones) to purify the matter before it enters the 
ground, so as to preserve the earth from pollution. 

The principal towers of silence in use at present by the Parsee 
community of India are found on Malabar hill at Bombay. 


PIMA ANNALS 
By FRANK RUSSELL 


In recent years the impression has been gaining ground that the 
majority of the American tribes kept mnemonic or pictographic 
records of events. The number (three) of chronologic records thus 
far published is comparatively very small and the number of refer- 
ences to others that have wholly disappeared is not much greater. 
I was therefore much interested in discovering that the Pimas of 
southern Arizona have long been accustomed to record events by 
means of notched sticks. Four sticks were “told” to me by the 
men in whose charge they were; to any other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless. Chronologic sequence is subor- 
dinated to narrative, so that I have termed the records “annals” 
rather than calendars. 

The sticks are without ornamentation. The years are marked 
by transverse notches; the events by smaller notches or rude 
symbols, each of which may mean many different things. In only 
one instance has a symbol come to have a conventional meaning — 
the T is used habitually by one annalist for the drinking festivals at 
which native liquor was formerly brewed at the harvest season ; 
these were known to the whites by the name of “ tizwin drunks.” 
The saguaro cactus harvest marked the beginning of the year; ina 
land without winters we could not expect to find a “ winter count.” — 
This also coincided with the maize and mesquite harvest and the 
onset of the torrid heat of summer. 

The oldest of these annals date from the time of the meteoric 
shower of November 13, 1833, as do the oldest calendars among 
the Kiowa. Other older sticks are remembered by the old per- 
sons, but they have all been burned or otherwise destroyed. 

The relative importance of the events is of some interest, so that 
I have tabulated them below. As usual with Amerindian records 
these contain much that is trivial and omit much that is important. 
The reasons for this have been adequately set forth by Mallery. 
We should also bear in mind the fact that the importance of an 
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event differs according as it is viewed by a Caucasian or an Amerin- 
dian eye. 
Battles or skirmishes 
Infrequent natural phenomena, eclipses, floods, earthquakes, etc. 14 
Famines and years of abundance (only severe famines are noted) 5 
Epidemics 
Accidents, rattlesnake bites, lightning strokes, etc 
Events relating to whites but not to Pimas 
Relation with whites, building churches, schools, etc 
Number of sorcerers killed, chiefly during epidemics 
Changes of village sites (many changes not noted) 
Races; relay, kicking-ball, horse 
Festivals at which liquor was brewed 
Trivial events including those of personal interest to the annalist 13 
Number of persons killed during drinking bouts 


As examples of the nature of these annals the following extracts 
are offered : 

1833-34 

During the moon preceding the meteoric shower the Yumas, 
armed with clubs, bows, and arrows, attacked the Maricopa village. 
The Yumas surprised the Maricopas and captured their women, 
whom they surrounded and tried to take away with them. They 
were about to cross the Gila with their captives when the Pimas 
arrived and attacked. The women took advantage of the confusion 
to escape into the chaparral. The Yumas fought bravely, but they 
were overpowered by numbers and few escaped to tell of their 
defeat. 

In the early winter the meteoric shower took place. This 
event was followed by heavy rains that caused floods in the Gila 
and Salt rivers. The spectacle of falling stars was to the Pimas an 
augury of disaster and the speedy coming of floods was regarded as 
punishment for sins committed. What the sins might be they did 
not know, but concluded they must have offended some medicine- 
man who possessed great magic power. Many thought it must be 
the medicine-man Kak6 who brought this calamity upon them, 
because they had not shown him the respect that he thought was 
due. It is said that when the flood was at its height he climbed a 
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cottonwood tree and thence proclaimed, in a loud voice, that he 
would perform certain miracles that would prove disastrous to them 
if they would not listen to him and show him respect. 

Others declared that the floods were caused by the two sons of 
an old goddess Takwa-artam. When she saw the flood threatening 
to overwhelm the Pimas and Maricopas, she said to her sons, 
“Give me back my milk and then you can drown my people. The 
land is yet what it was when it was new.” This puzzled the two 
brothers. They knew they could not return the milk that had 
nourished them in infancy, so they did not allow the flood to rise 
any higher but caused it to go down. 

1836-37 

At the beginning of this year the fruit of the saguaro was 
gathered and a large quantity of liquor prepared from it. All the 
men became intoxicated —too drunk to be on their guard against 
an attack from the Apaches. Early in the morning a woman 
started toward the hills to gather cactus fruit. She had not gone 
far when she saw a man mount a horse and start toward her. She 
suspected danger and walked backward for some distance before 
turning to flee. She got half way to the village before she was 
overtaken by the Apache, with whom she struggled so desperately 
as to raise a cloud of dust. Those who were somewhat sober 
hastened toward the place, but were too late to rescue the woman 
from being roped and dragged to death. However, they overtook 
the party of Apaches and killed five of them. On examining the 
dead Apaches it was found that their bodies were -protected with 
rawhide armor; then the Pimas understood why their arrows had 
glanced off or jumped _ back. 


1857-58 

In the summer the Yumas came again, accompanied by the 
Mohaves. They sent scouts ahead who found the Maricopa women 
gathering mesquite beans. They killed all the women except one 
whom they kept to act as guide. She was the sister of a well- 
known Maricopa warrior and they compelled her to lead them to 
her brother’s home. When they reached it she was killed with a 
club and the man was chased, but he was as good a runner as he 
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was a fighter, and they could not catch him. A Yuma told him to 
stop and die like a man, but he answered that if they could over- 
take him he would show them how to die like a man. The Mari- 
copas fled from their village and the Yumas burned it. Messengers 
went to all the villages that day and under cover of the night the 
Pimas and Maricopas gathered; they kept coming until late the 
next forenoon. They found the Yumas encamped near the river at 
a spot where they had assaulted some women and a Pima had been 
killed while defending them. The Yumas had spent the night in 
singing their war-songs. Now and again a medicine-man would 
come forward to puff whiffs of smoke in order that their cause might 
find favor with the gods. The Pima-Maricopa council ended about 
noon, and it was decided to surround the Yumas and make special 
effort to prevent them from reaching the river to obtain water. 
Formed in a semicircle the Pimas and Maricopas shot down the 
Yumas on three sides. Soon the Yumas began to waver and be- 
come exhausted from thirst in the heat of the day. They made 
several attempts to break through the line, but failed, and finally 
gathered in a compact body to make a last attempt to reach the 
river. At that moment the Pimas and Maricopas who were on 
horseback rushed in upon the enemy and rode them down. After 
a hand-to-hand combat the Yumas were all killed except one who 
was stunned by the blow of a club and lay unconscious under a 
heap of dead. During the night he recovered his senses and es- 
caped. This was the bloodiest fight known and the Yumas came 
here to fight no more. 

The annals elsewhere narrate in detail the methods of fighting, 
which were quite unlike those in vogue among most tribes. The 
courage of both sides in the above described contest was of course 
sustained by their belief in magic power. Like oriental religious 
fanatics they felt themselves imbued with superhuman strength. 
The number killed, variously estimated by whites at from four to 
six hundred, shows how important was the engagement. 


1881-82 


The Pima police were sent from Sacaton to arrest some Kwahadk 
living at their village about fifty miles south of the agency. The 
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Kwahadk had been drinking tizwin, and as they had never been in- 
terfered with for this by the agent, they were not conscious of hav- 
ing transgressed any laws. Furthermore, drunkenness was the rule 
among the few whites with whom they had come in contact and it 
was a privilege the Kwahadk indulged in but once or twice a year. 
Old inhabitants at Sacaton tell me that the agent was working 
prisoners on a reservation farm and selling the crop for his own 
profit. The Pimas had been committing no misdemeanors or crimes 
that offered any excuse for imprisoning them, and the crops needed 
attention. Hetherefore ordered the police to bring in the Kwahadk 
dead oralive. One of the young Kwahadk frankly declared his inno- 
cence of any intentional transgressions and defied the police to take 
him from his home. He was promptly shot. As the police were 
returning to Sacaton they were overtaken by the father of the mur- 
dered man, who told them that he had nothing to live for since they 
had killed his son and they might as well kill him too. They obli- 
gingly complied with his request. 


THE GROWTH OF BOYS: CORRELATIONS FOR THE 
ANNUAL INCREMENTS 


By CLARK WISSLER 


The real problem in studies of growth is the determination of 
the annual increments during the period of growth for each degree 
of adult stature. Until we have sufficient measurements to tell 
us how the tall men and likewise the short men grew in boyhood, 
we can form no idea of the significance of any given part of the 
growing period. Thus far our knowledge of growth, as determined 
by physical measurements of children, is based on average statures 
obtained by single measurements of large groups of children. We 
thus gain a certain general curve of growth from which we infer 
certain tendencies to periodic growth. In all such measurements 
we have ample means for determining the variation between indi- 
viduals at each period of life, but no way of estimating the degree 
of variation in the same individual from year to year. Thus, while 
we know that the average maximum increase in the stature of 
boys occurs about the fourteenth year of life, we have no means of 
knowing how many boys reach their maximum before or after this 
point. Further, we have no data from which to infer the influence 
of rapid growth in one year of life on the rate of growth in later 
years and on the final adult stature. It is*generally assumed that 
the curve of growth obtained from mass measurements is typical of 
individual growth and that the individual curves will be the same 
whether the pubertial maximum period of growth comes before or 
after the fourteenth year. A few life-records of individual children 
published from time to time suggest the invalidity of this assump- 
tion, but aside from these few isolated cases there are no data to which 
appeal can be made. In consequence, any series of annual meas- 
urements of a considerable number of children during the period of 
pubertial changes must be an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge. Recently there came into my hands the gymnasium rec- 
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ords' of a private school for boys from which the annual increments 
for the various physical measurements could be determined. Boys 
attended this school between the ages of eleven and eighteen, some 
being regular attendants for eight consecutive years, a few for a 
period of nine to ten years, while the majority were in attendance 
from four to five consecutive years between the eleventh and 
seventeenth years of life. There were in all about 300 individuals, 
making something more than 1500 annual measurements. While 
this is a fair number of cases, irregularities in age of entrance and 
of leaving school reduce the number of cases to such a degree that 
the comparison of annual increments for three-, four-, and five-year 
intervals becomes difficult. In other words, the number of boys 
presenting an unbroken series of annual measurements for periods 
of six years or more is relatively small —too small, in fact, to lead 
to safe conclusions unless extremely uniform results are obtained. 
Yet this is precisely the way the results turn out. 

Although a considerable number of gymnasium measurements 
were taken — stature, weight, arm-reach, height sitting, length of 
sternum, etc., the following results are for stature and weight only. 
The reason for such selection is rather obvious, since they are the 
two general indices of growth. Stature was recorded in centimeters, 
reading to the nearest unit, and weight in kilograms, reading to 
tenths. The latter is sufficiently exact for the purpose ; but it would 
have been more precise to have taken stature in millimeters, since 
the annual increment may often be less than a centimeter. Ages 
were counted to the nearest birthday. This rounding off of stature 
and ages makes the comparison of annual increments somewhat 
uncertain because arbitrary, but the usual method of recording 
gymnasium measurements makes it impossible to do otherwise. 

As stated at the outset, the interesting problem is the correlation 
of increments; but it seems desirable to mention some preliminary 
data before proceeding. For these measurements the maximum 
rate of annual increase for stature, arm-reach, and weight is found 


! These were secured through the kindness of Dr Franz Boas and the calculations were 
made at his suggestion. The writer is so greatly indebted to him for suggestions and criti- 
cisms that he is unable to designate his own particular contribution to the research. It 
is, however, fair to say that the writer is alone responsible for all computations and in- 
terpretations herein reported. 
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between the ages of 14 and 15, but the decrease for later years is 
less in case of weight than the other measurements. 

Another preliminary point is the degree of correlation between 
the annual increments for the different measurements. Calculating 
the correlation by the Pearson formula, we have the following :' 
Age interval 12-13 13-14 I4-I5 15-16 
Increment for stature and weight +0.70 +0.75 +0.50 + 0.60 
Increment for stature and arm-reach + 0.72 +0.92 +0.73 +0.95 


From this it appears that there is a close correlation between 
the rates of growth for these bodily dimensions, and that with re- 
spect to them the body grows with considerable uniformity and by 
parts regularly. 

Weare now ready to inquire as to the correlation of annual incre- 
ments and will state the results at once. If we correlate the abso- 
lute stature with the absolute increment for the following year, the 
weight with its increment, and likewise the arm-reach, the following 
coéfficients of correlation are obtained : 


Ages 12 13 14 15 

Stature and increment + 0.41 + 0.30 — 0.30 — 0.51 
Weight “ si + 0.35 + 0.35 + 0.11 — 0.27 
Arm-reach and ‘‘ + 0.36 — 0.33 — 0.32 


The number of cases for each correlation varies from 126 to 
199. 

The important point in this table is the change of sign of the 
coéfficient of correlation between the years of 13 and 14. The 
change is quite abrupt in stature and arm-reach. While the sign 
of the coéfficient for weight in the fourteenth year is positive, the 
coéfficient itself is very small. The probable interpretation of this 
is that the change of sign occurs half a year later than in the case 
of stature. The simpler statement of this technical fact would be 
that, in case of stature, the boys who were tall at 12 years grow 
the faster during the interval 12-13 and 13-14; but during the 


1 The general method of correlation need not be explained here. It is necessary only 
to know that the degree of correlation is expressed in a scale of + 1.00 to— 1.00. The 
former signifies a perfect direct correlation, the latter a perfect inverse correlation, and 
the intermediate zero no correlation whatever. The degree of correlation in the above 
can be read into this scale according to the decimal. 
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intervals of 14-15 and 15-16 they grow slowly; with the boys of 
short stature at 12 the rates of growth are exactly the reverse. 
This means that there is a marked tendency for boys growing 
rapidly at 12 to continue to the year of the pubertial maximum, while 
those growing slowly at 12 continue on about the same level until 
near that point, when they in turn begin to grow rapidly. What is 
true of stature is likewise true of other measurements. 

While the above is in some respects a correlation between size 
and annual increment, the same compensating relation holds for the 
successive annual increments. It also appears that the annual incre- 
ments afford greater opportunity for correlation than the increments 
and size, since we can readily correlate across large and small age 
intervals. This may be seen from what follows. 

The data at hand furnished records of seventy boys, complete 
between the ages of 12 and 17. With these the correlations be- 
tween all the annual increments have been calculated for stature 
and weight. 


CORRELATION OF THE ANNUAL INCREMENTS OF STATURE 


Ages. 12-13 13-14 14-15 | 15-16 16-17 


12-13 +1.00 +0.45 —0.02 —0.62 —0.70 
13-14 +0.45 + 1.00 —0.04 —0.56 —0.66 
14-15 —0.02 —0.04 +1.00 +0.43 —0.03 
15-16 —o.62 —0.56 | +0.43 + 1.00 +0.61 
16-17 —0.70 —o.66 —0.03 |. +0.61 + 1.00 


CORRELATION OF THE ANNUAL INCREMENTS OF WEIGHT 


Ages. 12-13 13-14 14-15 15-16 16-17 


12-13 +1.00 +0.39 —0.05 —0.43 —o.41 
13-14 +0.39 + 1.00 +0.09 —o. 36 —0.31 
14-15 —0.05 +0.09 +1.00 +0.03 +0.01 
15-16 —0.43 —0. 36 +0.03 + 1.00 +0.33 
16-17 —o.41 —0.31 +0.01 +0.33 +1.00 


The average increments for the various intervals and their respec- 
tive variabilities may be seen from the following table : 
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AVERAGE INCREMENTS AND VARIABILITIES 


Av. Incre- | Av. Incre- 
Age Interval. Cases. ment of ment of 
Stature ; Weight; 2g. 


II-I2 123 16 : 2.0 
12-13 163 21 2.3 
13-14 198 23 , 2.2 
14-15 176 26 ; 2.2 
15-16 134 28 , 2.9 
16-17 76 20 : 2.0 
17-18 33 23 


In reading the table it must be understood that 1.00 is the cor- 
relation of the increment with itself or identity. In case of the 
increment of stature for 12-13, for example, its correlation with 
itself falls in the first column, its correlation with the increment 
for the year 13-14 in the second column, etc. This row of 
coéfficients gives us a picture, or curve of growth, applicable to 
boys of 12-13. Whatever the relative increment for that year, 
we can be reasonably certain that it will persist unchanged during 
13-14, that a marked change will occur in 14-15, and that the 
subsequent years will be marked by an inverse relative increment. 
The relation is plain when the table for weight is reduced to graphic 
form as in figure 3. 

In the curves for weight the crossing point falls on the zero 
line in the 14-15 year and the whole curve for the annual incre- 
ment 14-15 is approximately in the zero line. The same is prac- 
tically true of stature. The meaning of this is that, given the annual 
increment of a boy for the year 14-15, absolutely nothing can be 
inferred as to his past or future rate of growth. The increment for 
that year is apparently functionally independent of all other incre- 
ments, bearing only a chance relation to them. That such must 
be the case is evident from the mere fact that the sign of correlation 
changes; there must be a point somewhere where there is no cor- 
relation whatsoever. To see just what this means in case of a 
growing boy is not clear. It is probable that the result is due to 
a compensation, in that those who have been growing rapidly will 
now slow down irregularly, and likewise those who were growing 
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slowly will begin to spurt at irregular intervals. The result of 
such a condition would be that just as many boys of a given incre- 
ment at 13-14 would grow fast in 14-15 as slow, and the reverse, 
which is equivalent to a chance relation. Yet the maximum rate 
of growth occurs somewhere between 13-14 and 14-15 —the 
“spurt,” as it is often called. This spurt may come from causes 
independent of the conditions that determine the compensation of 


12-13 13-14 4-15 15-16 16-17 


~1.00 
Fic. 3.—Curves showing the relative degrees of correlation for increments of weight. 


rates of growth before and after puberty. There seems good 
reason for such an assumption. If this is correct, the utter lack 
of correlation for 14-15 is accounted for very satisfactorily. The 
boys who grew slowly before that time lived under conditions 
less favorable to growth and the pubertial spurt met with less re- 
sistance in them. However, it is well-nigh useless to speculate 
in this manner because the absolute stature is a complex resultant 
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of heredity, environment, accident, etc. The important fact is that 
there is a compensatory relation of growth between the pre-pubertial 
and the post-pubertial rates of growth and that the period of the 
pubertial maximum is a time of readjustment with respect to annual 
increments. 

The reader may wish to know the result if intervals of more than 
one year are correlated. If, for example, the increment 12-13 were 
correlated with 13-16, what would be the coéfficient? Calculation 
is unnecessary, for the curves show what it must be. The correla- 
tions for the annual increments for this period are: + 0.45, — 0.02, 
—o.62. The summation of these is slightly negative, which must 
be the approximate correlation for the whole interval. The tables 
are thus a complete exposition of all the possible correlations, and 
so tell the whole story. It is unfortunate that these measurements 
do not cover the period of 10-12. There were about 30 boys of 
11 years from which it is possible to gain some idea of the interval 
11-12. Incase of 11-12 and 12-16 the indications are for a low 
degree of correlation. This is consistent, for we have just found that 
12-13 and 13-16 are negative. Incase of 11-12 and 12-16 we are 
choosing an increment for a symmetrical interval in relation to the 
period of change of sign, or the pubertial maximum. Here the 
compensation in growing rates would tend to no correlation. But 
the correlation 12-13 and 13-16 gives an interval unequally adjusted 
to the pubertial maximum. Thus it appears that if we correlate the 
increment for any interval with the increment for an interval of equal 
extent on either side of the pubertial maximum, no correlation will 
appear. 

We have now reached another point. It must follow from all 
that has gone before that there is no correlation between the ab- 
solute stature at 12 and the absolute increment for 12-16. For 
68 cases a coéfficient of — 0.06 was obtained. This again could 
have been answered from the tables, for the change of sign must 
mean that the tall boys at 12 growslowly after 14, and the reverse, 
and the compensation should equalize the result. In other words, 
the average increment of stature for 12-16 is the same for tall as 
for short boys. But there is still another important point. The 
tall boys at 12 are also the tall boys at 16. The correlations as 
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calculated for the absolute statures are, 12-14, + 0.94; 12-16, 
+0.97. This may signify one of two relations: the short boys 
before 14 get their final stature much later in life, or short men are 
those who were short at 12 and grew slowly before 14. 

For light on this point I took the seven tallest boys at 17 
and the seven shortest. These were then traced back and the 
median increments found for the different years. In like manner 
the fifteen tallest and shortest at 12 years. The results show that 
tall boys at either end of the series are those who grew most rap- 
idly before 14. Nor will reducing all individual increments to per- 
centages of statures modify the result, which is the same absolutely 
or relatively. Other examples of this relation may be observed in 
the life-records of stature so far available.’ It is of course probable 
that the short boys at 17 may still grow enough to overtake the others, 

With respect to the whole paper a general objection may be 
made. It may be said that these boys are artificially selected by 
the school and that in consequence the relations are not true for 
boys in general. There is reason to believe that selection may be 
a factor here. For example, when we trace the 12-year-old boys 
through the records, it appears that of the fifteen tallest boys of 
that age all are in school at 16, while among the 17-year-olds only 
four of them are enrolled; of the fifteen shortest boys nine are in 
school at 17 and five at 18, none of the taller group remaining after 
the age of 17. From this it appears that the older boys of the 
school are inclined to be short in stature. But this condition does 
not make its appearance until the fifteenth year, and it will be remem- 
bered that the compensating rates of correlation were found between 
the ages of 12 and 16. This factor is then a probable intensifier of 
the result, but not the cause. 

The general significance of the preceding results emanates from 
their relation to the problem of relative maturity. It appears that 
the tall boys at 12 are relatively more mature and that they con- 
tinue so until near manhood. No doubt this relative physical 
maturity has given rise to false theories concerning the functional 
relation of mental and physical development. The results, at least, 
show the importance of procuring a complete series of measure- 
ments extending to full maturity. . 


1 Jahrb. f. Kinderheilkunde, 1893. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS 
II.—PIGMENTATION 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


The color of the skin, hair, and eyes is a very important racial 
trait. Whether pigmentation is a fixed trait—that is, a racial 
characteristic transmitted by heredity—or is influenced to any 
extent by climate, altitude, nutrition, and social condition, is a 
question on which anthropologists are not agreed. The modern 
school of sociologists have collected considerable evidence tending 
to show that the phenomena of pigmentation are greatly influenced 
by climate, etc., while many others adduce strong evidence to the 
contrary.' In our study of the anthropology of the Jews this is of 
great importance. If it can be shown that the color of hair and 
eyes is altered under varying external conditions, irrespective of 
heredity, we may have a ready explanation of the high percentage 
of blond hair and blue eyes among the Jews. On the other hand, 
if pigmentation is an hereditary racial trait, the 12 percent of less 
pigmented Jews must have had their origin in an infusion of non- 
Semitic, probably Aryan, blood. 

The type of the Jew is dark. The ancient Hebrews were 
characterized as having dark hair. The ideal beauty of Semites 
has been “raven black” hair. Jacobs quotes a Mishnic Rabbi, 
R. Ishmael, who says: ‘The sons of Israel are like boxwood, neither 
black nor white but between the two’’ —z. ¢., of olive color. The 
Talmud appears to use the term black (shachar) as synonymous 
with both hair and youth. There is no mention in the Bible nor in 
the Talmud of the color of the eyes of the ancient Hebrews; but 
it must be mentioned that, according to some authorities on the 
Hebrew language, there is no equivalent of “blue” in the Bible or 
the Talmud. 

We have made notes on the color of the skin, hair, and eyes of 
2272 Jews, of twenty years or older, in New York City. Of these 


1For an excellent summary of the subject see W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, 
N. Y., 1899, chap. Iv. 
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1188 were men and 1084 women. By far the larger portion of 
these people are of foreign birth—immigrants from nearly every 
European country and some from various parts of Asia and Africa. 
Following the plan adopted in treating of the cephalic index,’ we 
will here report our results for all the Jews, leaving the considera- 
tion of the differences between the Jews in various countries to a 
future special article on the subject. 

Besides the color of hair and eyes, we have made observations 
on grayness, baldness, and freckles, and also on the variety of the 
hair. 

As will readily be observed by one who attempts to distinguish 
the degrees of pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes, there is often 
considerable difficulty in deciding which color to assign a given 
individual. It is quite easy to distinguish golden-blond from black 
or dark-brown hair; but between these two extremes there are 
found minor gradations which are not easily separated, and one 
often remains in doubt as to the class with which he is dealing. 
There also arises a problem concerning the number of colors into 
which it is advisable to divide the material. Some anthropologists 
distinguish as many as fifteen colors of skin, hair, or eyes; while 
the late Dr R. Virchow, in his classical elaboration of the material 
on the color of skin, hair, and eyes of German school children, 
collected by the German Anthropological Society? distinguishes 
only two colors for the skin (fair and dark), four for the hair (blond, 
brown, black, and red), and three for the eyes (blue, gray, and 
brown). This classification we have adopted with only slight 
modifications; we distinguish six classes of hair coloration — black, 
brown, chestnut, light chestnut, blond, and red. 

The distinction between fair and dark skin is not always readily 
apparent, and in doubtful cases we have been guided by the general 
impression gained by a careful inspection at a distance of from one 
to two meters from the individual. Only those whose skin ap- 
peared brownish or swarthy were taken as dark, and those having 
a yellowish or somewhat muddy tint were regarded as fair. 


1 See the last number of this journal, pages 684-706. 

2««Gesammtbericht iiber die von der deutschen anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
veranlassten Erhebungen iiber die Farbe der Haut, der Haare und der Augen der 
Schulkinder in Deutschland,’”’ Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XV1, pp. 275-475. 
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The hair was considered black when the darkness was very 
deep, without a brownish tinge. Such hair usually has a luster 
which by reflected light gives it a bluish appearance, but this luster 
is not observable in black hair which is not kept scrupulously clean 
by frequent brushing. 

Brown hair was considered to be that which, although fairly 
dark, did not show a luster or, in a reflected light, presented a 
brownish tinge. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish this color 
from black, particularly in hair the care of which has been neglected. 
Quite often “brown” hair will appear decidedly black when thor- 
oughly cleaned and brushed. 

As chestnut we counted hair which by its coloration did not 
appear positively brown but which was not fair enough to be termed 
blond. As this class includes many gradations of color, we have 
found it necessary to divide it into dark and light chestnut. Most 
hair here considered to be light chestnut may sometimes be taken 
for blond, especially when seen by direct sunlight, but close obser- 
vation discloses a dark tinge. Much of the hair included in this 
class shows a somewhat rufous appearance, without being decidedly 
red ; in other instances it is almost flaxen, but with a dark tinge. 

Under blond we have classed hair which is almost white, as 
well as the flaxen, ashen, yellowish, and golden blond hair. Some of 
these have a more or less grayish tinge, others are even slightly 
rufous, while still others have no decided color at all. 

There are many shades of red hair, ranging from fire-red 
through brownish red to that which is almost blond but which has 
a decidedly rufous appearance. In doubtful cases we have been 
guided by other signs of erythrism, such as an abundance of 
freckles, and, where possible, by noting the color of the pubic hair, 
which is orange yellow in most cases of erythrism. 

The color of the iris was observed at a distance of about one 
meter. Eyes showing the least degree of pigmentation were re- 
corded as blue, but deeply pigmented eyes, with a dark bluish ap- 
pearance on close observation, were not included in this class. 
Only eyes having no color at all or a mixture of light blue and 
gray were counted as blue. 

All dark eyes which were not decidedly black were recorded as 
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brown. In this class are included the “beer-colored”’ eyes (very 
frequent among the eastern European Jews) and those having a deep 
dark tint which appears dark blue on close inspection. As gray 
were considered all eyes which could not be included in the above 
two classes ; it consequently includes most of those which some ob- 
servers have described as green, although many of these are essen- 
tially brown. Such cases as the latter we have classed among the 
brown eyes. Black eyes are usually brown on close inspection, but 
at a distance of about a meter the iris appears deep black and shows 
no difference in the color of the pupil. 

Of those investigated it is found that 269 Jews (22.64 percent) 
had dark skin and 919 (77.36 percent) had fair skin. Of the 1084 
Jewesses, 276 (25.46 percent) had light skin and 808 (74.54 per- 
cent) had dark skin. This indicates that Jewesses have darker skin 
than Jews. According to Ploss and Bartels’ the skin of women is 
usually fairer than that of men. 

The distribution of the colors of the hair is shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 


TasLe I.—CoLor oF THE HAIR OF 2272 JEWS IN NEw YorkK City 


Color of the Hair 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Black 546 45-95 474 4399 
Brown 291 24.49 286 26.39 


Chestnut {Park {| 155 13.05 109 10.06 

Light | 92 7-75 113 10.42 

Blond 74 6.23 62 5-72 

we | 3° 2.53 || 40 3-69 
Totals 


1188 | 100.00 || 1084 100.00 


Dividing the hair in three classes as dark, fair, and red, we find 
the proportions to be as follows : 


TaBLe II].—PERCENTAGE OF DarRK AND Farr Hair AMONG JEWS 


Color Jews Jewesses 


Dark hair 83.49 percent 80.17 percent 
Fair hair 13.98 percent 16.14 percent 
Red hair 2.53 percent 3.69 percent 


1 Das Weib, 7. auflage, 1902, p. 26; see also Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, 
London, 1895, pp. 223-230. 
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These figures show that over 80 percent of the hair of Jews is 
dark ; they also indicate that the hair of Jewesses is fairer than that 
of Jews, which does not agree with the results obtained by other 
investigators of Jewish anthropology. Talko-Hryncewicz' found 
that among the Jews in Lithuania and Ukraine the percentage of 
dark hair in the women is 84 percent, while among the men it is 
only 60.3 percent. Light hair was found by him 16 percent in 
women and 39.7 percent in men. Weissenberg? also found that 
Jewesses are more brunette than the Jews, but his conclusions are 
based on only one hundred men and forty-one women. Yakowenko* 
also determined that dark hair is more frequent among Jewesses than 
among Jews, only seven of the former out of one hundred having 
light hair. This authority remarks that black and dark brown hair 
is more common among women than among men, while blond hair 
is more frequent in men. Ripley* has made use of this assertion 
regarding the greater darkness of Jewesses as one of the main argu- 
ments of his theory of social selection in man. Our observations, 
however, based on a large number of Jewish women, do no support 
this view. 

In Poland Elkind has also found that the Jews are darker than 
the Jewesses, the former showing 96.81 percent with dark and 
0.53 percent with fair hair, as against 86.4 percent of dark and 8.0 
percent of fair hair.° 

Statistics of the color of the eyes among the Jews investigated 
by us are presented in table III. 

According to our figures more Jewesses (64.46 percent) than 
Jews (58.41 per cent) have dark eyes. Pure blue eyes also appear 
to be more frequent among the men (24.08 percent) than among the 
women (19.65 percent). On this point the observations of other 


1Julian Talko-Hryncewicz, ‘‘ Charakterystyka fizyczna ludnosci zydowskiej Litwy i 
Rusi,’? Zbior Wiadomosci do antropologit Krajowej, XV1, pp. 17-22, Krakow, 1892. 
‘ 2S. Weissenberg, ‘‘ Die siidrussischen Juden,’’ Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XXIII, p. 
108 of reprint. 

3M. G. Yakowenko, Materials for the Anthropology of the Jews (in Russian), p. 
152, St Petersburg, 1898. 

* Races of Europe, pp. 399-400, N. Y., 1899. 

5A. D. Elkind, ‘“‘ The Jews,” Pudlications of the Soc. of Friends of Natural Science, 
etc. (in Russian), CIv, pp. 37-47, Moscow, 1903. 
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investigators agree with those of our own. Yakowenko' found 76 
percent of Jewesses with dark eyes, and only 69 percent of Jews. 
Of Talko-Hryncewicz’s 799 Jewesses, 61.8 percent had dark eyes; 
of his 869 Jews, only 56.5 percent had dark eyes. The same has 


TaBLe III.—CoLor oF THE EYES IN 2272 JEWS 


Jews Jewesses 
Color 

Number Percent Number Percent 
Black 269 22.64 206 19.00 
Brown 425 35-77 482 44.46 
Blue 286 24.08 213 19.65 
Gray 208 17.51 183 16.89 
Totals 1188 100.00 1084 100.00 


been observed by Weissenberg,* who found 75.6 percent of dark 
eyes in Jewesses and only 64.8 percent in Jews. 

Typical representatives of a race show a constant interrelation 
between the color of their hair and that of their eyes ; for example, 
in the blond northern races their light hair is usually accompanied 
by blue eyes, while in the brunette races the dark hair is usually 
accompanied by brown eyes. Individuals who do not exhibit such 
interrelation, having dark eyes with fair hair, or the reverse, are 
considered as “ mixed types.’’ From the figures shown in tables 1 
to 1v we find that in men 86.02 percent had dark hair (including 
red in this group) and 58.41 percent had dark eyes. We would 
therefore expect to find that the combination of dark hair and dark 
eyes in the same individuals should occur according to the formula 
86.02 x 58.41 + 100 = 50.24 percent of the individuals observed. 
Fair types are expected on the same principle to occur in (13.98 x 
41.59 + 100=) 5.81 percent of Jews. In Jewesses those figures 
are expected to be 53.21 percent brunettes and 5.89 percent blonds. 
In reality, however, we find that these types are distributed in the 
following proportions : 


1 Loc. cit., p. 158. 

2 Loc. cit., pp. 24-26. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 108. For an excellent résumé of the sexual characters of the color of 
skin, hair, and eyes, see Havelock Ellis, Wan and Woman, pp. 223-230, London, 1896. 
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TaBLe IV.—Types OF PIGMENTATION IN 2272 JEWS 


Jews Jewesses 
Type 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Brunette 675 56.82 633 58.39 
Blond 11g 10.02 107 9-87 
Mixed 394 33-16 344 31-74 
Total 1188 100.00 1084 100.00 


From this table we find that in 56.82 percent of all the Jews 
observed, both the hair and the eyes were dark ; the combination of 
fair hair and eyes was observed in 10.02 percent of Jews and in 
9.87 of Jewesses. The brunette type, which is considered charac- 
teristic of the Jews, is thus reduced to only 56 percent in the con- 
temporaneous representatives of the race. But when we recall 
that other races of Europe show even a smaller percentage of their 
racial type combination, we are not surprised. In Germany, among 
6,000,000 school children only 31.80 percent had both blond hair 
and blue eyes, while of the 75,377 Jewish children 42 percent were 
of the pure brunette type.’ In Austria, Schimmer has found that of 
non-Jewish school children 19.79 percent were of the pure blond 
type and 23.17 of the brunette type, while Jewish school children 
showed a percentage of from 32 to 47 for pure brunettes according 
to the province, and from 8 to 14 percent of pure blonds.?, That 
the Jews have apparently not kept themselves free from intermixture 
can be seen from the number of mixed types found among them. 
Thirty-three percent of the Jews had dark hair with light eyes, or 
the reverse; Weissenberg* found 27.9 percent of mixed type; 
Yakowenko‘ observed 67.31 percent, and Majer and Kopernicki* 
61 percent. Talko-Hryncewicz® records even 74.3 percent of mixed 


1R. Virchow, ‘‘Gesammtbericht . . . iiber die Farbe der Haut, der Haare und 
der Augen,”’ etc., Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XVI, p. 298. 

2G. A. Schimmer, ‘‘Erhebungen iiber die Farbe der Augen, der Haare und der 
Haut bei den Schulkindern Oestreichs,’’ Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, suppl., 1884. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 107. 

4 Loc. cit., p. 45. 

5 Charakterystyka fizyczna ludnosci galicyjskiej,’’ Zbior Wiadomosci do antropo- 
logit Krajowej, 1, p. 

Loc. cit., p. 45. 
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types among 869 Jews in southern Russia, and in Poland there were 
41.53 percent according to Elkind.’ In addition, the great number 
of individuals with blond and light-chestnut hair,— irrespective of 
their association with light or dark eyes, which reaches 13.98 percent 
(exclusive of the red) in the Jews and even 16.14 percent in the 
Jewesses we have investigated,— also indicate foreign intermixture, 
and the same can be seen from the number of blue and gray eyes, 
amounting to 41.59 percent in Jews and 36.54 percent in Jewesses. 
All this again points to racial intermixture. Appended is a table 
representing the results of investigations of the color of the hair and 
eyes of 145,380 Jewish school children in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 


TaBLE V.—CoLor or Eves AND Hair IN 145,380 JEWISH CHILDREN 


—" | Hair (percent) | Eyes (percent ) 


Country Authority 


Children | Blond | Brow Black cd Blue | Brown| Gray 


Germany | 75,377 132. 03 54. 39, 460. 42/19. 30 51.99 27.00) Virchow 
Austria | 59,808 27.0 (55.4 h6. 9 10.6 | (23-5 '45-9 |30.6 | Schimmer 
Bavaria 7054 30.0 50.0 \20.0 | — 20.0 49. © |31.0 | Mayr 
Hungary 3141 23-7 37. |19.3 | — \18.3 57.5 |24.2 | Kordsi 


From this table we find that children with blond hair number 
23.7 percent in Hungary and as high as 32.03 percent in Ger- 
many. This large proportion is true also of children with blue or 
gray eyes—in Hungary their percentage being 42.5 and in Austria 
54.1. These figures would seem to indicate wide Teutonic influence. 

The color of hair and eyes of children frequently becomes 
darker as the latter approach maturity. Observations show that 
from 10 to 20 percent of children who have blond or flaxen hair 
and blue eyes become darker as their age advances.? Some anthro- 
pologists even reject investigations on pigmentation in children as 
useless on this account,* and a survey of table v1, which shows the 
color of the hair and eyes in adults, shows that the percentage of 
light hair is reduced to 2.6 percent in Beddoe’s observations on 


1 Loc. cit., p. 39. 

2See Frisch, ‘‘ Bemerkungen zur anthropologischen Haar untersuchung,”’ Zez¢schrift 
Sir Ethnologie, p. 190, 1888. 

3See Reports of the Anthropometric Committee of 1883. 
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Ashkenasic Jews, but reaches 21.10 percent in Majer and Koper- 
nicki’s series of Galician Jews, and even 32 percent in Blechman’s 
series of Jews from northern Russia. The last mentioned may be 
due to chance, as the number of individuals observed was only one 
hundred. The percentage of dark-haired individuals is perceptibly 
increased in adults. 


VI.—CoLor or Hair aNnD EYES IN 5501 JEWS 


Hair Eyes 


Observer Country 
Fair Blue 


Majerand Kopernicki) Galicia 21.10 | 4. 7-95 
Blechman Russia 68. 32.00 z 10.00 
Weissenberg Russia -00 |,13.00 | 4. 22.00 
Talko-Hryncewicz Russia -79 | 20.05 | 4. i 10.34 
Yakowenko Russia .29 | 12.70 
Beddoe 


Sephardim 
Ashkenasim } Various { 


Lombroso Italy 
Pantukhof Caucasia 
Pantukhof Caucasia 
Gliick Bosnia 
Ammon Baden 
Jacobs 

Ashkenasim 

Sephardim } 
Elkind Poland 
Fishberg Various 


Another interesting point is the high percentage of red-haired 
Jews. From our own investigations we find 2.53 percent of men 
and 3.69 of women with red hair. Majer and Kopernicki, Weissen- 
berg, and Talko-Hryncewicz find 4 percent of Jews with red hair, 
and Beddoe’s studies of the Sephardim, who are known to be 
darker than the Ashkenasim, show 3.5 percent with red_ hair. 
Gliick! found one red-haired individual among fifty-five Jews in 
Bosnia, but he states that this is due to chance, because there is no 
doubt that red-haired Spagnuoli? are quite common in Bosnia, and 


1 ¢« Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologie der Spaniolen,’’ Wissenschaftliche Mitth- 
eilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, 1V, pp. 587-592. 

2 The Jews in Europe are divided into two main groups, Ashkenasim and Sephardim. 
The former constitute about ninety percent of the modern Jews, while the latter are only 
about ten percent. These two groups of Jews differ in their traditions, rites, and physical 
type. Some anthropologists consider the Sephardim as the branch of Israel which has 
maintained to the present time the Semitic type in a purer state and has kept itself more 
free from admixture of non-Semitic blood than the Ashkenasim — the German and Polish 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 


| 37.01 
| 33.00 
11.00 
36.47 
25-3 
375 195.3 | 2.6 | | 59.0 27.0 | 14.0 
| 103 | 96.0 4.8 — | 70.00} — | 30.00 
| 251 96.0 | 2.0 | 2.0 | — — | — 
| 204 — | — | 84.31 | 1.47 | 15.19 
| 55 |79.6 | 18.5 | 1.8 | 69.1 — | 309 
86 | 84.9 | 12.8 | 2.3 | 48.8 | 25.6 | 25.6 
73-8 | 25.5 | 0.7 | 58.8 | | 30.2 
423{ 88.1 | 11.9 — | 66.8 | 21.3 | 11.9 
200 | 96.81 0.53 2.66 | 60.5 | 22.0 | 17.5 
1188 | 83.49 | 13.98 | 2.53 | 58.41 24.08 | 17.51 
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the proportion of such individuals is really greater than his figures 
would indicate. Indeed, erythrism has been regarded as character- 
istic of the European Jews. We find that the red hair, particularly 
the beard, is usually frizzly and nearly always accompanied by 
freckled skin. This erythrism appears not to be of recent origin ; 
it was not unknown among the ancient Hebrews, for Esau was said 
to have been “ red all over like a hairy garment.’ The reference to 
David as “ruddy” is explained by the Targum as “red-haired.” 
Jacobs* comments on this as showing that the Jews of the time 
when the Targum was written (about 600 A. D.) were not averse to 
regarding the typical Jewish king as rufous. Painters in the early 
centuries of this era represented Christ with light hair, and Mary 
Magdalene is almost always depicted as having light hair. Judas 
Iscariot is considered to have been a typical red-haired individual, 
although the New Testament makes no mention of it. 

The hair of the beard in males is usually lighter than that of the 
head, and red beards are more frequent than red heads. Observa- 
tions on the color of the beards of 587 Jews show the following 
distribution : 

TasLE VII.—CoLor oF THE BEARD IN 587 JEWS 


Number Percent 


175 | 29.82 


118 

Chestnut 81 
Light chestnut 34 
| II5 

64 


587 | 


20.10 


land into which the Jews exiled from Jerusalem were brought (see Adadias, 20). The 
Medieval Rabbis believed that Sepharad referred to Spain and Portugal ; hence the name 
Sephardim. When banished from Spain in 1492, about 300,000 Jews were dispersed : 
some wandered to northern Africa ; others to Italy, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc. The rem- 
nants of these Jews living at the present time in the Balkan states, as Bosnia, European 
Turkey, Roumania, etc., are known by the name Sfagnuoli, probably because of the 
Spanish jargon they still employ. See W. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 385-386, 
New York, 1899; Richard Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, pp. 100-104, Leipzig, 
1880; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, Jsrae/ among the Nations, pp. 119-120, New York, 1896; 
also Gliick, loc. cit. 

1 Genesis, XXV, 25. 

2 Journal Anthropological Institute, XV, pp. 23-62. 


— —— = = — 
Black | 
| 13.80 
| 5-79 
19-59 
| 10.90 
00.00 
Jews. The name Sephardi has its origin in Sepharad, the biblical name of an unknown 
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From this table it is found that red hair is nearly three times as 
common in the beard as in the hair of the head. This is not at all 
surprising to any one who has observed the Jews closely, for the 
beard is quite frequently red and very often has at least a rufous 
tinge of frizzly character. I find that red beards are more frequently 
found among the Jews of Galicia than among those of other coun- 
tries. Besides the red beards we find from the table that 25.38 per- 
cent of Jews had fair colored beards—nearly double the proportion 
of those with fair heads. 

We have distinguished four varieties of hair: (1) Smooth 
(Schlicht in German, droit in French); (2) Wavy (wellig in Ger- 
man, ovdé in French); (3) Frizzly (dockig in German, /rise in 
French) ; (4) Woolly (Zvaus in German, créfé in French). Observa- 
tions on 867 men showed the following distribution in the varieties of 
hair : 

Smooth hair 582 = 66.97 percent 
Wavy hair 223 = 25.66 percent 
Frizzly hair 55 = 6.33 percent 
Woolly hair 9 = 1.04 percent 


Weissenberg has found 88 percent of smooth, 14 percent of 
wavy, and 2 percent of frizzly hair. From our own figures it is 
seen that 93 percent of the hair of Jews is either smooth or wavy, 
and that frizzly hair is rare (6.33 percent). Weissenberg' found only 
two curly haired Jews among 100, and Majer and Kopernicki? 
found only one curly haired individual in 118, or 0.84 percent. 
Yakowenko® found 4 percent with curly hair, and Gliick* found 
among the Spagnuoli of Bosnia that 52.9 percent had smooth or 
wavy, and 47.1 percent curly or frizzly hair. Weissbach,’ in his 
study of the Jews of the Balkan peninsula, found that curly hair is 
very frequent among them, the proportion being as high as 10 in 19. 
This last is of course a rather large percentage not borne out by 


1 Loc. cit., p. 103. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 115. 
 8Materials for the Anthropology of the Jews (in Russian), p. 153, St Petersburg, 
1898. 
*Loc. cit. 
5 «« Kérpermessungen verschiedener Menschenrassen,’’ Erginzungsband, Zeitschrift 
fir Ethnologie, pp. 212-225, Berlin, 1877. 
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any other investigation, and the only way in which it can be ex- 
plained is that it is due to chance, owing to the small number of 
individuals observed (55 by Gliick and 19 by Weissbach), or to judg- 
ing the variety by the appearance of the beard which is very fre- 
quently frizzly in Jews ; indeed the rufous beards are almost always 
frizzly, while the black beards are often of the same character. 

Pigmentation undergoes changes with advance in the age of the 
individual. Grayness, or canities, may be premature or senile. Up 
to the age of 35 or 40 years the hair retains its normal color with 
most people. If grayness occurs before that time, it is considered 
premature ; otherwise it is considered to be normal or senile. We 
noted grayness in 161 individuals over 20 years of age, being 18.52 
percent of the total of 867. The youngest individual with gray 
hair was 22 years of age; the oldest retaining the natural color of 
his hair was 46 years of age. Weissenberg thinks that grayness 
appears quite early in Jews, while Yakowenko' shows that it ap- 
pears rather late, or about the age of 45 years. From our own 
observations we do not think that the Jews show any marked dif- 
ference in this respect to other civilized peoples. Of the 161 gray- 
haired individuals examined, only 28 were younger than 35 years 
—a proportion which cannot be regarded as abnormal. 

Another change in the hair which appears with advanced age is 
baldness, or alopecia, due to arrested development of the pilary 
system. It normally appears at about the age of 45 years, when 
other signs of decay become manifest, as grayness, loosening or 
decay of the teeth, diminution in the keenness of sight, etc.; under 
these circumstances it is called alopecia senilis. On the other hand, 
alopecia prematura takes place at an earlier age, and is more fre- 
quent in brain workers and in those leading sedentary occupations 
or exposed to prolonged mental worry. Many writers have stated 
that this change takes place earlier in Jews than in non-Jews. 
Weissenberg? has found that 16 percent of Jews between the ages 
of 21 and 50 years presented more or less baldness, the youngest 
showing this change being 23 years of age. Yakowenko,* on the 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 31-32. 
2 Die siidrussischen Juden, p. 103. 
cit., 32. 
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other hand, shows that baldness is exceptional in Jews younger 
than 46 years, and when it occurs before this age it is usually due 
to favus. From our investigations we are inclined to agree with 
Yakowenko. Excluding alopecia due to favus we have found 83 
individuals with more or less baldness among the 1188 over 20 
years of age. The youngest was of 26 years. Only twelve indi- 
viduals younger than 40 were affected with baldness. 

Freckles (ephelides) was noted in all the red-haired individuals, 
and those having swarthy skin are also very often affected with 
freckles. Of 74 men and 62 women observed with light hair, only 
4 men and 2 women were freckled. 

The most important point brought out by our investigation of 
the characteristics of the color of the hair and eyes of modern Jews 
is the large proportion of those with blond hair and blue eyes. 
From our study of the head-form of the Jews it was found that 
there is a remarkable uniformity of type and that no racial inter- 
mixture is observable. With pigmentation the case is different — 
12 percent of modern Jews are diverging from the brunette type, 
having a combination of blond hair and blue eyes. In addition a 
still larger percentage of blond traits are today found “ scattered 
broadcast without association one with another,’’ as Ripley would 
say. Ifthe Jews are a pure race, as some claim, and as their crania 
would seem to indicate, how can we account for the blond hair and 
the blue and gray eyes? Broca,' discussing this problem in 1861, 
expressed the belief that the blond Jews of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Germany had their origin in the intermixture of Jews with northern 
races, and that the dark hair of the Jews did not become lighter as 
a result of climatic influences. On the other hand, Pruner Bey as- 
serted his conviction that the blond Jews are not the result of racial 
intermixture. Among the ancient Hebrews blond traits were not 
rare, and these were transmitted to the modern Jews by heredity. 

The black Jews of Cochin (India) and the interior of Malabar 
have, according to Prichard,” become dark and completely like the 
native inhabitants in their complexion as a result of climatic influ- 
ences, notwithstanding the fact that these Jews avoid all intermix- 


1Bull, de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie de Paris, Ul, p. 410. 
2 Natural History of Man, p. 145, London, 1848. 
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ture with the native inhabitants. It is now established, however, 
that this view is totally wrong, and that these black Jews are the 
descendants of ancient negro slaves who had been converted to 
Judaism. In Abyssinia there are also black Jews, called Fadashas, 
who are of negro descent, and a similar class exists in Persia. All 
this shows that climate had nothing to do with the production of the 
black Jews. 

Virchow investigated the question whether the blond Jews of 
Europe are the result of their sojourn for centuries in a northern 
climate. While classifying the colors of the skin, hair, and eyes of 
Jewish school children in Germany, this authority’ was surprised to 
find 11.17 percent of pure blond type, and urged the importance of 
determining whether these ‘‘Indogermanic”’ Jews were the result 
of an infusion of Aryan blood, or whether the ancient Hebrews 
were already a mixed race of blond and brunette types. An in- 
vestigation by Virchow in separate provinces of Germany disclosed 
the noteworthy fact that in localities where the Jews have lived for 
centuries in strict isolation from other races, owing to religious and 
social conditions, and presumably did not intermarry with their 
Gentile neighbors, the proportion of blond types did not decrease. 
In the Prussian provinces the Jews are not isolated socially, but on 
the contrary have entered into general social intercourse with the 
non-Jewish people among whom they dwell. As the percentage of 
blond types among the Germans in Prussia is very high, Virchow 
made observations to determine whether this fact had any influ- 
ence on the proportion of blonds among the Prussian Jews, but 
found that this was not the case. It is remarkable that in the 
German provinces in which the blond types preponderate, the 
Jews exhibit a larger proportion of brunettes. On the other hand, 
it is a striking fact that farther south, in Silesia, where the non-Jew- 
ish population are of very dark complexion, the Jews have a high 
percentage of blonds. The same is the case in Austria where, as 
shown by Schimmer,’ the farther eastward one goes the greater the 
percentage of blonds is found. 


1 Loc. cit.; also ‘‘ Berichterstatung iiber die statistischen Erhebungen beziiglich der 
Farbe der Augen, der Haare und der Haut,’’ Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Anthropologie, 
LEthnologie und Urgeschichte, pp. 91-111, 1876. 

2 Loc, cit. 
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Virchow was of the opinion that this increase in blond traits in 
eastern and southern Germany and Austria can be explained by the 
large number of conversions to Judaism and marriages between 
Jews and non-Jews which took place in these provinces in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Their number was so large that King Ladislaus of 
Hungary issued a decree in 1092 prohibiting marriage between 
Jews and Christians. This decree apparently did not have the desired 
effect, for in 1229 Bishop Robert van Grau reported that many 
Jews lived with Christian women illegitimately and that the latter 
were often converted to Judaism ; that Christian parents sold their 
children to Jews, and that many even permitted themselves to be 
circumcised. In a few years Christianity thus lost thousands of 
adherents." 

Another method of determining whether the blond traits of the 
Jews originated in Aryan intermixture is to learn the relation of the 
color of hair and eyes to other racial traits, such as cranial type and 
stature. If we find that most of the blond Jews are tall in stature 
and dolichocephalic, we may have reasonable ground for ascribing 
the origin of these characteristics to an infusion of Teutonic blood. 
Few anthropologists have studied the problem from this point of 
view. Majer and Kopernicki? have found that while among the 
brunette Jews of Galicia 6.2 percent are dolichocephalic, 20 per- 
cent of the blond Jews of the same section are also dolichocephalic. 
This of course tends to indicate some relation between blondness 
and long-headedness among the Jews in Galicia. Pantukhof* found 
that in Odessa, Russia, the Jews who have dark hair and eyes are of 
short stature, while those who have gray or blue eyes and fair hair 
are taller. The same observer reports‘ that among the Jews in 
Caucasia he found that those who are tall in stature have usually 
light eyes ; those who had brown eyes were 1.617 meters in height 
while those with light eyes averaged 1.644 meters. On the other 
hand, Ammon? found no relation between blond hair, blue eyes, and 


ly. Czoernig, Ethnographie der Ocestr. Monarchie, 1, pp. 113-114, quoted from 
R. Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden, pp. 53-54, Leipzig, 1881. 

£Loc. cit., part I, p. 132. 

3 «Semitic types’? (in Russian), Proc. Russian Anthropological Society, pp. 26-30, 
St Petersburg, 1889. 

4 Observations anthropologiques au Caucase (in Russian), pp. 37-38, Tiflis, 1893. 

5 Zur Anthropologie der Badener, pp. 663, 664, Jena, 1899. 
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dolichocephaly among the Jewish recruits in Baden, Germany ; 
while Elkind’ found that in Poland the Jews who have dark hair 
and eyes are taller than those who have fair hair and eyes. But 
all these investigations are based on few observations. We hope in 
the near future to speak again of this question when discussing the 
interrelations of the physical characteristics of the Jews. Because of 
the large amount of material we are collecting on the subject, we 
hope to be able to contribute to the solution of this important 
problem. 

Richard Andree? does not agree with the view that the blond 
elements in the modern Jews are due to Aryan influence. He 
points to the fact that among the Syrians in Palestine there is a con- 
siderable proportion of blonds and that there were blonds among the 
ancient Hebrews. He is therefore inclined to consider the blond 
traits among the Jews of today as an inheritance from the Hebrews 
of ancient times. 

Luschan points out that while intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians was quite common in the Middle Ages, it was not suffi- 
cient to account for the 11 percent of blond types among the Ger- 
man Jews, and in the same manner he disposes of the theory, 
advanced by some, that the origin of the blond Syrians is to be 
looked for in the intermarriage of the Syrians with European cru- 
saders. The blond types among the Syrians, as well as among the 
Jews, had their origin in the blond people who inhabited Syria in 
antiquity. These were the Amorites, known in the Bible as the 
“sons of Enak,” who were “men of great stature.” They are 
known to have been a blond people from the colored representa- 
tions of them which have been left on various monuments by the 
ancient Egyptians. Luschan* considers these Amorites as Aryan, 
and claims that all evidence points to them as the ancestors of the 
blonds among the modern Jews. 

There are many evidences in the Bible showing conclusively that 
the ancient Hebrews have not maintained themselves in that state 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 86-87. 

2 Zur Volkskunde der Juden, p. 34, Leipzig, 1883. 

3««Die anthropologische Stellung der Juden,’’ Correspondenz-Blatt fiir Anthropol- 
ogie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, XX11, pp. 94-102, 1892. 
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of extreme purity which is generally supposed. The prohibition 
of intermarriage with Gentiles is good proof that cross-marriage 
frequently occurred, because if it had not, there would have been 
no use in enumerating the Hittites, Girgashites, Amorites, Canaan- 
ites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, and to state that “ neither 
shalt thou make marriages with them ; thy daughter thou shalt not 
give unto his son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.’’? 
The patriarchs also intermarried with Gentiles: Abraham cohab- 
ited with Hagar, an Egyptian ; Joseph also had an Egyptian wife— 
Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On.? Moses married 
a Midianite woman, Zipporah,* but he was rebuked for this act: 
“Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian 
woman whom he had married.’’* In addition may be mentioned 
the “mixed multitude” that went along with the Hebrews when 
they left Egypt,” and in all probability later intermarried with them. 
King David was the son of the Moabite Ruth; and of Solomon, 
himself the son of an Hittite woman, the Bible says he “loved 
many strange women, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, 
women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Hit- 
tites.’° Such intermarriages with Gentile women by the great 
patriarchs and kings of Israel were in all probability imitated and 
practised by many of the ancient Hebrews. When, after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin returned to 
Jerusalem, Ezra arraigned the Hebrews for their intermarriage with 
' Gentiles and appealed to them to maintain the purity of the race o 
Israel. ‘Ye have transgressed, and have taken strange wives, to 
increase the trespass of Israel,’ said the prophet.’ Nehemiah 
speaks in similar terms: ‘In those days also saw I Jews that had 
married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab; and their 
children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in 
the Jews’ language, but according to the language of each people.’’® 
_ There is also good evidence in the Talmud of intermarriage be- 
tween the ancient Hebrews and their Gentile neighbors, and there 
is historical record of a remarkable wholesale conversion to Judaism 


1 Deuteronomy, VU, 1, 3. 5 Exodus, Xu, 38. 

2 Genesis, XLI, 45. 67 Kings, XI, I. 

3 Exodus, U, 21. 1 Esra, X, 10. 

* Numbers, XI, 1. 8 Nehemiah, XU, 23, 24. 
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in southern Russia in the Middle Ages. The Chozars, a Tura- 
nian tribe, accepted Judaism, according to Alexander Harkavy, in 
the year 620 of our era; others again believe that it occurred in 
the eighth century. Other conversions have taken place, some of 
which are mentioned above. These intermarriages have left their 
impress on the modern Jews. The blond traits may be regarded 
as having originated in the infusion of non-Jewish blood into the 
veins of the modern Jews. 


A WHEEL-SHAPED STONE MONUMENT IN WYOMING 


By S. C. SIMMS 


While on a visit, in the interest of the ethnological division of 
the Field Columbian Museum, to the Crow (Ab-sah-ro-kee) Indians, 
of Montana, during June, July, and August, of 1902, I was told 
of the existence of what my informant termed a ‘‘ medicine wheel” 
on the summit of a mountain which he called ‘“‘ Medicine mountain,” 
situated just across the Montana-Wyoming boundary line, in the 
Big Horn range of mountains in the latter state. 

Although I made many inquiries of the old men of the Crow 
tribe regarding the “medicine wheel” and its significance, I found 
not one who had ever visited it. A few of them had heard of it 
through their fathers, but they could tell me nothing whatever 
of it excepting that “it was made by people who had no iron.” 
At different times I chanced to meet with two Sioux Indians who 
were visiting the Crows, and they also were asked about the wheel. 
After inspecting the diagram of it, which I had hastily drawn in 
order to make clearer the questions asked them through an able 
interpreter, each of the two Sioux drew a diametrical line through 
the wheel and, pointing to one half, said, “Arapaho,” and then 
pointing to the other half said, “Cheyenne.” Each one declared 
that he had not seen the wheel nor knew of its location, but had 
heard of it some time ago. 

The information obtained up to this time being too meager to 
_ warrant an attempt on my part to locate the so-called wheel, or 
even Medicine mountain, I had almost concluded to abandon hope 
of seeing the monument on this visit, when I was approached by a 
white man, known to the Indians and the whites on the reservation 
as “ Silver-tip,’’ who had spent much of his life prospecting and hunt- 
ing in the Crow country (in fact, he had been adopted when a boy 
by a Crow chief named Sorrel-horse), and who informed me that as 
he was thoroughly familiar with the surrounding country he could 
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tell approximately where the “medicine wheel” was situated. I 
therefore engaged Mr Silver-tip to conduct me to it. We left the 
Crow agency, accompanied by Messrs Green and Reynolds, on 
Wednesday morning, July 9th, and arrived at the base of Medicine 
mountain after sunset of the following Friday. 

The ascent of the mountain, which was effected early the next 
morning, was laborious and difficult, owing both to the ruggedness 
of the line of ascent which our guide selected and to the snow- 
drifts which we encountered. After a climb of about five miles we 
came upon an old, well-worn trail on the north side of the mountain. 
Unlike the south side of the height, which is almost perpendicular, 
the north side is a steep incline, strewn with small fragments of 
calcareous material. 

The summit of the mountain is not extensive in area; it is 
irregular in shape, being broad at its western end and tapering with 
a jagged outline to an abrupt point at the east. Within the narrow 
limits of this eastern end we found the medicine wheel as it had 
been described. 

This peculiar structure consists of a large number of limestone 
slabs and bowlders of various sizes. Directly in the center, or at 
what may be termed the hub, stands a circular structure about 
three feet high, of the same kind of stone, radiating from which are 
twenty-seven lines, or spokes, of stone leading to a well-formed 
perimeter (figure 4). Around the outer edge of this circular rim 
or “felly”’ of the wheel, at irregular distances, are the remains of 
seven smaller stone structures, all of which come in contact with 
the perimeter except the most southerly one which stands several 
feet away, although it is met by an extension of one of the spokes 
beyond the rim of the wheel. Each of these smaller stone struc- 
tures is circular at the base with the exception of the easternmost, 
which is squarish and, unlike the others, has a covering of stone 
slabs and an opening on the outer side through which entrance may 
be gained by crawling. 

Upon the projecting slabs of the eastern side of the central 
structure rested a perfectly bleached buffalo skull which had been 
so placed that it had the appearance of looking toward the rising 
sun. Resting on the rocks near the skull were several other bones 
of the buffalo. 
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Within the central structure, which resembles a truncated cone, 
there is a slight circular depression in the ground. This was care- 
fully examined, as were the spaces within both the central and the 
smaller structures, but the search yielded nothing. Measurements 
showed the circumference of the wheel to approximate 245 feet. 
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Fic. 4.—Plan of a wheel-shaped stone monument in Wyoming. 


Medicine mountain doubtless attains an altitude of more than 
12,000 feet above sea-level, for during our journey from the agency 
we passed several United States Geological Survey stakes on which 
the altitude is recorded, and the last of these that we passed before 
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reaching the base of mountain, which was many miles away and we 
were still steadily ascending, indicates an altitude of over 9,000 
feet. From the top of the mountain an excellent panoramic view 
was had of the surrounding country of the Big Horn basin, includ- 
ing Big Horn cajion, Devil’s cajion, the various winding streams, 
and in the distance outlines of the Rocky mountains were discerned. 

From lack of definite information as to the use of the monu- 
ment described, the foregoing facts are offered merely as an ac- 
count of its existence. It is hoped that an opportunity may later be 
presented by means of which a more exhaustive investigation of the 
subject can be conducted with satisfactory results. 
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HEBER REGINALD BISHOP AND HIS JADE 
COLLECTION ' 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ 


Among American men of wealth who have been eminent first 
as collectors and amateurs in various branches of art and science, 
and then as patrons and public benefactors in the same departments, 
few names will go down to posterity with greater honor than that 
of the late Heber R. Bishop, of New York, who died December 
10, 1902, leaving memorials in both the great public museums of 
the metropolis. 

Heber Reginald Bishop came of New England stock, his family 
having emigrated from Ipswich, England, to the Massachusetts 
colony in 1685, settling in Medford, Massachusetts. Here the sub- 
ject of this notice was born in 1840. He received a mercantile 
training in Boston, and at the age of nineteen went to Remedios, 
Cuba, to engage in the sugar business, which at that time was very 
flourishing. Two years later, in 1861, he founded the sugar refin- 
ing and exporting house of Bishop & Company, and for the next 
decade or more he lived principally at Remedios, although fre- 
quently visiting the United States. The business was extensive 
and prosperous until the disorders, arising from the Cuban revolu- 
tion, began in 1873, when Mr Bishop saw that the disturbed condi- 
tion of the island would ultimately ruin his financial prospects. He 
therefore disposed of his business at a figure far below its value, 
and returned to the United States with a considerable fortune. 

Soon after establishing himself in business he married Miss Mary 
Cunningham, whose father, James Cunningham, resided at Irving- 
ton on the Hudson, and there Mr Bishop established a summer 
home. He soon became actively interested in various large enter- 
prises connected with gas, iron, and railway interests, and was promi- 


1 Read in abstract before Section H, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, January 3, 1903. 
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nent in the building of the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad in New 
York City. Ere long he turned his attention to industrial develop- 
ments in the west, particularly to several leading railroads of the 
northwestern states. He was a pioneer in capitalizing and develop- 
ing the great iron resources of the vicinity of Duluth, Minnesota, 
and became largely interested in various iron companies in both the 
west and the east. He was also associated with several important 
corporations of New York City, such as the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, and his eminent business abilities were widely recognized. 

But Mr Bishop’s activities were not confined to mercantile and 
financial affairs. He was a man of broad public spirit and benevo- 
lent aim, and the museums, hospitals, and churches of New York 
soon became objects of his intelligent and practical interest. His 
most noted gifts were to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but he 
gave also to the American Museum of Natural History, in 1879, a 
large collection of Alaskan antiquities, and from 1880 to 1883, speci- 
mens illustrating the ethnology of British Columbia collected with the 
cooperation of the late Major J. W. Powell. Among the principal 
specimens in the latter collection is the great Haida canoe, which 
measures 64 feet in length and 8 feet in width, being hollowed from 
a section of a single tree by the Bella Bella tribe of Indians, oppo- 
site Queen Charlotte islands. 

Mr Bishop possessed and displayed a remarkable appreciation of 
art in its many forms. On his frequent visits to Europe he found 
opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of the highest art produc- 
tions, and he purchased liberally for the adornment of his home 
with objects of taste and elegance. In this country, too, he mani- 
fested the same enthusiasm ; he was a constant attendant at art sales 
and exhibitions, and for over thirty years was known as an exten- 
sive collector. As Dr S. W. Bushell, the eminent foreign connois- 
seur, well said, he was known from St Petersburg to Peking. Mr 
Bishop’s collection of Japanese lacquers, bronzes, and swords was 
especially noted. At a time when such materials were more readily 
obtainable than at present, he turned his attention to Oriental tex- 
tiles and robes, gathering, among other objects of Asiatic art, exten- 
sive and remarkable collections of the gorgeous fabrics worn by 
Chinese nobles and Japanese daimios. 
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But Mr Bishop’s last and most notable specialty was his collec- 
tion of jades. This began with his purchase of the Hurd vase — 
one of the finest objects in jade that ever left China — from Tiffany 
& Company, in 1878. He thus became interested in this peculiar 
material, with its variety of tints and the endless forms into which it 
was wrought by Asiatic peoples ; and the result of this interest is the 
finest collection of jade that exists anywhere in the world. It has 
been gathered from many lands, and from the sales of many other 
collections, and contains over a thousand specimens, ancient and 
modern, in the natural state, or carved, engraved, and jeweled. 

Mr Bishop was ever on the alert for choice specimens with 
which to enrich his jade collection ; he would follow the wanderings 
of asingle piece for years, until the opportunity came for its purchase. 
In this way he obtained the best examples from many important 
collections, including the celebrated Welles collection exhibited 
some years ago at the South Kensington Museum. Among the 
noted pieces now in the Bishop collection are the emerald-green 
vase from the Brayton Ives collection, and the cylindrical green 
vase from the Hurd collection, above mentioned. This vase was 
obtained in China by Mr Hurd, who was a Boston tea merchant, it 
having formed part of the loot obtained by the armies of the Anglo- 
French expedition in 1860, when the forty buildings that comprised 
the Yuan-Ming-Yuan, or world-famed Summer Palace of Peking, 
were sacked and the imperial contents —the triumphs of the lapi- 
darian art of centuries —were dispersed to the collections of the 
world through official, military, and commercial media. No finer 
example of jade ware existed among all this loot. It is elaborately 
carved in lantern shape, with foliage and garden scenes, and when 
a candle is placed within it, the design, with its varying shades of 
green, is emphasized with exceeding beauty. The collection is 
also rich in examples of the rare and beautiful “lettuce green”’ 
jades, which are highly prized and costly. All the many varieties 
of tint, and all the types and styles of workmanship in this mineral, 
which has been almost venerated by the Chinese and other Asiatic 
nations for centuries, are represented. The collection contains also 
a series of wonderful jewel-jades from East India, inlaid with large 
and valuable rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, as well as the famous 
Kligowski jewel-jades. 
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Nor is it only the artistic and historical fields that this unique 
collection illustrates, for the scientific side, both in archeology and 
mineralogy, is likewise fully represented. The former class com- 
prises typical examples from Mexico, Central America, the north- 
west coast of America, the Swiss lake-dwellings, France, Italy, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere; the latter includes specimens with 
original labels of Damour, and what is perhaps the only known 
crystal of jadeite, besides a single mass of nephrite weighing 4,715 
pounds, found by the present writer in Situ, at Jordansmihl, Silesia, 
in 1899, and forming the largest piece of nephrite ever found on 
the European continent — indeed it is greater in weight than all the 
nephrite objects ever found in Europe. 

The collection thus formed grew in the course of time until it 
came to be recognized as the most complete assemblage of jade 
objects in the world, exceeding even the fine collection in the British 
Museum. Mr Bishop finally began to feel that the collection was 
too important and valuable to remain in private hands, but that it 
should be accessible to the public in a fireproof building. He there- 
fore commenced preparations for presenting it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of which he had for years been a trustee and patron. 
As an important part of this princely gift to the public and to science, 
he undertook the preparation of an exhaustive catalogue of the col- 
lection, illustrating its artistic, archeological, and geological aspects, 
which he desired to publish, without regard to expense, in a sump- 
tuous volume limited to one hundred copies. The preparation of the 
scientific articles and the scientific investigation for the catalogue 
were assigned entirely to the writer, who was so fortunate as to enlist 
the codperation of a dozen men eminent in related fields of research 
on both sides of the Atlantic; consequently a more thorough inves- 
tigation of jade has been made in this work than perhaps was ever 
undertaken in connection with any other mineral. The specific 
gravity, the tensile strength, the compression test, the sonorousness 
of the mineral from a musical point of view, a chemical investigation, 
a macroscopical study, a microscopical examination of thin sections, 
the origin of the mineral, the mining, the archeological history, the 
cutting, drilling, polishing, and many other phases, have been studied 
with the utmost thoroughness, and where a specialist would be 
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found who more fully understood any special branch of the sub- 
ject, his services were obtained to perform that part of the work. 

Color experts were engaged for the drawings, engravings, and 
historical data; Chinese and Japanese artists were employed in 
illustrating it, and Mr Bishop himself supervised their work, which 
is of the highest quality. Many of the reproductions in color are 
by Prang, whose work on kindred subjects is so well known. 

This unique catalogue was completed a short time ago, and is 
now about to pass through the press. Illustrations are given of all 
the more important objects of jade, including those finest in color or 
in etching. The catalogue presents the dates and gives details of 
style with historical particulars; it thus furnishes an important 
contribution to our knowledge of Oriental art, and will rank among 
the most authoritative and costly catalogues of the kind known, 
each copy representing an expenditure of about one thousand 
dollars. The work will be distributed only by presentation to 
important institutions having facilities for utilizing it, and to the 
crowned heads and other great rulers of the world. Nota single 
copy will be given to any private person not a member of Mr 
Bishop’s family, nor will any copy be sold. 

A circumstance which illustrates Mr Bishop’s rare judgment 
and skill in selection, is the fact that in the minute scientific investi- 
gation to which the specimens were subjected, less than one per- 
cent were discarded as not being true jades ; and these, strange to 
say, were pieces that had a reputation for purity or rarity of color, 
or some other property which the Chinese peculiarly value in jades, 
and in which they had themselves been misled. 

In May, 1902, when Mr Bishop formally announced his gift of 
the collection to the Metropolitan Museum, he expressed the wish 
that the magnificent cases now containing the jades should form a 
part of the collection, and that the room in which they were to be 
exhibited should be a reproduction of his own ballroom where he 
had kept the collection. This magnificent apartment has been pro- 
nounced by some of the greatest foreign architects to be the finest 
Louis XV. room that may be seen anywhere, excepting possibly 
those at Versailles and Potsdam. These wishes were acceded to, 
and Mr Bishop went to Paris to supervise the reproduction of this 
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ballroom, making a gift of $55,000 to the Museum to cover the 
cost of finishing the room and of installing the collection in accor- 
dance with his desire. The Louis XV. cases referred to are con- 
structed of the finest quality of gilt bronze and plate glass, and are 
a production of the house of Allard & Company of Paris. The 
spacious room in a northeastern corner of the Museum which has 
been prepared for the collection is to be known as Bishop Hall. A 
year will probably elapse before the collection can be made ready 
for the public view. In order to insure the consummation of his 
plans regarding the collection and the publication of the great cata- 
logue, Mr Bishop has bequeathed $50,000, in addition to his other 
gifts. 

Although he had presented no special collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum except that of the jades, Mr Bishop contributed 
largely in other ways to the support of that institution. He did 
more than any one else toward the success of the project to save in 
its entirety and to present to the Museum the collection of swords 
made by Mr Brayton Ives, and which were offered for sale after the 
latter’s death. Through the codperation of Mr Bishop, the late W. 
T. Walters, the American Art Association, and a few others, this 
collection, valued at $15,000, was contributed to the Museum. 

Of special importance was Mr Bishop’s collection of Japanese 
iron-work, many of the examples being quite old. Among the 
specimens in this collection is a dragon nine feet in length, as flex- 
ible as a living reptile ; and by way of contrast, a skeleton of a man, 
no larger than the little finger, yet containing a representation of 
every bone in the body and every joint, uncannily mobile. The 
lobsters, fish, and other objects of the same material make a collec- 
tion that stands unrivaled in the United States. There is also a 
great display of clotsonné enamels; a large collection of carved 
ivories, many of them old and wrought with that artistic intricacy 
of detail attained only by the Orientals ; an extensive series of lac- 
quers and carved woods, of porcelains and Chinese coins; and 
lastly, a collection of hard stones other than jade. If this collection 
could be procured in its entirety for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, either by purchase or by donation, this would become one of 
the greatest museums for Orientalia in the country. With these, 
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and the Morgan-Garland porcelains and the Bishop jades in New 
York ; the Morse Japanese pottery and the S. W. Bigelow collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese art objects in Boston ; the great Henry 
Walters collection of Oriental art in Baltimore ; the Detroit collec- 
tion, and the fine display in the National Museum at Washington, 
the art of Japan and China can be studied better in America than 
‘ anywhere else in the world. 

It is rarely the case that one whose financial and social duties 
are so numerous as were those of Mr Bishop devotes so much time 
and achieves such notable success in connection with a single 
object of the kind herein mentioned. To Mr Bishop science and 
art owe the formation of a great collection; the preparation of a 
scientific, artistic, and literary description of it; the publication of a 
volume of such richness of illustration as to stand unparalleled ; 
and, finally, the presentation of the collection and its installation in 
a specially prepared hall in a leading museum. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING 
By GEORGE GRANT MAC CURDY 


The affiliation of the newly founded American Anthropological 
Association and the American Folk-lore Society with Section H of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science has re- 
sulted in the unification of all anthropological interests strictly 
national in scope. The union of these forces was reflected in the 
joint program for the closing day of the recent Washington meet- 
ing, after one day had been devoted to each of the three separate 
societies. 

Three of the special committees of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science are chosen from among the anthro- 
pologists. The Committee on the Teaching of Anthropology in 
America submitted a report to the Council which will be printed 


later. There is no record of any report from the Committee on the 
Protection and Preservation of Objects of Archeological Interest. 
The Council adopted the report of the Committee on Anthropo- 
metric Measurements, which is as follows : 


This committee begs to report that anthropometric researches have 
been continued at Columbia University under the direction of its New 
York members and with the codperation of Professor Farrand, Professor 
Thorndike, Dr Wissler, Mr Bair, Mr Davis, and Mr Miner. Tests have 
been made on the freshmen entering college, calculations have been carried 
out on measurements of school children, and new determinations of the 
mental traits of school children have been made and correlated. The 
chairman of the committee has carried forward an extensive anthropometric 
study of American men of science, the preliminary results of which formed 
the subject of his address as president of the American Society of Natu- 
ralists. An anthropometric laboratory has been arranged at the present 
meeting of the association, with the $50 appropriated at the Pittsburg 
meeting for the purpose, and tests of the physical and mental traits of 
members are being made. We ask that this committee be continued and 
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that a further appropriation of $50 be made in order that a similar labor- 
atory may be arranged at the next meeting of the association. 

J. McK. Catre.t, 

W J McGez, 

Franz Boas. 


The scientific proceedings began with the address of the retiring 
Vice-President, Mr Stewart Culin, on “New World Contributions 
to Old World Culture.” Mr Culin dealt particularly with the evi- 
dence he has accumulated from a thorough study of games as 
played by various peoples. His intimate knowledge of the subject 
lends great weight to his conclusions, one of these being that the 
southwestern portion of the United States was a center to which 
may be traced the origin of game-customs and paraphernalia now 
found in regions remote from that common center. 

A paper from Dr A. L. Kroeber on “ Tribal and Social Organi- 
zation of the Indians of California,’’ and one from W. W. Tooker on 
“ Algonquian Names of Mountains and Hills’’ were both read by 
title, the authors being absent. 

Dr W J McGee, the representative for the United States on 
the International Archeological (and Ethnological) Commission, 
described the steps which have been taken toward forming the Com- 
mission. He said, in part, that at the International Conference (com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress) held in Mexico dur- 
ing the winter of 1901-02, a proposal to inaugurate joint action by 
the several American countries relating to the antiquities of the 
western hemisphere received consideration ; and, after due discus- 
sion, the Conference agreed to recommend formally to the several 
countries participating that an International Archeologic Commission 
be established on a basis similar to that of the Bureau of American 
Republics ; the Commission to be especially charged with the uni- 
fication of laws relating to American antiquities, with the diffusion 
of knowledge concerning these antiquities, and, if practicable, with 
the establishment of an International Archeological Museum. The 
first country to take action pursuant to the recommendation was 
Mexico; President Diaz named Dr Alfredo Chavero as his official 
representative in making preliminary inquiries as to the feasibility 
of the plan. Dr Chavero conferred with archeologists and others 
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interested in the matter in Mexico, and also in Washington and 
elsewhere ; and on his recommendation the Mexican Ambassador 
at Washington, His Excellency Don Manuel de Aspiroz, was made 
the official representative of the Mexican Republic for the purpose 
of organizing the Commission; soon afterward the speaker was 
designated, through the Secretary of State, as a similar representa- 
tive on the part of the United States. The diplomatic representa- 
tives of several other American Republics have taken active interest 
in the plan, and the indications are that their respective countries 
will act favorably on the recommendation and participate in the 
organization of the Commission. 

Under the title “ Military Insignia of the Omaha,” Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher described the two classes of warfare carried on by this 
tribe — aggressive war, which is in the direction of men; and de- 
fensive war, that which is in the direction of women or the tent. 
The war parties were also of two classes, one having for its object 
the securing of spoils, and the other, revenge, the latter ranking 
higher. All parties, whether of a few warriors or a hundred, had 
a leader who in turn appointed some to serve as hunters for the 
band; some as moccasin-carriers; others as kettle-carriers; and 
still others as fire-makers and water-carriers. The awarding of the 
six grades of war honors took place only within the sacred tent of 
war, each having its own peculiar insignia, and represented a war- 
rior’s act which had been recognized by the supernatural powers 
and awarded in the sacred tent. The eagle-feather war-bonnet was 
manufactured by the warriors of the tribe, with ceremony and song, 
and a war honor was counted upon each of the feathers, so the 
completed headdress represented the warriors of the tribe who had 
consented to bestow this mark of distinction upon a fellow tribes- 
man. No regalia was worn in actual battle. 

That ‘“‘Sheet Copper from the Mounds is not Necessarily of 
European Origin’’ was the theme of a paper by Clarence B. Moore, 
which, with the discussion that followed, together with a paper on 
a kindred subject by Mr Warren K. Moorehead, appears in this 
issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Prof. E. L. Hewett read two papers, one of which, “The Ex- 
tinction of the Pecos Indians,’’ is an account of the writer’s attempt 
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to find all the surviving members of that tribe. Not one of those 
who settled at Santo Domingo and Sia is left. At Jemez there is 
but one survivor, Agustin Pecos, and it is from him that informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the language, customs, folklore, and 
religion of his tribe. There are other descendants of mixed blood. 

Professor Hewett’s other paper, a ‘“‘ Comparative Study of Mor- 
tuary Pottery from Pajarito Park and Tewa” was thoroughly illus- 
trated by numerous drawings in black and water-colors. The pot- 
tery taken from the cliff ruins of Pajarito park was compared with 
that made by the Tewa Indians of Rio Grande valley, especially as 
regards design and form. 

“Economic Anthropology”’ was the subject chosen by Prof. 
Lindley M. Keasbey. He said, in part, that in the domain of phys- 
ical anthropology good results have been obtained. By applying 
the biological principles of variability and variation, anthropologists 
have succeeded in elaborating a fairly good account of the origin, 
dispersion, and differentiation of the human species ; but in the domain 
of cultural anthropology confusion still prevails, owing to the fact 
that no principle of continuity has been applied to the cultural ac- 
tivities of primitive people. The economic activities of man are 
necessarily antecedent to his cultural activities — true, man does not 
live by bread alone, but unless man labors for his daily bread he is 
not able to live. Therefore, anthropologists should begin their in- 
quiries by studying the economic activities of primitive peoples. By 
applying the economic principles of utility and utilization, the an- 
thropologist should be able to establish the first stages of industrial 
development and determine the essential characteristics of primitive 
culture. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes presented a valuable paper on ‘“ The Fossil 
Human Remains Found Near Lansing, Kansas,’”’ which was pub- 
lished in the last number of this journal. Professor Holmes’ second 
communication was a presentation of “ Incrusted Crania from Caves 
in Calaveras County, California.” 

The result of ‘The Excavations of the Gartner Mounds” was 
given by Mr W.C. Mills. In one of these famous Ohio mounds many 
graves were scattered throughout the whole mound, about one-third 
being placed below the base of the mound at varying depths, up to 
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five feet. The base of one covered an old village site and was of 
tamped clay, with a layer of ashes over the clay; the burials in this 
one were few, and were three and a half feet above the clay base. 
Many artifacts, including pottery or materials for making pottery, 
were buried with the body. 

“The Cultural Differentiation of the Maidu,” by Dr Roland B. 
Dixon, came as a sequence to his earlier studies relating to the 
art of basketry among the various Indian tribes of northern Cali- 
fornia. He called attention to the rather interesting case of the dif- 
ferentiation of a small Maidu stock into three more or less distinct 
groups, each of which, to a considerable extent, was isolated from 
the others. It was suggested that we might see in this differentia- 
tion in culture, as well as language, in this single stock, evidence of 
the forces which have produced the great diversity which has long 
been recognized to exist in California as a whole. 

A paper by Mr E. Lindsey on “ Anthropometry, its Relation to 
Criminology,” dwelt on the outward physical characteristics of men 
to which quantitative methods are applicable. The relations ex- 
hibited by these methods are the mathematical ones connecting the 
observations, and not the real relations of the phenomena them- 
selves. These methods applied to the study of criminals united 
with the view of the criminal mainly as a moral offender developed 
by the philanthropists, gave rise to the theories of the so-called 
Italian school of criminology. This is susceptible of much criticism. 
To deduce any theory, observations on the convict class must 
be compared with observations on all other classes of society. 
Convicts must be compared with non-convicts of similar environ- 
ment. Anthropometry must provide these data. While there is a 
correlation between psychical activity and physical structure, the 
physical is no measure of the psychical function, which can be 
compared only qualitatively. Criminology, therefore, must em- 
brace both qualitative and quantitative studies ; it has no direct rela- 
tion to criminal law, but should be pursued as a strictly scientific 
investigation, using both quantitative and qualitative methods. 

“The Introduction of the Banana into Prehistoric America” 
was the subject treated by Dr O. F. Cook. He has found evidence 
of wide distribution of the plant in pre-Spanish America, though it 
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was probably introduced from the tropical Pacific islands with which, 
it is claiined, there are indications of prehistoric communication. 

H. Newell Wardle found material for “A Study of Spindle- 
whorls from Mexico to Colombia”’ in the U. S. National Museum, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. The dis- 
tribution and significance of ornamental motifs were briefly con- 
sidered, but the groups outlined were on the basis of technique, 
form, and material. Eight groups were recognized for Mexico, and 
after reference to the spindle-whorls of Chiriqui, attention was 
called to three strongly characterized types from Colombia, hitherto 
undescribed. 7 

In a communication of unusual general interest entitled “Origin 
of Surnames,” Dr Anita Newcomb McGee grouped personal names 
as class names and individual names, corresponding in present 
usage to forenames and surnames. Brief descriptions of forms of 
names among primitive and early peoples were given, with a state- 
ment of the causes which led to the general use of the class 
designation as a surname. Greece, Rome, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were especially considered, and it was suggested that sur- 
names were probably the same as, or derived from, the old clan 
names, brought into constant use by the demands of civilization. 
Anthropologists were asked to record the forms of personal names 
used by primitive peoples, because they are an expression of the 
grade of culture which has been attained. 

Taking for his subject ‘“‘ Recent Investigations among the Paw- 
nee,” Dr George A. Dorsey described one of the rites of an exten- 
sive ceremony in connection with a sacred bundle among the Skidi 
band of the Pawnee which is dedicated to the evening star, the 
“mother” of the Pawnee tribe. This rite consisted of an offering, 
to the various gods, of the heart and tongue of the buffalo. An 
interesting feature brought out in this presentation was that the fire- 
place made in the tipi during the ceremony is rectangular, and not 
round, the former being supposed to be the shape of that garden in 
the west presided over by the evening star, and in which the heat 
of the sun is periodically renewed. 
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Conventionalism in primitive art has been treated by many able 
writers both in Europe and America. In this connection, the work 
of Prof. Franz Boas is well known. His latest contribution, ‘“ Con- 
ventionalism in American Art,’’ was read at the Washington meet- 
ing. The speaker pointed out that almost all primitive art is sym- 
bolic in character, and that even simple geometrical forms are 
interpreted as having definite meaning. He stated that two ex- 
planations are possible — the one in which the designs are considered 
as conventionalized, realistic forms; the other in which the inter- 
pretation is considered as “seeing into the design.’”’ The former 
theory has been a prevalent one for a number of years. On the 
whole, the tendency to conventionalism is much more strongly 
developed in purely decorative objects than in ceremonial objects, 
which tend to be more pictographic in character. By following up 
the interpretation and form of design among the prairie Indians, it 
was shown that the areas of style and of interpretation do not coin- 
cide ; that often in neighboring regions the same design is given a 
different interpretation ; and that, on the other hand, the same idea 
among neighboring tribes is often expressed by different symbols. 
This the speaker held to be a proof that the interpretation is not the 
real explanation of the design, that the design may often be bor- 
rowed bodily from neighboring tribes, and that the explanation is 
fitted to the design. He also pointed out the relationship between 
the angular painted designs found among the Indians of the plains 
and those of the Pueblos and even of the ancient Mexicans. 

An account of “ Progress in Anthropology at Peabody Museum 
of Yale University ’’ was given by George Grant MacCurdy, and is 
published in the present issue of this journal. 

Instruments for recording speech have been much improved 
within recent years. Prof. E. W. Scripture, who has made a special 
study of phonetics, described ‘“‘ The Use of the Gramophone Method 
for Preserving and Studying Speech.” Hitherto the greatest diffi- 
culty has been to obtain a lasting record, but this is now accom- 
plished by the new gramophone. A copper mold is made by elec- 
troplating, the speech-line being in relief. This is faced with nickel 
to protect it. A shellac composition is pressed upon the mold with 
a force of 60,000 to 80,000 Ibs., and when the disk is removed it is 
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a true copy of the original. This is the ordinary commercial gramo- 
phone plate. A single matrix may produce 2500 records before 
the wear is sufficient to interfere with efficiency. The speech-curve, 
greatly enlarged, may conveniently be traced from such plates. 
From these curves it is possible to determine most accurately the 
melody of the voice in speech and song. The importance of making 
phonetic surveys was clearly set forth. Dialects change and vanish ; 
whole tribes disappear. To furnish an example we need only refer 
to the paper by Professor Hewett on the “ Extinction of the Pecos 
Indians.” Plans are now being matured for an extensive phonetic 
survey to begin the coming summer. 

Mr George F. Kunz presented “Remarks on the Heber R. 
Bishop Jade Collection,’ which have been extended and are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. 

Dr Roland Steiner contributed a paper on “‘ Funeral Ceremonies 
among the Negroes of Georgia.” These people have a custom 
of putting little pieces of broken plates on the graves of their 
deceased relatives or friends. An old negro told the speaker that it 
was to propitiate an evil spirit that came over from Africa with the 
first negroes who landed in this country. When a negro dies, all 
the relatives and friends assemble at his house, and messengers are 
sent to announce the death to the remotest kin. They all assemble 
at the house that night, where supper is prepared, and keep a vigil 
over the dead with alternate psalms and prayers. The grave is 
dug and all twigs that are used in measuring are placed therein. 
At the grave the coffin is opened in order that those present may 
view the remains. When the body is deposited in the grave, a 
“holy circle” is formed, and a dance, accompanied by singing and 
praying, is performed, sometimes for an hour. Then the minister 
officiates, but this part of the service does not last very long. The 
tools used in digging the grave are placed upon it, to remain until 
the dew has fallen on them — generally over night. 

Of Dr Frank Russell’s two papers, “‘ Pima Annals’”’ and ‘‘ Some 
Practical Problems for the Consideration of American Anthro- 
pologists,” the former appears elsewhere in this journal, while the 
latter will be published in the May number of Education. 
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The Arapaho. By Avrrep L. KRoeBer. (Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Volume XVIII, Part I.) New York: 
1902. 8°, 150 pp., 31 plates, 46 figures. 

The author of this paper, now holding the chair of anthropology in 
the University of California, is one of that enthusiastic body of younger 
workers who have had their training under the able direction of Dr Franz 
Boas. The present brochure summarizes the results of recent investiga- 
tions among the three branches of the Arapaho living respectively in 
Montana, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. The first thirty-five pages are de- 
voted to a general description of the tribe ; the rest treats of ‘“ Decorative 
Art and Symbolism,’’ concerning which the author has already published 
two shorter papers. 

Some introductory statements need qualification. We are told that 
the Arapaho have generally been at peace with the Kiowa and Comanche 
and at war with their other neighbors, and that their men have generally 
been described as particularly reserved, treacherous, and fierce. The 
Arapaho have had an alliance with the Cheyenne from an early traditional 
period. These two carried on bitter war with the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Kiowa Apache until 1840, when peace was made, since which time the 
five tribes have usually acted together. In all their dealings with the 
whites, however, the Arapaho and Kiowa Apache as a rule have stood for 
peace and friendly accommodation, while the others have been hostile and 
unruly until compelled to terms. The tribal sign for the Wyoming body 
is inadvertently given as meaning ‘‘ father’’ instead of ‘‘mother.’’ In 
explanation of the fact that they have the same word for ‘‘ white man’’ 
and for ‘‘ spider,’’ it might be stated that the word means, etymologically, 
‘«skilful’’ or ‘‘expert.’’ The author is right in inferring that the di- 
vergence of the Cheyenne from the main Algonquian body is compara- 
tively recent. It is but little more than a century since they lived on 
Red River of the North, in close touch with the Ojibwa and Cree. 

Several pages are given to a discussion of the relative position of the 
Arapaho language among the western Algonquian dialects, together with 
a list of bands and a table of kinship terms. The author asserts that 
‘‘there are no clans, gentes or totemic divisions among the Arapaho,’’ 
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unless possibly among those of Montana. (Ina recent personal letter he 
makes the assertion positive for the California tribes generally.) This is 
a strong statement, and the present reviewer is not able to say how correct 
it may be for the tribe in question, but it agrees with what he knows of 
the Kiowa, and with what Gatschet and Hale have recorded of the Kla- 
math and Blackfeet. On this subject it is about time to accept the testi- 
mony of men in the field, even though it may not agree with the Morgan 
theory of fifty years ago or with the comfortable settlement of desk phi- 
losophers. Where the clan system exists in fact or tradition it is so much 
a part of tribal life that it cannot escape the notice of the investigator. 
It was general over large areas, but was not universal. 

The troublesome mother-in-law tabu, which is found among perhaps 
all the tribes of the plains and which forbids a man to speak to his wife’s 
mother or ever to come into her presence, is not to be canceled by the 
simple gift of a horse. If the burden could be lifted by the giving of 
ponies, it is safe to say that the young men would give half they possess 
to be rid of it. The matter rests with the matrons of the tribe and with 
the mother-in-law herself. Should she desire a dispensation, she makes 
a feast to which she invites certain women of authority. She states the 
case, which is fully debated, and if their decision is favorable they author- 
ize her to make a ceremonial robe to be given to the young man as a 
token that the silence is broken; when she has it finished, after months 
of work, she presents it to him and the tabu is at an end. Some time 
later he reciprocates with a pony for the extraordinary favor thus shown. 
This tabu is as strong today as ever, and within the past week the re- 
viewer has seen an educated Cheyenne, the graduate of a Latin school, 
halt outside a tipi for fear of it. In regard to marriage it might be men- 
tioned that, although the match is arranged by the girl’s relatives on the 
basis of a certain number of presents, they usually consult her own wishes 
in the matter. The custom in vogue among the crowned heads of Europe 
does not always prevail among Indians. The so-called purchase is merely 
a public ratification of the agreement, and the girl would be ashamed to 
be rated at a cheap price. 

Weare told that in recounting their warlike deeds men told the truth, 
because if they lied they would surely be killed by the enemy. <A more 
obvious reason is that the liar would instantly be called to account by 
some jealous warrior who knew better. 

The general impression which we derive from a study of the portion 
devoted to decorative symbolism is that the author has mistaken the 
vagaries of individuals for the genuine system existent in the tribe. This 
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is due largely to the fact that we have been so long taught to believe that 
the Indian is a man of mystery that we find it hard to realize that he 
does anything for mere amusement or to gratify his artistic taste. There 
is a complex and far-reaching Indian symbolism, but it is not usually re- 
corded upon such things of every-day use as moccasins, knife pouches, 
and parfleche cases, but upon the sacred and ceremonial things— the 
rattles, drums, gaming implements, and dance costumes, none of which is 
here represented. As among ourselves, most of this symbolism is in the 
keeping of the priests and sacred societies. Every Indian on the plains 
knows that a certain pictured Maltese cross means the morning star, that 
a sort of tadpole figure means a flying bullet, and that a succession of 
half-circles means horses traveling. Much beyond this he cannot go, and 
when asked to explain the lines or bangles or fringes on a moccasin or 
parfleche, if he be honest, he will say: ‘‘ They mean nothing — they 
look pretty that way.’’ If anxious to convey a sense of his own impor- 
tance as an interpreter of the occult, he can find a meaning for every- 
thing, no matter how incongruous the association. 

The author, while believing that everything is a symbol, evidently 
has his own misgivings at times as to the interpretation. Of an awl case, 
said to represent a lizard, we are told (page 85): ‘‘ Here, as in other 
cases, the particular animal represented could not well be recognized, 
even by an Indian, and that this awl case represents a lizard, and not a 
snake or fish or rat, is a matter of the individual purpose or interpretation 
of the maker. Perhaps even a distinct motive or intention for this sym- 
bolism was lacking in this person’s mind.’’ Again, on a knife-case 
(page 87), ‘‘ the symbolism is so incoherent that it must have been sec- 
ondary, in the mind of the owner, to decorative appearance.”’ 

On page 125, after a description of a bag with various patterns inter- 
preted as roads, mountains, hills, tents, and ashes, we find: ‘‘ The fringe 
on the bag represents wz#¢caantetdinani, what we do not know; that is, 
objects out of our possession, or various things too numerous to mention.”’ 
On another bag (page 130) certain colors represent respectively the 
earth, paint, and daylight, and ‘‘ also represent all existing objects of those 
colors.’’ It must be evident that this is not a system. 

In speaking of the obvious inconsistency of the interpretations, the 
author instances a single figure which was variously explained as ‘‘ the 
navel, a person, an eye, a lake, a star, life or abundance (Aztteni), a 
turtle, a buffalo wallow, a hill, the interior of a tent,’’ and says that if the 
investigation had been carried farther ‘‘it is probable that the known 
number of meanings attached to this symbol would be still larger.’’ He 
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concludes (pages 144-45): ‘‘It thus appears that there is no fixed system 
of symbolism in Arapaho decorative art. Any interpretation of a figure 
is personal. Often the interpretation is arbitrary. . . . Where such a 
wide variability exists and where every individual has right to his opin- 
ion, as it were, it follows that it is impossible to declare any one interpre- 
tation of a given ornamental design as correct or as incorrect. Even the 
maker or possessor of an article can give only his personal intention or 
the signification which he individually prefers.’’ 

We are forced to dissent as radically from the conclusion as from the 
premises. While believing that the majority of the designs here repre- 
sented have no meaning whatever, but are purely ornamental, we know 
that there is a fixed and recognized system of symbolism among the 
Arapaho and that this system exists and is identical in its general prin- 
ciples among all the tribes of the plains. It finds expression not only 
in design, but also in color, material, and objective arrangement. It is 
seldom depicted, however, upon things of daily utilitarian purpose, but 
rather, as we have said, upon the things of sacred and ceremonial use. 
While it is true that in these later days of the peyote and the Ghost- 
dance every young man is ambitious to be a dreamer of dreams and to | 
record his visions or his imaginings in some pictograph form, yet the 
record will always be in accord with the general system and consistent in 
its analysis. 

He may represent a river by a wavy stripe or by a short line, accord- 
ing to the time or surface space at his disposal, but it will always be blue 
or green, the Indian symbolic color for water. If he depicts a star it 
may be as a diamond or a circular disk, but if he means the morning star 
it will always be some kind of cross. If he means a dragonfly the design 
will be recognized as such in every tribe from Canada to Texas, and will 
everywhere suggest the same underlying idea of swift flight and agility in 
evading a pursuer. The whole design will be as consistent in its parts as 
a well told story. 

The subject is the deepest in all Indian life, and the full explanation 
is to be gathered only from priests and adepts after long acquaintance 
and aided by detailed observation of some great tribal ceremony, supple- 
mented by a study of the sign-language and pictographs of the plains 

_ tribes, the totem poles of the northwest coast, the Aztec codices, the 
Midé rolls of the Ojibwa, and the Walam Olum of the Lenapé. When 
thus investigated it will be found that there was a well-defined system of 
symbolism practically identical over half a continent. 

There are several good pieces of ceremonial description, which show 
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close observation and investigation. Notable instances are the sacred-bag 
ceremony of the women in connection with the making of a buffalo robe, 
and the ceremonial finishing of a decorated tipi. In such case the ritual 
is conducted by the women, and includes prayers, libation, circuits, and 
feasting, all under the direction of the priestess of the rite. The more 
we can get of such material the better. The numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding several colored plates, are all reproduced from specimen objects 
obtained in the tribe, and are fully up to the high standard maintained 
by the American Museum of Natural History. James Mooney. 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO AGENCY, OKLAHOMA, 
January 15, 190}. 


The Night Chant. A Navaho Ceremony. By WASHINGTON MATTHEWs. 

(Memoirs of the American Museum of National History, vol. vi. 

, Anthropology, vol. v. Publications of the Hyde Southwestern Ex- 

pedition.) New York: 1902. 4°, xvi + 332 pages, 8 plates, 19 

figures. 

It is not an easy task to review in a few lines a work of such impor- 
tance that it must be accorded a leading place among the most notable 
contributions to our knowledge of Indian ceremony. For nearly forty 
years Dr Matthews has been an investigator of American ethnology, his 
first inspiration having been gained, like that of Bourke, Corbusier, Clark, 
and Scott, while serving in the United States Army on the Indian fron- 
tier. His Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians (1877) is 
now a classic in ethnologic literature and stands as our only scientific 
authority on an otherwise almost unknown Siouan tribe. For several 
years he served in the medical corps of the Army at Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, where, largely by means of his own limited resources, he followed 
the interest aroused in him among the tribes of the two Dakotas, and pre- 
sented from time to time the results of his studies among the Navaho, one 
of our most populous as well as least spoiled tribes. 

The many obstacles encountered in gathering the material which forms 
the present monograph, only the student who has pursued investigations 
of a kindred nature can appreciate ; but perhaps only the author himself 
knows of the difficulties which had to be overcome, during years of phy- 
sical infirmity, in analyzing and interpreting these mysteries of primi- 
tive belief. 

The Night Chant, in addition to being the most popular ceremony, is 
one of the most important rites of the Navaho tribe, for ‘‘ nearly all the 
important characters of the Navaho pantheon are named in its myths, 
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depicted in its paintings, or represented by its masqueraders.’’ It is so 
intricate and far-reaching that, to use Dr Matthews’ words again, ‘‘ not 
every one of its priests, even, knows all that is to be known about it ; 
there are different degrees of excellence in their education ; one may 
know some particular song, prayer or observance of which another is 
ignorant. ‘There are auxiliary rites, not known to all shamans, which are 
supposed to increase the efficacy of the ceremony according to different 
indications of Indian mythic etiology. One shaman told me that he 
studied six years before he was considered competent to conduct his first 
ceremony, but that he was not perfect then and had learned much after- 
wards.’’ ‘There is a little wonder, then, that after witnessing many cele- 
brations of the Night Chant, in whole or in part, during nearly eight 
years’ residence in the Navaho country, the study of the ceremony and 
the collation of the material gathered should have occupied much of the 
author’s spare time during the succeeding twenty-one years. And yet, 
with characteristic modesty, he adds: ‘‘I do not pretend to give a com- 
plete account of the ceremony, with all that pertains to it.’’ In view of 
this frank assertion it is hoped that, among other uses, the memoir may 
serve as a missionary text-book for those who still believe that all there is 
to be learned about a tribe may be absorbed during a casual visit or two. 

The popular name of the Night Chant is a translation of its native 
designation klédze Aafa/. ‘The ceremony may be performed only dur- 
ing the frosty season, while the snakes are hibernating, in the same way 
that the neighboring Pueblos will relate their folktales only during cold 
weather. The ceremony is designed for healing the sick, and the ex- 
penses, which sometimes aggregate three hundred dollars in money and 
goods, are borne by the patient and his intimate relations. The per- 
formance, or rather series of performances, last for nine nights and por- 
tions of ten days, and consist of many strange rites in which dramatic 
personations of no fewer than sixteen gods are represented and in which 
the laws governing Navaho ceremony are rigidly observed. For example, 
besides the prescribed season for the performance of the Night Chant, the 
color symbolism in relation to the cardinal points and the symbolism of 
sex in relation also to the cardinal directions and to certain natural objects 
must be recognized, as must a definite sequence in the movements of the 
participants, laws regulating the making and depositing of the kethawns 
or sacrificial offerings and messages to the gods, the manufacture and 
placing of objects with reference to their butts and tips, the measurement 
of objects used in the ceremony in accordance with established standards, 
and a thousand and one other things of apparently trivial importance, but 
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which to the Indian mind are of such moment that a false move might 
put a stop to the proceedings for a day or a night. 

The first sixty-three pages of the memoir are devoted to general ob- 
servations and a review of the elements of the ceremony. The descrip- 
tion is presented in such simple and graphic style that a child might read 
it with interest, and gain, without passing to the second part ( ‘‘ Rites in 
Detail,’’ pages 67-155), quite a comprehensive idea of what the Night 
Chant is, why it is performed, and a general notion of the fearful and 
wonderful working of the Indian mind. It is this simple, straightforward, 
unpretentious way that Dr Matthews has of relating his story, however 
intricate the subject, that has made his writings so enjoyable both to the 
professional student and to the layman. There is nothing in the work 
which can arouse the suspicion that the author knows not whereof he 
speaks —he states as a certainty only that of which he has personal 
knowledge, and if doubt exists in his mind on any point, the reader is so 
informed. 

Parts m1 and Iv (pages 159-265, 267-304) treat of ‘‘ Myths’’ and 
‘« Texts and Translations,’’ respectively, the latter consisting of songs and 
prayers with native texts and interlinear translations. Throughout the 
work the paragraphs are numbered for ready reference in the explanatory 
notes which comprise pages 307-316. The index (pages 307-332) isa 
model in every respect, and this is true of the plates, particularly those in 
color, which illustrate dry-paintings, masks and other ceremonial para- 
phernalia, etc. The entire work is a credit to the author, to the Museum 
under whose auspices it is published, and to the Messrs Hyde through 
whose liberal patronage science has been so substantially benefited. 

The author makes what appears to be an unnecessary apology for his 
spelling of the name of the tribe whose ceremony he describes. The 
meaning of Vavaho is not known, although many attempts have been 
made to define it. It is not of Spanish derivation, for the first Spaniards 
to employ the name did not use a form of spelling which would justify 
such a conclusion ; and indeed Spanish writers record even more forms of 
the tribal designation than there have been modern interpretations of its 
meaning. Under the circumstances the author is fully warranted in his 
adoption of the Anglicized ‘‘ Navaho’’ in preference to the most popular 
of the Spanish forms of the name, the pronunciation of which has led so 
many astray ; and as he is the leading authority on the Navaho tribe, it 
is more than likely that ethnologists in general will continue to follow his 
example, as the Bureau of Ethnology and the Indian Bureau have already 
officially done. F. W. Hopce. 
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A Manual for Physical Measurements, for Use in Normal Schools, Public 
and Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, and Young Men's 
Christian Associations, with Anthropometric Tables for Each Height 
of Each Age and Sex from Five to Twenty Years, and Vitality Coeff- 
cients. By W. Hastincs, Ph.D., Chair of Anthropometry 
and Physical Training in the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Training School, Springfield, Mass. 1902. 4°, xviii, 
112 pp., ills. 

Dr Hastings states that ‘‘ the primary object of this manual is to ex- 
plain the use of the accompanying Anthropometric Tables and the method 
of organization of observers for the physical examination of /arge num- 
bers of children. ‘The primary object of both Manual and Tables is 
propaganda of systematic physical training.’’ Attention is called to the 
value of physical measurements and the fact that physical well-being is 
the basis of mental efficiency. The necessity for measurements is pointed 
out and the practicability and desirability of examinations twice a year 
demonstrated. Examination blanks are submitted and instructions to 
observers are given. 

Dr Hastings very clearly shows the need of adaptation of exercise 
to the individual during the formative period of public school life. He 
lays stress on the status of the vitality of the individual, discoverable by 
means of the examinations, in connection with mental work, showing 
that the ‘‘ director’s work is supplemental to that of the physician, and 
not in any sense a substitute for it, except so far as by the prevention of 
disease he renders the work of the physician unnecessary.’’ 

The tables are based on observations made upon large series of Ne- 
braska school children. From these the average type for each height of 
the age, and vitality coéfficients, are given of both sexes. 

The Manual succeeds most admirably in its avowed purpose. Its 
wide adoption in schools would prove of inestimable value to ‘‘ the com- 
ing man.’’ Incidentally, it would do away with the misapprehensions 
that exist in some quarters as to the meaning and value of the physical 
examination of school children. FRANK RUSSELL. 
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Achelis (T.) Ethnology and the science of 
religion. (Int. Quart., Burl., Vt., 1902- 
03, VI, 305-329.) There is a real spirit- 
ual unity of mankind, — ‘‘ the nearer we 
approach the beginnings of civilization, 
the more do we meet with a surprising 
agreement in custom, usage, belief, 
thought and art.’’ Mental activity and 
the personal ego ‘‘do not by any means 
coincide ; the latter is only a small seg- 
ment of the former.’’ Religion, mythol- 
ogy, law, custom, art, ‘‘are no inven- 
tion of individuals, no products of great 
personalities, but socio-psychical pheno- 
mena in the organic development of the 
race.”’ Religion is a socta/ function. 
Even for primitive fancy and speculation, 
God and the world are closely united. 
Mythology includes the ‘‘ totality of the 
conception of the world as framed by 
primitive man.’’ Early ritual is largely 
of a material sort. 


von Adrian (F.) Die Siebenzahl im 
Geistesleben der Vdlker. (Mitt. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 226- 
273.) An exhaustive and valuable study 
of the number seven in folk-thought. 
The abstract of which this is the full 
text was noticed in the American An- 
thropologist, 19O1, N. S., UI, 175. 


Arnold (R. F.) Die Natur verrat heim- 
liche Liebe. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, XII, 155-167.) The first 
part of a study of ‘‘ the betrayal of secret 
love by nature’’ in folk-song. The Ger- 
man versions of ten folk-songs (modern 
Greek, Epirote, Karpathian, Cretan, 
Servian, Russian, Finnish, Esthonian, 
Roumanian) are given. This theme 
seems to be somewhat of a favorite in 
the folk-poetry of the Balkan peninsula. 


Baum (H. M.) John Wesley Powell. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, I, 325- 
326.) Brief sketch, with portrait, of ‘‘a 
notable and memorable life.*’ 


Boas (F.) The ethnological significance 
of esoteric doctrines. (Science, N. Y., 
1902, N. S., XVI, 872-874.) Author 
appeals for the study of the exoteric 
phenomena of primitive social and re- 
ligious life. The exoteric doctrine is 
the more general ethnic fact. Ethnology 
deals rather with the masses than with 
the exceptional man. 


Bonnier (P.) Les erreurs de la théorie 
classique de phonation. (Rev. Scient., 
Paris, 1902, 4° S., XVIII, 513-517.) 
Protests against the theory of the voice 
current in manuals and in teaching gen- 
erally. The chief errors are pointed out. 


Borgese (G. A.) Giganti e  serpenti. 
Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 
(1902), XX, 506-520; 1902, XXI, 90- 
103.) These first two sections of an 
elaborate study of giants and serpents 
treat of the ‘‘typical beast’’ under all 
aspects: Classic monsters and serpents 
(from the Chaldean Tiamat to Cerberus) 
polycephalic and multimembrate crea- 
tures, flames, smoke, and hissing; _re- 
generation of cut-off parts ; eggs of mon- 
sters; metamorphosis into serpents ; 
men-serpents and ‘‘ white women”? ; 
the Sicilian dragon, an almost exclu- 
sively human (monster). The serpen- 
tine monster is a creature apart from the 
other animals. 


Capitan (L.) Association frangaise pour 
lavancement des sciences. Congrés de 
Montauban (Aoait 1902). Compte 
rendu de la Section d’ Anthropologie. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
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XI, 334-349.) Brief abstracts of papers 
read before the Anthropological section 
of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at the Montauban 
meeting in August, 1902. The great 
majority of topics considered are archeo- 
logical or prehistoric. 


Collection (The) of folk-lore. (Folk- 
Lore, London, 1902, XIII, 297-313.) 
Brief communications on the collection 
of folklore, its difficulties and its needs, 
by S. O. Addy ( ‘‘ perseverance and set- 
ting people at ease’’), Charlotte S, 
Burne (belief more difficult to explore 
than legend ; historical method needed), 
W. Crooke (experience in India; key 
to secret beliefs hard to find), W. Skeat 
(Malay experience; art of folklorist 
much the same everywhere), C. C. Selig- 
mann (Torres straits; medical training 
of great advantage in investigation of na- 
tive magic and medicine), J. Roscoe 
(Uganda; opposition of Christian con- 
verts to speak of old beliefs and prac- 
tices). 


Crooke (W.) The lifting of the bride. 
(Ibid., 226-251.) Discusses, with nu- 
merous bibliographical references, the 

‘lifting of the bride’’ and allied cus- 
toms in Northumberland and other parts 
of England, India, etc. The author 
considers that the ‘‘ petting stone’’ rites 
are probably ‘fertility charms,’’ while 
those connected with the threshold (over 
which the bride is carried), ‘‘ are based 
either on the same belief, or are intended 
as protections against various forms of 
evil influences which beset the bride at 
the commencement of her married life.’’ 
The spring and autumn ‘“lifting’’ rites, 
¢. g. the Easter ‘‘heaving’’ of central 
and northern England, are probably akin 
to the Saturnalia ceremonies. 


Dieterich (A.) Himmelsbriefe. 


( Hess- 
ische Bl. f. Volsk., Giessen, 1902, I9- 
27.) Additional data on ‘letters from 


heaven.’? These appear in Talmudic 
literature, the tale of the healing of Pha- 
lysios (in Pausanias), etc., and in the 
Middle Ages were believed to possess 
great talismanic power; were used as 
amulets, etc, On pp. 24-25 are given 
extracts from ‘‘the letter which Pope 
Leo sent to King Charles from heaven ”’ 
in 1451 A. D. 


Drews (P.) Religidse Volkskunde. 
(Ibid., 27-29.) Employing a 1595 A. 
D. version of the Lord’s Prayer as used 
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by the Wurtemberg folk, the author 
points out the importance of the expres- 
sion of the ‘‘folksoul ’’ in the variations 
of this and other prayers, verses, for- 
mule, rites and ceremonies of the church, 
etc., in so far as they have become popu- 
lar or entered into the lives of the people. 
Such data come under the rubric of 
‘religious folklore.’’ 


d@’Enjoy (P.) Honneurs civils et mili- 
taires en France et en Chine. (Bull. et 
Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr, de Paris, 1902, v¢s., 
III, 316-323.) Treats of the Legion of 
Honor, the Chinese orders of the meri- 
torious, the wise, the skilful, the active, 
the noble, the military distinctions of 
Kong, Han, etc. The loss of title by 
reason of faults and crimes is also noted. 


Ferraro (G.) Toccaferro. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 446-456. ) 
Concluded from last number. Treats of 
iron in folklore and mythology (imple- 
ments, arms, etc.), chiefly from a lin- 
guistic point of view. 


Foy (W.) Ueber Schilde beim Bogen- 
schiessen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 281-285.) Résumés, with 2 
figures and bibliographical references, 
data concerning the use of shields by the 
exposed side in the case of shooting with 
bows and arrows. Bow-shields occur in 
various parts of Melanesia (British and 
German New Guinea, the British Solo- 
mon islands), and the East Indian archi- 
pelago (Flores, Timor, and as far as 
Aru). 


Goblins. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, x1, 
183-187.) Brief articles by A. Lang, 
on a ‘‘kind of banshee’’ in Chitral, 
Elizabeth Taylor on the Nidagrisur 
(spirit of an unbaptized child), etc., of 
the Faréde islands, and William Martin 
on fairies and the /anonshaa (or female 
spirit) in the Isle of Man. 


Haddon (A.C.) Evolutionin art. (Bull. 
Free Mus. Sci. and Art, Phila., 1902, 
111, 239-248.) General discussion, with 
particular reference to Malayo-Polynes- 
ians and the use of decoration for purely 
magical purposes. Among the topics 
briefly touched upon are life-history of 
art, unconscious evolution, effects of 
form and material, factor of utility, sug- 
gestion, expectancy, art and religion, 
prophylactic and protective réle of art, 
totemism, etc. According to Dr Had- 
don ‘‘ suggestion and expectancy are the 
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dynamic and static forces acting on the 
arts of design ; the former initiates and 
modifies, the latter tends to conserve 
what already exists. Most of the ideas 
here expressed will be found developed 
at greater length in the author’s book 
Evolution in Art (London, 1895). 


Hanotte (M.) Recherches sur la trigono- 
céphalie. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1902, XIII, 587-607.) After a brief 
general historical introduction, Dr 
Hanotte gives, with figures and tables 
of measurements, the results of the study 
of 11 trigonocephalic crania (foetuses and 
children 6, men 3, women 2) from vari- 
ous sources, and his opinions on the 
origin of this deformation. Trigono- 
cephaly ‘‘ results from two entirely differ- 
ent modes of deformation—arrest of 
development of the frontal bone, and 
compensatory dilatation of the brain.’’ 
It is ‘‘a deformation due to premature 
synostosis of the medio-frontal suture 
supervening in intra-uterine life from un- 
determined pathological causes.’’ It is 
compatible with life and with normal 
cerebral development, since ‘‘ the brain 
seeks in the posterior and lower part of 
the skull the space it has been forced to 
lose by the arrest of development of the 
forehead.” 


Harvest Customs. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1902, XIII, 177-180.) Items from 
Berwickshire (‘‘ cutting the kirn,’’ cut- 
ting a snail while mowing, etc.), by 
Alice B. Gomme ; from Oxfordshire 
‘the’s got the little white dog’? = 
‘‘lazy’’), by E. H. Binney; and from 
the same shire (drawing young men 
dressed as women on the last load in 
harvest-time ) by Cora J. Jewitt. 


Henderson (A. E.) The Imperial Otto- 
man Museum at Constantinople. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash., 1902, I, 291-304.) 
Describes, with 21 illustrations, the chief 
objects in the museum. Among these are 
the Sidonian sarcophagi, the sarcophagus 
of Alexander, the Lycian sarcophagus, an 
Egyptian sarcophagus of basalt, the tab- 
lets and other objects from Nippur, the 
Hercules of Cyprus, a serpent’s head 
from Platea, Greek statuettes, vases, etc., 
the harpist of Baluk Hissar, statues of the 
Roman period, the Siloam inscription, 
and an inscription from Herod’s temple, 
etc. 


Herman (O.) Knochenschlittschuh, Kno- 
chenkufe, Knochenkeitel. Ein Beitrag 
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zur naheren Kenntniss der prahistor- 
ischen Langknochenfunde. (Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 217- 
238.) In this article, with a plate and 
32 figures, the author discusses in detail, 
with reference to Hungary in particular, 
the bone-skate, the bone sleigh-runner, 
bone net-sinkers (a Hungarian specialty), 
etc., as explaining the condition and use 
of many of the long-bones found in pre- 
historic ‘‘stations.’? In Hungary and 
parts of Germany sleds for standing upon, 
as well as for sitting, are found, shod with 
bones. A sled made of the jaw-bones of 
a horse is figured on p. 231. Withskates, 
poles are sometimes used, and the primi- 
tive form of the skate or sled with sails is 
seen on p. 222. This paper is of great 
interest to those concerned with the folk- 
development of invention. 


Josef Florimont Herzog von Loubat. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 197- 
199.) Brief biography of the Duc de 
Loubat, with portrait. 


Kahle (B.) Ueber Steinhaufen insbeson- 
dere auf Island. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, x11, 89-96, 203- 
210.) First two sections, with three 
figures, of a discussion of stone-heaps, 
cairns, etc., with special reference to 
Iceland. Stone-heaps as guide posts, 
grave memorials, altars (the odo of the 
natives of Mongolia, etc.), protection 
against demons and spirits, stone-throw- 
ing as an offering, casting stones at the 
foot of trees, into springs and other 
waters, stoning criminals, etc., are con- 
sidered. 


Die Pigmentflecken der 
Neugeborenen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 238-240.) Discusses re- 
cent literature on the subject — Baelz, 
Matignon, Kohlbrugge, etc. — and gives 
result of author’s own observations in 
Hawaii and Japan. The Japanese, 
curiously enough, have no special name 
for these ‘‘ pigment spots.’’ Although 
the ‘* spots ’’ generally disappear slowly 
in early life, they sometimes persist to 
adult age. It has even been found in 
full-blooded Europeans. In the present 
state of the evidence Dr ten Kate con- 
siders its value as a race-mark an open 
question. 


Kéhler (W.) Zu den Himmels- und H6l- 
lenbriefen. (Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., 
Giessen, 1902, I, 143-149.) Calls at- 
tention to the similarity between the 
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phraseology of a ‘letter from heaven ’’ 
of the sixteenth century and a letter of 
Martin Luther; notes the existence of 
‘‘letters from heaven’’ in evangelical 
circles at this time ; and gives an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ devil’s letter’? of 1351. 


Kollmann (J.) Pygmiaen in Europa und 
Amerika. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 325-327.) Brief discussion of 
the question of the occurrence of pygmies 
in Europe and America. The finds of 
Cave aux Fées (near Breuil, Seine-et- 
Oise), Mureaux, Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
in various parts of Germany (Worms, 
Egisheim, in Silesia, etc.), Switzerland 
(Schaafhausen ), and Italy are referred to. 
Undoubted evidence of the existence of 
pygmies in America is yet lacking, al- 
though the author lays stress on the 
‘‘pygmies’ bones’’ from the burial- 
places of Ancon and Pachacamac, and 
thinks that Ehrenreich and ten Kate’s 
anatomical and anthropometric data prove 
the existence in the Argentina-Brazil 
region of dwarfs among the taller races. 
The pygmies, Kollmann believes, repre- 
sent the original human stock out of 
which, by mutation, the tall races have 
developed. 

Lasch (R.) Nachtrag zur Liste der 
Flutsagen. (Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1902, 26-27.) Adds to the list 
given in Winternitz’s article of notes on 
the deluge-legends of the Sinhpo (As- 
sam), the Sangir islanders (Celebes), 
the Bicols (Philippines), the Moros 
(Sulu), the natives of Yap (Caroline 
islands), and the Saulteaux (North 
America). The author wrongly affines 
the Saulteaux (an Ojibwa people) with 
the Tinné. 

Lejeune (C.) Le culte des morts au XX* 
siécle. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, v® S., III, 1902, 97-III.) 
Treats briefly of instinctive and heredi- 
tary survivals of beliefs and practices 
connected with the cult of the dead. 
Taking off the hat or making the sign 
of the cross before a coffin; funeral 
ceremonies, masses for the dead ; decora- 
tion of graves; mourning ; visiting the 
cemetery ; the honors shown to the dead 
slain by enemies of the country, etc., are 
considered. ‘The author concludes that 
«the cult of the dead is the best of re- 
ligions and the only one I wish to exist.’’ 
Our ancestors it is who have made us 
what we are. But such a religion is 
capable of transformation. 


Lemke (Elizabeth). 


Loisel (G. 
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Die Eibe in der 
Volkskunde. (Ztschr, d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, XII, 25-38, 187-198.) 
Treats of the names (alphabetic list in 
various European languages) of the yew- 
tree, place-names and personal names 
derived from them, the use of the wood 
(runes, bow, spoons, vessels of diverse 
sorts particularly in Scandinavian burial- 
places, goblets, etc.—a list of uses is 
given on p. 37), the yew in medicine 
(wood, bark, leaves, fruit—long re- 
garded as poisonous); as a symbol of 
mourning, death, and the lower world ; 
as a sacred tree in Teutonic and Celtic 
mythology ; in church-yards and ceme- 
teries ; as a Christmas tree ; yew-twigs 
as hat-ornaments, old yew trees, etc. 


Biologie et morale. (Rev. 
Scient., Paris, 1902, 4° S., XVIII, 449- 
456.) Reflections, suggested by Gras- 
set’s Les limites de la Biologie ( Paris, 
1902). Contrary to Grasset, Loisel be- 
lieves that science can furnish the basis 
for a new doctrine, ‘‘ harmonizing in 
their best the spirit of Hellenism, the 
spirit of Christianity, and the spirit ot 
the Revolution — beauty, love, justice.’’ 


Lombroso (C.) Why criminals of genius 


have notype. (Int. Quart., Burlington, 
Vt., 1902-1903, VI, 229-240.) Treats 
of Sardinian and Calabrian brigand- 
chiefs ; Holmes ( ‘‘ the most considerable 
and the most modern criminal of the 
nineteenth century’? ); Tiburzi, the 
famous brigand; and other Italian crimi- 
nals of note. In criminals of genius, 
‘‘the type is often lacking because the 
lines of genius which belong to the 
greater evolutions of humanity tend to 
overshadow the hereditary traits of the 
criminal.’’ Sometimes, however, the 
‘< prestige of genius’’ makes us fail to 
see the type. Again, what the face con- 
ceals the brain reveals. Anomalies of 
cerebral and cranial structure are present, 
which only an autopsy can disclose. 


Lowenthal ye Qu’est-ce que la dé- 
( 


population? (Rev. Scient., Paris, 1902, 
4° S., XVIII, 109-115.) Discusses the 
past and present signification of the term 
dépopulation, with numerous references 
to authorities. 


Mac Ritchie (D.) Zwerge in Geschichte, 


und Ueberlieferung. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXII, I0I-103.) Ré- 
sumés data in article noticed in American 
Anthropologist, 1903, N. S., IV, 537- 
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Morgan (C. L.) The beginnings of mind. 
(Int. Quart., Burlington, Vt., 1902- 
1903, VI, 320-352.) Some dim form of 
expectation would seem to be ‘the 
earliest manifestion of consciousness in 
the very beginnings of mind.’’ Mind is 
a product of evolution if ‘‘the question 
of the ultimate origin of consciousness is 
excluded, and we are only dealing with 
the genetic or proximate origin of higher 
from lower phases of mentality.’? In- 
telligence has been a factor in the 
evolution of animal races and species. 


von Negelein (J.) Das Pferd im Seelen- 
glauben und Totenkult. (Ztschr. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 14- 
25.) Second section. Treats of horse 
and funeral processions, connection of 
horse and rider after death, house- 
spirits and horses, horse-hair, horse’s 
head, etc., in folklore, metamorphoses 
of witches into horses, sexual relations of 
witches with horses, hippic marks of their 
offspring, ride of the devil on ‘‘ witch- 
horses,’’ hippoform women as _ soul- 
stealers, giant on white horse, etc. 


— Der Individualismus in Ahnencult. 


(Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1902, 
XXXIV, 49-94.) Detailed study of the 
development of individualism, in rela- 
tion to ancestor-worship, with numerous 
bibliographical references. Among the 
topics treated are: Reproduction and 
genealogies, ideas about the dead, gods 
as heroes and heroes as gods, the human- 
izing of the superhuman, man as male 
rather than as human being, man’s rela- 
tion to wife and child, heredity, food of 
the dead, physical and psychical charac- 
teristics of spirits, dwarfs, etc., the house 
and hearth as the home of spirits and an- 
cestors, fire and its religious associations, 
magic might of ancestors, weather proph- 
ets. Christianity and shamanism, unbap- 
tized children, sense of property, reli- 
quary-cult, property and soul, mother and 
child, development of ethical factor, en- 
soulment of man, woman, child, and prog- 
ress of their individualism, child in rela- 
tion to property and religion, re-birth 
partial and complete (first the few, then 
the many ), the underworld and the world 
of the dead, Paradise and heaven, 
“snatching away ’’ by death, the father- 
cult, agriculture and war, state-religion, 
art and individualism. 


Neger (F. W.) Ueber Ursprung Ge- 
schichte und Verbreitung der Kokonuss- 
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palme. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXII, 9I-92.) Argument for the 
American origin of the coconut tree, 
Résuméd from O. F. Cook’s 7he Origin 
and Distribution of the Cocoa Palm 
(Washington, Igor). 


Anthropologie _religieuse 
Deus Sol. (Bull. et. Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V°S., III, 325- 
333-) General discussion of religious 
ideas about the sun as deity in various 
parts of the world, savage and civilized, 
in the past and at the present time. The 
nativity of the sun, his triumph, the sun 
with the ancient Egyptians and the early 
Christians, Mithraism, etc., are briefly 
considered. 


National antagonisms, an 
illusion. (Int. Quart., Burlington, Vt., 
1902-1903, VI, 409-434.) Author ar- 
gues that the new conditions (inventions, 
means of communication, instruction, 
etc.), have made ‘the association of all 
mankind’’ not only possible, but inevit- 
able. The ideals of modern militarism 
and commercialism, Tolstoi’s argument 
for ‘‘ restriction,’’ the protective system, 
colonial and political conquest, are dis- 
cussed. The fact that ‘‘ we are no longer 
ignorant as were our rude ancestors’’ 
makes it certain that the nations will soon 
be conscious of their solidarity, which 
even now exists, though not felt. 


Papillault (G.) Genése et connexions de 


quelques muscles de lamimique. (Rev. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, x11, 
201-204.) After noting that the dis- 
position of the facial muscles places the 
gibbon below the other anthropoids, the 
author gives, with a figure, the results of 
his examination of the facial muscles of 
two gibbons (Hy/odates leuciscus and H. 
leucogenys). Heconsiders that Darwin’s 
theory of the production of facial expres- 
sion by the association of (useful) habits 
after their function has ceased is sup- 
ported by anatomical facts. 


Pitré (G.) Sur la nécessité d’une biblio- 


graphie des traditions populaires. (Arch. 
p- Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 
538-539.) Brief appeal for an interna- 
tional bibliography of folklore. 

(L’ An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 621-627. ) 
Discusses the resemblances between the 
treatment of the king of the Saturnalia at 
Rome (represented in some way by the 
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modern carnival), the ceremonies of the 
Babylonian Saczea, the ‘‘ king-making’”’ 
of Jesus by the Roman soldiery, etc., 
questions raised by certain passages in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, the writings of 
Wendland, Cumont, etc. 


— L’erreurde Malthus. (Ibid., 628- 
629.) Résumés the conclusion of Bren- 
tano’s Volkswohlstand und Wissenschaft, 
after the ation (N. Y.), 1902, Il, 
221 ff. 


Robin (P.) Un_ nouveau spirométre. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
ve s., Ill, 1902, 179-180.) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of a new spirom- 
eter, which has devices for avoiding 
contagion, etc. 


Appareil pour mesure l’acuité audi- 
tive. (Ibid., 209-210.) Brief descrip- 
tion, with figure, of acuometer of a 
simple type. 

Shaler (N.S.) Faithinnature (Int. Quart., 
Burlington, Vt., 1902-1903, VI, 281- 
304.) Discusses the concepts of natural 
law, natural selection, etc. Author in- 
clines to limit the sphere of natural selec- 
tion, and argues for a new conception of 
‘natural law,’’ in accordance with 
which ‘‘the brutal suggestions of the 
mechanical view of nature’’ are cleared 
away and we realize that ‘‘ the unseen is 
a realm of unending and infinitely varied 
originations.’’ 


Steinmetz (S. R.) Die Bedeutung der 
Ethnologie fiir die Sociologie. (Vrtl- 
jhrss. f. wiss. Philos. u. Soc., Leipzig, 
1902, XXVI, 423-446.) Discusses the 
province and problems of sociology, 
significance of ethnology apart from evo- 
lution, analogy between our ancestors 
and primitive peoples of today, position 
of primitive peoples, special advantages 
of ethnology. The author warns 
against the assumption that everything 
discoverable among primitive peoples 
has occurred at some stage of the previ- 
ous existence of the civilized races. All 
that seems primitive is not always so. 


Stieda (L.) Einige innere somatische 
Degenerationszeichen bei Paralytikern 
und Normalen. (Biol. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1902, XXII, 689-700.) Résumés Nacke’s 
article with this title in the Zed¢schrift 
fiir Psychiatrie, 1901, 1009-1078, 
giving the results of the examinations of 
212 bodies (normal 108, paralytics 104). 
All peculiarities of the lungs, heart, 
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spleen, kidneys, and liver were specially 
investigated, the other organs less so. 
The conclusion reached is that an extra- 
ordinarily large variation of these organs 
exists. The importance of so-called 
degeneration-stigmata ’’ (largely path- 
ological) is less than commonly supposed, 
and the psychic element rather than the 
merig physical factors are to be empha- 
sized. 


Strack (A.) Volkskunde. (Hessische Bl. 


f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, 1, 149-156.) 
General discussion of the nature and ob- 
jects of folklore. According to the 
author, ‘‘folklore is the investigation, 
statement, and explanation of all forms 
of life and intellectual phenomena that 
unconsciously proceed from the natural 
association of a people and are condi- 
tioned by it.’’ 


Technologie néfaste. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V°S,, III, 212-227.) Discusses, 
with 2 figures, the question of ‘‘re- 
touched’’ stones. M. Thieullen offers a 
prize of 1,000 francs to the first person 
reproducing approximately, with the 
tools of primitive man, certain flints 
(dimension, thickness, forms, cut, etc. ). 
See American Anthropologist, 1902, N. 
S., IV, 523, 545- 


Verneau (R.) Discours sur Ch. Letour- 
neau, avec portrait. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc, d’Anthr. de Paris, v¢ s., 111, 1902, 
168-175.) Address on the life and 
works of the late Charles Letourneau, 
with portrait. 


langage. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 


XII, 156-167.) Discusses the problems 
of linguistic science, the evolution of 
language, etc.; the differences between 
the theological and the scientific schools 
are pointed out, and primitive tongues, 
child-language, writing, ‘‘ universal lan- 
guages,’’ teaching of languages, etc., 
briefly considered. Dr Vinson hints at 
an ultimate prevalence of English as a 
sort of world speech, having no faith in 
Volapiik, the ‘‘blue language,’’ Esper- 
anto, etc. He also approves of the 
Roberston method’’ of teaching lan- 
guages. 


Volkov (T.) Sur quelques os ‘‘ surnumér- 
aires’’ du pied humain et la triphalangie 
du premier orteil et du pouce. (Bull, 
et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
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ves,, 111, 274-296.) Treats, with thirty- 
one figures of supernumerary bones of 
the human foot (Os trigonum, external 
tibial, secondary cuboid, double first 
cuneiform, intermetatarsal bone) and 
triphalangy of the big toe and thumb. 


Winslow (W. C.) Amelia Blanford Ed- 
wards. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, I, 227-231.) Brief account of 
Miss Edwards’ life and works, with por- 
trait. 


Wunsch(R. ) Aus der Kinderstube. (Hess- 
ische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, I, 
134-137.) Discusses the mother’s blow- 
ing on the child’s hurt finger, etc., and 
‘driving away’’ the pain, a relic of 
exorcism and demonology. 

Zachariae (T.) Durchkriechen als Mit- 
tel zur Erleichterung der Geburt. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, 
XII, 110-113.) Treats of the Persian 
custom, reported by Pietro della Valle 
in 1674, of having a pregnant woman 
crawl under a camel, and kindred prac- 


tices. 
EUROPE 


Arbo (C. O. G.) Hat in dem skandina- 
vischen Norden keine neue Einwander- 
ung statt gefunden? (Int. Cbl. f. 
Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII, 193-195.) 
Protests against the theory that since the 
stone age no new immigration into the 
Scandinavian north has taken place. 
The archeological and craniological data, 
ancient and modern, indicate the pres- 
ence of two ethnic types not at all con- 
temporaneous in their origin. The type 
of the first iron age resembles that of the 
German /iiigelgraber, that of the later 
iron age the type of the German Rethen- 
graber, the latter representing the Viking 
invasion. 


Armashevsky (P.) Human remains be- 
low the léss of Kiev, Russia. (Rec. of 
Past, Washington, 1902, I, 475-478.) 
Translation, with one figure, from report 
of author for Seventh International Geo- 
logical Congress, St Petersburg, 1897. 
See American Anthropologist, 1901, 
N. S., III, 560. 


Aschta (N.) und Traeger (P.) Das 
Gewohnheitsrecht der Stamme Mi-Schko- 
drak (Ober-Skutariner-Stimme) in den 
Gebirgen nérdlich von Skutari. (Vehr. 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 265-266. ) 
Continued from last volume. Treats of 
the oath as a legal instrument among the 
more or less primitive Skutari tribes. 


Bacher (J.) Von dem deutschen Grenz- 


posten Lusérn im wilschen Siidtirol. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, 
XII, 172-179.) Continued from pre- 
vious volume. Dialect text and German 
rendering of items 67-142 of folk-sayings 
and -beliefs relating to events of daily 
life, mental phenomena, luck, bodily 
qualities, modes and peculiarities of liv- 
ing, work and wages, etc. 


Balladoro (A.) Domande facete ed in- 


dovinelli Veronesi. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1902, XXI, 41-47.) Dia- 
lect texts of fifty-three facetious questions 
and riddles from Pacengo on Lake Garda. 
The sexual double entendre is plain 
enough in some of these. 


Bartels (M.) Markische Spinnstuben- 


Erinnerungen. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, x1, 73-80, 180- 
187.) First two sections of an interest- 
ing article embodying the spinning-room 
recollections and related lore of an old 
peasant woman of Utzdorf in the Pots- 
dam district. Domestic life, household 
affairs, dance and song, spinning and the 
spinning-wheel (with some detail) are 
considered. Many specimens of the 
songs sung—some of the chief topics 
are love and falsity in love, death and 
its premonitions, happy and unhappy 
love, virtue and its reward, all with the 
undercurrent of melancholy necessary to 
amuse a merry company—are given, 
with explanatory notes and references to 
comparative literature. Schiller’s Sehn- 
sucht seems to have crept in among these 
songs. 


Baudoin (M.) Le polissoir ou pierre,.a 


rainures de la Brélaudiére a I’ Aiguillon- 
sur-vie, Vendée. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v° s., Iv, 182- 
205.) Detailed account, with Io figures, 
of the grooved stone or ‘‘polisher’’ of 
Brélaudiére in the Vendée. Some of the 
grooves, the author thinks, may be of 
the nature of very rude inscriptions. 


Blind (E.) Gynikologisch interessantes 


Ex-voto. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXXII, 69-74.) After brief historical 
introduction (Stone age, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome), the author discusses the toad- 
form of the uterus ex-voéo in ancient and 
modern times. Wax and iron ex-votos, 
more or less rudely in a form of a toad, 
are still common today in Tirol, Carin- 
thia, Upper Bavaria, Alsace, etc. The 
article is provided with nine figures and 
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numerous bibliographical references. 
The connection of the toad, a night- 
animal, and its very ancient relations in 
folk-thought with the organs of genera- 
tion are pointed out. 


Bloch (A.) Considérations anthropologi- 
ques sur la Corse actuelle ancienne et 
préhistorique. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® S., III, 333- 
363.) In this article, with numerous 
bibliographical references, Dr Bloch treats 
of modern Corsica (physical types), an- 
cient Corsica (résumé of data in classical 
authors, early historians, etc.), prehis- 
toric Corsica (stone monuments, funerary 
urns, skeletons and human bones, Zag- 
omys corsicanus, etc.). He considers 
that the Corsicans are of Iberian, or 
rather Ibero-African, origin. The moun- 
taineer Corsicans seem to be taller and 
less brunette in type than those of the 
plain. The mode of burial in urns may 
have come from Spain. The antiquity 
of some of the remains of prehistoric man 
in Corsica is proved by the presence of 
bones of Lagomys corsicanus. 


Bolte (J.) Zum deutschen Volksliede. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1902, XII, IOI-I105, 215-219.) Com- 
parative and explanatory discussion of 
eight folk-songs and dance-melodies : 
Susanna, wilt du mit? Das Madchen 
und die Hasel, Das Wertshaus am 
Rhein, Schafflertanz, Der heimkehrende 
Soldat, Vom andern Land, Géttingen 
dance-song. 


Italienische, Volkslieder aus der 
Sammlung Hermann Kestners. (Ibid., 
57-65, 167-172.) Gives Italian text, 
German translation, and music of five 
folktales — ‘‘The Love Test,’’ ‘‘The 
Temptation,’ ‘‘ Fair Cecilia,’ ‘‘The 
Marriage of the Grasshopper and the 
Ant,’’ ‘* And if Heaven were Paper’’— 
collected in Rome, Palermo, and Cata- 
nia, 1832-1836. Variants are indicated 
or given and bibliographic references of 
an inclusive kind appended. 


Bonnemere (L.) Remarques sur le patois 


angevin. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, v® S., III, 205-206.) 
The author points out some resemblances 
between Anjou and England in the way 
of festivals (Valentine’s day), language 
(the use of the name Lionel, the expres- 
sion guel un |= What a one! and the 
like). Before 7 and ~ in Angevin e be- 
comes a ( farme = ferme). 


Breuil (Z’ As0é). 
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Boulin (M.) La caverne a ossements de 


Mohtmaurin, Haute-Garonne. (L’An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 305-319. ) 
Gives, with 8 figures (teeth, etc.), the 
results of the authors of the bones in the 
breccia and those (more recent) in the 
entrance of the bone-cave of Montmaurin 
on the confines of the department of 
Haute-Garonne and Gers. This cave 
has yielded new forms for the Quaternary 
fauna of the Pyrenees, the Machairodus 
latidens and the Hyena brunnea. The 
two ‘‘fillings’’ of the cave, with their 
corresponding fauna, are easy to distin- 
guish. There were no human remains 
present. 


L’ Age du bronze dans 
le bassin de Paris. (Ibid., 467-475.) 
Brief descriptions, with 2 figures, of ob- 
jects of metallurgy, ingots, molds, waste- 
stuff, hammers, anvils, forged bars, pieces 
of copper objects, instruments, etc. ), and 
wood-work (chisels, gouges, etc.). Con- 
tinued from vol. XII. 


Bruckner(A.) Neuere Arbeiten zur slavi- 


schen Volkskunde, (Ztsch. d. V. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 228-237.) 
Brief reviews of recent works on Slavonic 
ethnology and folklore—books and peri- 
odical literature. Bibliography, archeol- 
ogy, place-names, folk-speech, village and 
country life, folk-songs, etc., are some of 
the rubrics briefly treated. 


Bunker (J. R.) Das Bauernhaus am Mill- 


statter See in Karnten, ( Mitth. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 12-103, 239- 
273.) Detailed description, with 
figures, of the peasant house of the Mill- 
statt lake region in Carinthia. All as- 
pects of the house, its divisions, furnish- 
ing, ornamentation, etc., are considered, 
making the article a notable addition to 
the literature of the subject. 


Calvia (G.) Leggende popolari Sarde 


del Loguduro. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 61-71.) Seven 
brief and one rather long legend con- 
cerning Jesus, from Sardinia, in literary 
Italian. In most of them St Peter fig- 
ures also, and in one the saint’s mother 
is a magician who plots against Jesus. 


Capitan (L.) e¢Breuil(H.) Les gravures 


sur les parois des grottes préhistoriques. 
La grotte de Combarelles. (Rev. de 
VEc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, x11, 33- 
46.) More detailed account, with 8 fig- 
ures, of the pictographs of the Combar- 
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elles grotto. The technique of these wall- 
drawings is identical with that of the en- 
graved bones, and they seem almost to 
represent pictures made de visu. Some 
of the animals have ‘‘ property-marks’”’ 
onthem. See American Anthropologist, 
1902, N. S., IV, 159. 

Carmi (Maria). 11 dramma della Passione 
ad Oberammergau. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], Xx, 468- 
480.) Concluded from last volume. 
Treats chiefly of stage, costumes, etc., 
and the changes due to modernizing 
tendencies. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, N. S., IV, 159. 

Cartailhac (E.) Les cavernes ornées de 
dessins. La grotte d’ Altamira, Espagne. 
‘«Mea culpa’’ d’un sceptique. (L’ Anth- 
ropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 348-354.) 
In this paper, with 2 figures, M. Car- 
tailhac, after briefly relating his obser- 
vations in the caverns of Pair-non-Pair 
and de la Mouthe, withdraws a previ- 
ously expressed opinion concerning the 
paintings in the cave of Altamira (de- 
scribed by de Sautuola in 1880), and 
states his belief that ‘‘ there is no reason 
at all to doubt the antiquity of the Alta- 
mira paintings.’’ 


Castelli (R.) Formole sanatorie e ora- 
zioncelle diverse in Mazzara. (Arch. p. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], Xx, 
485-488.) Six brief verse charms and 
incantations (against disease of the 
breasts, worms, disease of the spleen, 
sore eyes, stomach trouble, and for get- 
ting into communication with a person 
at a distance) from Mazzara del Vallo 
in Sicily. 

Cermak (K.) Eine merkwiirdige Verzier- 
ung eines montenegrischen Handschars. 
(Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
19-20.) Brief account, with figure, of 
the plant and animal ornamentation 
(Hallstatt and Mycenzan types) on a 
Montenegrin plowshare. 


Coles (F. R.) Scottish charm against 
witchcraft. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 275.) Brief account, with plate, 
of the dog/e (scarecrow) charm on a 
cottage in Nairnshire. 


Colson (O.) Jeux d’enfants dans la Bel- 
gique. Rimesdesdoigts. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1902, XXI, 104-110.) 
Interesting collection of fourteen finger- 
rhymes from Belgium, used by mother, 
nurse, etc., to child. Of these 4 list the 


fingers, 4 ‘‘ hunt’? the little finger, and 
6 are of the type of the familiar, ‘‘ This 
little pig went to market,’ with the 
usual emphasis on the little finger. A 
complementary note (pp. 108-110) con- 
taining comparative data by M. Wilmotte 
isappended. To the ‘wee! wee! wee!” 
of our finger-rhyme corresponds the 
““wek, wek, wek!’’ of one of the 
Belgian verses and the kwik 
of another. 


Corsi (G. B.) Blasone popolare dell’ 


antico stato Senese. (Ibid., 11-24.) 
Alphabetical list of items of 6/ason popu- 
Zaire, or folk wit and humor, sarcasm, 
and terse description of the places and 
inhabitants of the region of Siena. The 
people of Scansano are jeered at as 
‘‘cat-eaters,’’? and of Massa it is said : 
Look, and pass on.’’ 


courty (G.) Un foyer préhistorique aux 


environs de Nemours, Seine-et-Marne. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V® S., Ill, 244-245.) Brief ac- 
count of a prehistoric fireplace of the 
Robenhaus period near Nemours. Many 
flint implements and rejects were also 
found here. 


Del Giudice (C. M.) II giovedi santo in 


Reggio Calabria. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 53-57.) Describes 
the ceremonies, etc., of Holy Thursday in 
Calabrian Reggio, religious and folklori- 
cal. The adoration of the cross and the 
representation of the Passion are referred 
to. 


Delisle (F.) Les déformations artificielles 


du crane en France, carte de leur dis- 
tribution. (Bull. et Mém. Soc.- @’ 
Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V°s., III, 
167.) In this detailed discussion, with 
several tables and a map of distribution 
by departments, Dr Delisle concludes : 
Artificial deformations of the skull were 
formerly widespread in France. De- 
formation is not uniform in any given 
region. The ultimate disappearance of 
cranial deformations is a consequence of 
the modifications of customs, head- 
dresses, the abandonment of fillets, head- 
bands, etc. Cranial deformations (arti- 
ficial) are neither a sufficient cause for 
provoking an arrest of physical or intel- 
lectual development in the individual, 
nor of a tendency to the production of 
cerebral troubles and mental alienation, 
They are not and cannot be hereditary, 
This study is based on the examination 
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of several thousands of normal persons 
and mentally affected individuals. A 
subsidiary deformation affects the form 
of the ear, particularly with women on 
account of their head-coverings. Among 
more or less noted people who have had 
deformed skulls are: Baour-Lormian 
(member of the Academy), Pinel (the 
alienist), Sophie Germain (the mathe- 
matician), Barruel (the chemist), etc. 
The School of Medicine at Toulouse in 
1873 counted four professors with artifi- 
cially deformed skulls. 


Dieterich (K.) Die Volksdichtung der 
Balkanlander in ihren gemeinsamen 


Elementen. Ein Beitrag zur vergleich- 
enden Volkskunde. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 145- 


155.) This first section of a compar- 
ative study of the folk-poetry of the 
Balkan peoples (Greek, Servian, Bul- 
garian, Macedo-Bulgarian, Macedo-Rou- 
manian, Albanian) treats of the material 
and its grouping. The ballads of these 
peoples have four legend-cycles. The 
Dead Brother (related to the Lenore 
tale found all over Europe), The Build- 
ing of the Arta Bridge (the chief inci- 
dent is the walling up of a human being 
asa luck offering), Digenis Akritas with 
the Greeks and Marko Kraljevic with 
the Slavs (half mythic heroes like Her- 
cules or Beowulf), Hero and Leander. 
The tale of the dead brother and the 
story of Marko have probably reached 
the Slavs from the Greeks. The tale of 
the Arta bridge is perhaps originally 
Greek. 


Dieterich (J. R.) Eselritt und Dachab- 
decken, (Hessische BI. f. Volksk., Gies- 
sen, 1902, I, 87-112.) Treats of ‘‘ folk- 
justice,’ secret tribunals in general, and 
in particular of ‘‘donkey riding’’ as a 
punishment for a wife who had beaten 
her husband, and ‘ roof-uncovering ’’ as 
the punishment of the husband who had 
allowed himself to be beaten by his 
wife. In Germany the former seems to 
have been practised only in-Hesse, and 
was widespread in the Middle Ages. 
The latter continued in Rhenish Hesse 
till towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The woman was led through 
the town on a donkey; the man was 
made to tear off the roof to the fourth 
lath. 


Dumont (A.) L’age au mariage. (Bull. 
et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
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ve s., 111, 248-268.) Treats of age at 
marriage and its influence on natality, 
the age at marriage in France, proper 
marriage age, obstacles to marriage and 
their suppression, etc. M. Dumont fixes 
the proper age at 21-24 years for males 
and 19-20 for females. Among the 
chief obstacles to marriage are the late 
marriage age among the rich and pro- 
fessional classes, the dowry-system, the 
parasitism of children and youth, mili- 
tary service, religious celibacy, etc. The 
author would not permit any one to 
teach in the public schools who had 
taken a vow of celibacy. The disastrous 
heirloom of Greek and Roman corrup- 
tion, the scholastic tradition, the despisal 
of servile labors, the worship of dead 
languages, the pedantry of humanism, 
and its neglect of science must be got rid 
of. Education must become real and 
scientific. Science must be directive of 
the nation. The future must see the 
progress of the people through science, 
the progress of science through and for 
the people. 


Ebel (K.) Giessener Flurnamen vom 
Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. (Hessiche 
Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, I, 113- 
134.) Treats of fifteenth-century names 
for Giessen fields and meadows. 


Eyre (L. M.) Folklore notes from St. 
Briavel’s. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 170-177.) Items relating to local 
omens, death-omens, weather-sayings, 
medicine and charms, local customs 
(’ ‘Gooding day,’’ Christmas, New Year’s, 

alm Sunday, etc.), ghosts, witchcraft, 
fairies, nursery-rhymes. Briavel’s, 
on the edge of Dean forest, has a local 
variant of the Godiva story and one also 
of the ‘‘ Baby Bunting ’’ rhyme. 


Fient (G.) Hemd und Hosa. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, 
vi, 81-92.) This ‘‘culture-sketch in 
the Prettigau dialect’’ is illustrated with 
15 figures. Gives detailed account of 
the manufacture of the shirt and breeches 
of the peasantry, the implements, etc., 
employed. 


Filippini (E.) Come finiscono le nostre 
fiabe. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
1901 [1902], xx, 489-506.) In this 
interesting article Dr Filippini discusses, 
with numerous examples, the endings and 
terminal formule in the folk-poetry rep- 
resented by the Italian fiada. The 
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occurrence of “‘I’’ or ‘‘we’’ in the 
final lines is characteristic. One quaint 
ending runs thus: ‘Broad is the leaf 
and narrow the way. Now say yours, 
I’ve had my say.”’ 


Fine (La) del Carnevale in Italia e fuori. 
tg 1902, XXI, 72-74.) Brief notes 
rom the Giornale di Sicilia on the 
‘‘passing’’ of the carnival in various 
European countries. Even in Italy it has 
been reduced in length from six weeks to 
three days. National varieties are also 
pointed out. 


Fuchs (K.) Die Térzburger Hausburgen. 
(Mitth. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, 
20-24.) Describes, with 8 figures, the 
Hausberg, or koliba, the characteristic 
dwelling of the Térzburg region of south- 
eastern Transylvania. Resemblances to 
the old Roman house (Rosenau is near 
the site of a castrum), are pointed out. 


von Gabnay (F.) Ungarische Puppen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXX, 205- 
208.) Brief account, with 9 figures, of 
dolls from various parts of Hungary,— 
Magyar, Wallachian, etc. Among the 
objects used for dolls are the knee set up 
on the table, twigs, corn-cobs, pieces of 
fire-wood, poppy-flowers, ends of brooms. 
The Magyar dolls are not decked out, as 
are the Wallachian, with human or horse- 
hair, In various ways these dolls indi- 
cate that ‘‘the domestic production of 
dolls is still where it was centuries ago.’’ 
The town of Bartsa in the county of Saros 
is the Niirnberg of Hungary. 


Garofalo (F. P.) Sulla geografia della 
Penisola Iberica nella etaromana. (Bol. 
Soc. Geogr. des Lisboa, 1902, 67-84.) 
Catalogues, from the /tinerarium An- 
tonini, the roads traversing the Iberian 
peninsula, beginning with Gaul and the 
Pyrenees, with explanatory notes. 


Gaster(M.} The letterofToledo. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 115-134.) Dis- 
cusses, with abstract of contents, the so- 
called ‘‘letter of Toledo’’ sent to Pope 
Clement III in 1184, from the sages and 
astrologers of Toledo, prophesying the 
destruction of the world in 1186 by wind 
and storm, drought and famine, pestilence 
and earthquake. The importance of this 
document and its variants in the folk- 
thought of Europe are pointed out. 


Gfeller (S.) Bliitenlese aus einem alten, 
handschriftlichen Arzneibuche. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, VI, 
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51-60.) Items of all sorts relating to 
folk-medicine, magic, love-charms, etc., 
from an old manuscript. 


Goodyear (W. H.) Architectural refine- 
ments in Italian churches. (Amer. J. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, v1, 
166-196.) Gives, with many figures, 
the results of a series of architectural 
surveys ‘of all the well-known cathe- 
drals and churches of Italy (as well as 
of many of the minor churches and in 
some rarely visited localities),’’ covering 
a period of six months in 1895, and 
continued in the summer of 1901. The 
topics discussed here are the horizontal 
curves in various Italian churches and 
temples. These ‘‘curves’’ are ascribed 
to intentional construction. The author 
considers that ‘‘ the remarkable discovery 
had been made, in 1895, that delicate 
architectural curves were occasionally 
constructed, by the Medieval Italian build- 
ers, of a character which suggested a 
traditional inheritance, possibly through 
Byzantine sources, from ancient Greek 
art.”’ 


Haberlin-Schaltegger (J.) Aus dem 
thurgauischen Volksleben. (Arch. Suis- 
ses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, v1, 
140-154.) Treats of food and drink, 
dress, customs, usages, festivals, etc. — 
St Nicholas, St Silvester’s day, New 
Year’s, ‘Three Kings’ day,’’ Sunday 
in Lent, April Fool, Passion week, 
Easter, Ascension, consecration, markets, 
folk-amusements, housebuilding. Also 
of birth-customs, plays and games, wed- 
dings, baptism, funerals, vocation-lore. 
On pp. 148-154 are given the texts ot 
many children’s rhymes, game-songs, 
sarcastic and teasing verses, place- 
rhymes, vocation-verses, etc. 


Hahn (Ida). LEierlesete im schweizer- 
ischen Rheinthal. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 210-214.) 
Describes, with figure, the ‘‘egg-collect- 
ing,’’ or ‘‘egg catching ’’ festival as ob- 
served in the Swiss Rhine valley in 
April, 1901. 

Hamilton (J. C.) The Pleiades in leg- 
ends, Greek drama and _ orientation. 
(Proc. Canad. Inst., Toronto, 1902, 
Il, 121-122.) Brief résumé of paper on 
Pleiades in legend and folklore. In 
England, Germany, Servia, Spain, etc., 
this star-cluster ‘‘was affectionately re- 
garded.’’ Among the phrases used are : 
‘*the old seven stars’’ (England), ‘‘ the 
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little nanny goats’’ (Spain), ‘‘ the seven 
sisters of industry ’’ (China). 


Hanfbereitung (Die) in der Gegend von 
Bologna. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 286.) Brief note, with illustra- 
tion, on the ancient hemp-machine 


(maciulla antica) in use near Bologna. 


Haupt (H.) Aus Karl Bernbecks Samm- 
lungen zur oberhessichen Volkskunde, 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, 
1,4-18.) After a brief account of Bern- 
beck (d. 1864) and his folklore collec- 
tion, the author prints from the manu- 
script items of folklore and folk-custom 
from Holzhausen, Gladenbach, etc. On 
pp. 15-18 magic verses and charms 
against fire, disease, and pestilence are 
given. 


Haupt (R.) Ein Zauberfigur aus Meck- 
lenberg, (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, XII, 106-107.) Describes, 
with two figures, an ‘‘idol’’ or ‘‘ magic 
doll’’ of fir-bark, probably a crude rep- 
resentation of a female divinity, or the 
imitation of one. 


Hervé (G.) Le renouvellement de la pop- 
ulation alsacienne au XVII. siécle. (Rev. 
de Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 
283-299.) General discussion of the 
condition of the population of Alsace 
during the seventeenth century, wars and 
mortality, extent of depopulation, meas- 
ures of repopulation, various classes of 
immigrants (farmers, workmen, artisans, 
traders, officials, monks and nuns, etc., 
nobles and patricians), origin and impor- 
tance of the chief migratory currents, 
contemporary immigrations. By 1697 
Alsace had been reduced to two-thirds of 
its first importance, and had been filled 
up again by all sorts of immigrants, but 
chiefly from Germany (Swabians largely) 
and Switzerland. For three centuries at 
least Alsace has been in process of ethnic 
transformation. 


Hobus (F.) Die Dechseler Cult-Figur. 
(Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
50-56.) Discusses, with 3 figures, the 
peculiar earthen figure found at Dechsel 
in September, 1901. The author seeks 
to bring it in relation with the so-called 
Astarte-Idols.’’ 


Hoernes (M.) Basil Modestows ‘‘ Ein- 
leitung in die rémische Geschichte.’’ 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 5- 
Io.) Résumés the interesting and im- 
portant work of Professor Modestov, 
_ AM. ANTH., S., 5—10 
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Wedentje Rimskuju TIstoriju (St 
Petersburg, 1902), treating of the pre- 
historic ethnology and pre-Roman cul- 
ture influences in Italy, the beginnings 
of Rome, etc. Modestov shares the 
now common opinion that the earliest 
Italian civilization proceeded from north 
to south, and not vice versa. He identi- 
fies the Ligurians and the Iberians as one 
race of North African origin. The first in- 
cursion of Aryans took place from beyond 
the Alps some 2000 years B.C. The 
proto-Latins, who came from the Danube 
valley and brought an Aryan tongue and 
the custom of incineration with them, 
are represented by the people of the 
terramari. The Etruscans he _ brings 
oversea. The terramaricoli at a later 
stage appear as the Umbrians, the people 
of the Villanova culture. 


Hoéfler(M.) St Martini-Geback. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, v1, 
22-29.) Describes, with five figures, 
the folk and ‘cult’’ pastry of St Mar- 
tin’s day and the season about that fes- 
tival in various parts of Germany and 
Switzerland. Some of the lore and le- 
gend of New Year’s has been trans- 
ferred to St Martin’sday. Feasts, revels, 
dinners, bread, cakes, etc., are treated. 


— St Nikolaus-Gebick in Deutschland. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, 
xl, 80-89, 198-203.) Interesting ac- 
count, with a plate (five figs.) of St 
Nicholas pastry in Germany and the 

- customs connected therewith. The names 
of St Nicholas Day (Dec. 5) and St 
Nicholas eve and the folklore of the oc- 
casion are discussed. The varieties of 
Nicholas’? bread are considerable. 
Among the forms noted and described 
are: Human figures of both sexes (the 
local names are explained) — saints and 
mythological characters, house-spirits, 
knights, etc. ; animal figures of all sorts 
(pig, lamb, horse, stag, fish); birds 
(hen, cock, swan, dove, duck, eagle, 
etc.). Substitutes for earlier offerings or 
sacrifices Dr Héfler considers the ‘‘ hair- 
cakes,’? ‘snail cakes,’’? ‘* maiden’s 
wreaths,’’ and boats.’’ 


Hunsinger (F.) wxd Strack (A.) Die 
letzen Schlottenhager in Hungen, 1852. 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 
1902, I, 137-143.) Brief account of the 
last performance of an interesting folk- 
ceremony of Easter time, in which a race 
once figured prominently. Dr Strack 
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adds some notes on racing, the choos- 
ing of the ‘‘ May-king,’’ ‘‘ May-count,”’ 
«« Easter-king,’’ etc. The last in the race 
is called Stixker (a number of synonyms 
are given). The ceremony of the 
Pfingstquack, a sort of fool-king rite, is 
also briefly described. The Sch/otten- 
hdger ceremony (originally striking with 
the stalk of a plant) belongs with the 
long series of rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with the use of the ‘‘ rod of life.’’ 


Impronte maravigliose in Italia. (Arch. 
p- Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], 
XX, 553-555.) Nos. cxxix—cxxxi, con- 
tinued from previous number. Treats 
of footprint of Virgin at Giojosa Guardia, 
impression of head of St Venera at 
Acireale, body of St Benedict at Roiate. 


Ive (A.) Canti popolari in Veglioto 
odierno. (Ibid., 1902, XXI, 110-128.) 
Texts of songs of love, serenades, etc., 
from the island of Veglia. 


Jenny (G.) Aderlass-Regeln. — (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad: Pop., Ziirich, 1902, 
VI, 49-51.) Rules for blood-letting, 
according to the months of the year and 
certain auspicious and inauspicious days, 
from a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century. 


Jentsch (H.) Ueber eine  steinerne 
Bronze-Gussform von Horno, Kreis 
Guben. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 259-261.) Brief account, with 
figure, of a stone mold for bronze-cast- 
ing, belonging probably to a traveling 
bronze-caster and not to a native. 


K. (R. F.) Zur Volkskunde Bayerns im 
17. Jahrhundert. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 236-238.) Enumerates 
from Lingg’s Azdturgeschichte der Erz- 
didzese Bamberg (Kempten, 1900) items 
of seventeenth century Bavarian folk- 
lore. Among the topics treated are 
‘‘hail-festival,’’? meadow-riding, witch- 
craft and incantations, superstitious use 
of baptismal water, baptism and wedding 
feasts (‘‘school-weddings’’ were also 
known), funeral orations, saintly leg- 
ends, etc. 


Kopp (A.) Alter Kernspriichlein und 
Volksreime fiir liebende Herzen ein 
Dutzend. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1902, x11, 38-56.) Gives Ger- 
man texts, variants, etc., of twelve 
pithy sayings and brief folk-rhymes deal- 
ing with love and lovers, with explana- 
tory and comparative notes. 


Krause (E.) Excursion der Gesellschaft 


nach Prenzlau und Umgegend am 21, 
und 22. Juni. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges, 
f. Anthr., 1902, 270-279.) Brief ac- 
count of the wall at Warnitz, the stone- 
age graves at Dedelow, the neolithic 
find at Schwedt, the La Téne burial- 
place of Storkow, the pottery-making 
place at Steglitz, and other minor finds 
and discoveries represented in the 
Uckermark Museum. 


Lang (A.) The sources of some ballads in 


the ‘‘ Border Minstrelsy.’’ (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1902, XIII, 191-197.) Treatsof 
“<The Outlaw Murray,’’ Auld Mait- 
land,’’ ‘‘Otterbourne,’’ etc. Scott’s 
editing and Hogg’s connection with the 
form of these ballads are discussed. In 
1801 in the first ballad the Southron (i. 
e., Englishman) was already confused 
with the Soudan (Turk). Lang thinks 
that Hogg was not the forger of ‘ Auld 
Maitland.’’ 


Lejeune (C.) A propos de la natalité en 


France. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, V® s., III, 312-315.) 
The author protests against the idea that 
large families are inferior to others. 


Lissauer(A.) Beitrage zur Kenntniss des 


palaolithischen Menschen in Deutsch- 
land und Siid-Frankreich. (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 279-293. ) 
Treats, with 11 figures, of further evi- 
dence of the contemporaneity of man and 
the extinct elephants and rhinoceroses 
of Taubach and of Chantre’s evidences 
of the existence of Quaternary man in 
the valley of the Rhone. The recently 
discovered skeletons of Mentone are also 
noticed. 


Macquart (E.) Mortalité, natalité et 


dépopulation. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v® s., 111, 385- 
392.) The conclusion of this statistical 
study is that, if France has the lowest 
natality of any European country, the 
other countries are on the road to the 
same goal. There is, however, a possi- 
bility of greatly reducing infant mortality. 


Mahoudeau (P.G.) Note sur les anciens 


habitants de la Corse. (Rev. de VEc. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 319-333: ) 
Résumés data from bishop Giustiniani 
oi 531), della Grossa (chronicler of 

rst half of fifteenth century), Pausanias, 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Seneca, and 
Strabo, concerning the character of the 
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ancient Corsicans. Dr Mahoudeau con- 
siders that the ancestors of the mountain- 
eers of Niolo belonged to the same stock 
as the ancient peoples of western Europe, 
the race of the Dordogne, the Vézére 
valley, etc. Through long centuries of 
revolts against every invader of their soil, 
the Corsicans have preserved the type of 
their prehistoric ancestors. 


Manning (P.) Stray notes on Oxfordshire 
folklore. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, x11, 
288-295.) Treats of witchcraft and pre- 
historic monuments (Rollright Stones, 
Devil’s Quoits, Hoar Stone). 


Marchand (F.) Ueber das Hirngewicht 
des Menschen. (Biol. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1902, XXII, 377-382.) Brief résumé of 
the study of 1173 (male 716, female, 457, 
—adults 707) brains of individuals be- 
longing to the general population of 
Hesse, made in the pathological labora- 
tory of Marburg, with references to other 
researches. The real average weight 
(senile diminution excluded) of the 
brain, according to Marchand, is 1400 
gr. for males and 1275 gr. for females 
between the ages of 15 and 50 years. 
Only small growth occurs after the fif- 
teenth year. The relation of brain- 
weight to stature and to race is not very 
clear. The smaller brain-weight of 
woman does not depend alone on her 
smaller stature. A variation of 300-500 
gr. may be considered normal. The 
detailed account of Marchand’s investi- 
gations appears in the 40h. d. K. S. 
Ges. d. Wiss., math.-phys. 1902, 
XXVII. 


di Martino (M.) Tesori nascosti da ritro- 
vare. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
1901 [1902], XX, 540-550.) Concluded 
from previous issue. See American An- 
thropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 327. This 
section concerns buried treasures in Spac- 
caforno, Noto, Floridia, Monterosso, 
Vizzini, Butera, ‘Terranova, Licodia, 
Ragusa, Mineo, Chiaramonte, etc. 


Massara (A.) Venerdi santo a Roma- 
gnano Sesia. (Ibid., 1902, xxI, 78-85. ) 
Treats of the gambling of the soldiers 
for the garments of Jesus and its réle in 
the ceremonials of Ash Wednesday in 
Romagnano, and the festival of ‘the 
governor’’ in connection therewith, a 
sort of festum stultorum. 


Mehlis (C.) Das neolithische Grabfeld von 
Alzey. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 245-246.) Brief account, with 
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figure, of the neolithic burial-place of 
Alzey (Old Gallic Altiaia) in Rhenish 
Hesse. The excavations were carried on 
chiefly in 1902; thirteen graves were 
found, the skeletons in which were 
stretched out and had not the knee-elbow 
position. Contents of the graves, orna- 
ments, etc., are noted. See American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 774. 


Meier (S.) Volkstiimliches aus dem Frei- 
und Kelleramt. ( Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Ziirich, 1902, VI, 110-135.) 
Continued from previous volume. Treats 
of the ‘getting acquainted’’ of young 
people as a_ marriage-preliminary — 
Bekanntschaft, Kiltgang, etc. —wooing, 
betrothal, wedding and wedding customs. 


Michel (G.) Der Geldtopf. (Verh. d. 
Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 94-98. ) 
Describes, with two figures, the so-called 
‘«money-pot’’ (used for storing cash) of 
the Tréves country, now almost disap- 
peared, but formerly much in use in this 
region once so wasted by war and its 
concomitants. 


Mielke (R.) Volksaltertiimer aus dem 
Schwarzwalde. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., Berlin, 1902, x11, 108-109.) 
Brief account, with two figures, of an 
old loom and a painted dish from the 
Black Forest. 


Moore (Isabel). Portuguese folk-songs. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, xv, 
165-169.) General account, with texts 
and music of various forms of the ado. 


de Mortillet (A.) L’or en France aux 
temps préhistoriques et protohistoriques. 
(Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, 
XII, 47-72.) Résumés, with fourteen 
figures, facts concerning the occurrence 
of gold objects in France in prehistoric 
and protohistoric times. Brittany seems 
to count a few gold objects (necklaces, 
etc. ) of the stone age, and the Pyrenean 
dolmens have furnished some gold beads. 
But it is at the beginning of the bronze 
age that gold appears in any quantity 
and is at all widely distributed. Its 
greatest use, however, begins with the 
Hallstatt epoch (first iron age). The 
concentration of gold objects in Brittany 
in protohistoric times isa curious fact — 
they were probably the result of com- 
mercial adventure or warlike expedi- 
tions. The application of gold leaf to 
metals or other substances dates from the 
bronze age. 
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Nieri (I.) Regali degli sposi alle spose 
nel Lucchese. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1902, XXI, 58-60.) Brief 
account of the lovers’ treat for their fair 
ones on St Lawrence’s day in the re- 
gion of Lucca. 


La scornocchiatura, il dipano, lo 
spiccio e la pesta nel Lucchese. (Ibid., 
1901 [1902], XX, 551-552.) Brief 
notes on corn-husking, flax-winding, 
leaf-stripping (chestnut-shelling, etc. ). 


Olshausen (O.) Ueber die Zeitstellung 
der Schwanen hals-Nadeln und der Ge- 
sichts-Urnen. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 198-208.) In this article, 
with five figures, the author concludes 
that the ‘‘swan needles’’ begin in the 
earlier Hallstat tperiod and last till the 
early La Téne period; the face-urns, 
which also last till the latter period, ap- 
pear first probably at the same time. 


Ordish (T. F.) The mumming-play and 
other vestiges of folk-drama in the 
British Isles. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 296-297.) Brief appeal for mate- 
rial for a collected work on this topic. 


Pellandini (V.) Alcuni esempi di medi- 
cina popolare Ticinese. (Arch. Suisses 
des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, VI, 43.) 
Brief citations of folk-remedies for six- 
teen diseases, etc. 


Credenze popolari nel Cantone Ti- 
cino. (Ibid., 44.) Gives seven signs of 
good luck and eleven signs of bad luck 
from the canton of Ticino. 


——  Scrivete il nome sui vostri libri. 
(Ibid., 211.) Examples of verses writ- 


ten with their names by students in books. 


Perroni (G.) Mamucca. (Arch. p. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], Xx, 
535-539.) Briefaccount of Mamucca, a 
‘“human devil’’ of the folklore of Cas- 
troreale. The chief business of this 
rascal is to hide objects of common use 
from their owners, etc. He is a typical 
maleficent genius. The origin of the 
name is not known. 


Pietkiewicz (M.) Sur une mandibule 
préhistorique. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d’Anthr. d. Paris, 1902, V°S., UI, 323- 
325.) Brief description of a lower jaw- 
bone discovered in May, Ig01, in a 
Gaulish burial-place at Chdalons-sur- 
Marne. The jaw and teeth on both 
sides are very regular. 
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Pitré (G.) Il Paternostro di S. Giuliano, 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, 
XXI, 3-10.) The Paternoster of St 
Julian, favorite of travelers, is one of the 
most noted prayers of the Middle Ages, 
and at the same time a piece of old folk- 
poetry. Itis referred to by Sacchetti and 
Boccaccio. The proverb ‘‘to have said 
the paternoster of St Julian’ signifies 
to have found good lodging. Dr Pitré 
cites and discusses briefly four versions 
from various parts of Sicily. 


Modi proverbiali e motti storici di 
Palermo, racolti ed illustrati. (Ibid., 
1go1 [1902], XX, 433-445.) Nos. 49- 
74 of proverbial phrases and historical 
sayings connected with Palermo and the 
Palermitans. 


Pittard (E.) Anthropologie de la Rou- 
manie. Contribution a Jl’étude des 
Tsiganes dits roumains. (L’Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1902, XII, 321-328.) 
Gives, with tables of anthropometric 
data, the results of the measurement of 
47 (5 women, 42 men) so-called ‘ Rou- 
manian Gypsies,’’—a more detailed ac- 
count is to appear in the Bulletin de la 
Société des Sciences de Bucarest. These 
Gypsies’? are of average (or less) 
stature, averaging 1612 mm. for men ; 
their varied head-form suggests mixture ; 
the nose is mesorrhynian and the ear 
small. 


— Contribution a l’étude anthropolo- 
gique des Tsiganes turkomans. (Ibid., 
447-485.) Gives, with tables of an- 
thropometric data, the results of the 
measurements of 62 ‘* Turkoman Gyp- 
sies’’ from the Dobrudja, together with 
comparisons of these and the ‘‘ Rou- 
manian Gypsies,’’? previously studied. 
The former are taller (average 1.63 m.) 
than the latter, have a little lower ceph- 
alic index (average 78.44), and a larger 
ear. A more detailed account of these 
studies is also to appear in the Bud/etin 
de la Société des Sciences de Bucarest. 


Pometta (Maria). Toten-Brauch und 
-Glaube im Maggiathal. (Arch. Suisses 
des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1902, v1, 48-49. ) 
Brief account of the ‘‘salt-legacy ’’ from 
the dead to the living, the willing of 
property to the dead, the location of the 
souls of the dead in the chimney, etc. 
Baptized children who die under seven 
year> of age are not ‘poor souls,’’ but 
angels.’’ 
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R, (E.) Vornamen in deutschen Stadten. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 131.) 
Résumés data in Pulvermacher’s Berliner 
Vornamen ( Berlin, 1902) and Wilhelm’s 
Tauf- und Rufnamen im Herzogtum 
Koburg (Koburg, 1902), the first dealing 
with the names of 41,075, the latter with 
those of 11,700 school children. In 
Berlin, Wilhelm and Margarete lead ; in 
Coburg, Karl and Anna. 


Raccuglia(S.) Blasone popolare Acitano. 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, 
XXI, 25-40.) After a general introduc- 
tion the author treats of twelve proverbs 
and folk-sayings belonging to the d/ason 
populaire of Aci. The oldest of these 
goes back to the time of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers. In one the people of Aci have 
devoted a pornographic line to themselves. 


Reichhardt (R.) Sagen aus Nordthiirin- 
gen. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ber- 


lin, 1902, xII, 66-72.) Nos. 20-50 of 
brief North-Thuringian tales, of which 
20--23 relate to ‘‘ Steppchen,”’ or ‘¢ Little - 
Steve,’’ a demon of varied accomplish- 
ments; 25-34 to water and the miller ; 
35-50 to all sorts of spirits and ‘‘spooks.”’ 


Reinecke (P.) Abbildungen friihbronze- 
zeitlicher Fundstiicke aus Rheinhessen 
im Besitz des Mainzer Alterthums-Ver- 
eins. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 121-125.) Discusses, with eight fig- 
ures, bronze needles, rings, spirals, plates, 
etc., from various parts of Rhenish 
Hesse. In a grave near Nierstein were 
found some zvory rings, and at Ober- 
holm 46 shells of the Columébella rustica, 
a Mediterranean species. One of the 
needles is a variant of the ‘‘ sword- 
needle,’? common in Bohemia, Saxony, 
ete. 


—— Zuniederbayerischen Funden. (Ibid., 
217-219.) Brief accounts of an ivory 
leg ornament from the burial-place of 
Straubing (early bronze age), and of a 
Teutonic urn burial-place on the left 
bank of the Danube, near Straubing 
(late imperial period). The use of ivory 
for ornament, etc., seems now proved 
for the pre-Mycenzan period, not only for 
southern, but likewise for central Europe, 
perhaps also for the early bronze or late 
neolithic. 


—— bBeitrage zur Kenntnis der friihen 
Bronzezeit Mitteleuropas. (Mitth. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 104— 
129.) Discusses, with twenty-one fig- 
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ures, recently-discovered data as to the 
early bronze age in central Europe. The 
north Bohemian graves of the Aunétitz 
type represent a center, or point of exo- 
dus of early bronze culture. The axe- 
hammers of Bresnow, Kamyk, etc., the 
flat celts of Strattlingen, the bronze 
needles of the central Rhine, Bohemia, 
Moravia, etc., neck and other orna- 
ments, plates, beads, etc., animal fig- 
ures (at Bythin in Posen), objects of 
silver, pottery remains, etc., are briefly 
considered. The author thinks that be- 
tween the ‘‘island culture’’ of the 
Mediterranean and the culture of the 
early bronze age in central and western 
Europe intimate relations have existed. 


Der Verkehr der Ge- 
schlechter unter den Slaven in seinen 
gegensatzlichen Erscheinungen. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, 103- 
108, 186-193.) The first part of this 
article devoted to the contrast-phe- 
nomena of sexual intercourse among the 
Slavs, treats of the Slavonians as a cor- 
rupted people (lewdness, alcohol, finery, 
cruelty and selfishness, dislike for farm- 
labor — physical and mental evils lead- 
ing todegeneration). The second deals, 
in considerable detail, with sexual taboos 
among the South Slavonians, together 
with the neighboring Albanians and 
Roumanians. The paradox of lewd- 
ness and taboo must in part, the author 
thinks, be due to survival of prehistoric 
conditions. The account of the conduct 
of young married couples toward each 
other is very interesting. 


Segen aus Rollsdorf 
bei Héhnstedt, Mansfelder Seekreis. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk. Berlin, 1902, 
XII, 105-106.) Text of nine charms 
against various diseases. 


Chants patois jurassiens. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, 161-183.) This fourth section, 
Nos. 122-136, of a collection of folk- 
songs in the Jura fafozs treats of satirical 
songs. Phonetic text and literary French 
rendering, with explanatory notes, are 
given. 


(Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 175-177.) 
Brief account, with three figures, of the 
Spanish ¢imajas — gigantic earthen ves- 
sels, corresponding to the Homeric f7¢ho7. 
The chief place of manufacture is Col- 
menar de Oreja, province of Madrid. 
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Schmidt (A.) Das Graberfeld von Warm- 
hof bei Mewe, Reg-Bez. Marienwerder, 
W.-Pr. (Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1902, XXXIV, 97-153.) Catalogue de- 
scription of the discoveries of Fibelkorn 
(1879-1894), Mathes (1893-1898) 
Schmidt (1894-1898), Kumm (1896), 
etc., at the prehistoric burial-place of 
Warmhof, West Prussia. In all 96 graves 
with skeletons, 32 urn-graves and 49 fire- 
pit graves were found, which contained a 
total of 969 objects (of bronze, silver, 
iron, gold, amber, pearl, glass) — among 
these were 238 fibulz, 149 amber beads, 
275 glass beads. These remains show 
that Warmhof represents for the most 
part the Roman iron age. 


Schmidt (E.) Der diluviale Schaidel von 
Egisheim. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 306-307.) After résuméing 
Schwalbe’s recent study of the famous 
Egisheim skull, the author concludes that 
it belongs to the recent human races, and 
differs markedly in form from the Nean- 
derthal cranium. 


Schmidt (H.) Die Keramik der mace- 
donischen Tumuli. (Verh. d. Berliner 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 76-77.) Brief 
notes on the monochrome and painted 
pottery from the Macedonian tumuli. 
The latter was imported during the 
fourth to the third century B.c. The 
monochrome pottery is the product of 
the ancient Thracians. 


Schénbach (A. E.) Zeugnisse zur deut- 
schen Volkskunde des  Mittelalters. 
(Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1902, XII, I-14.) Extracts from the 
tractate De decem preceptis of Thomas 
Ebendorfer von Haselbach (1387-1464 
A.D. ),dated 1439, containing many inter- 
esting data of folk-belief in Latin text. 


von Schroeder (L.) Lihgo. Refrain der 
lettischen Sonnwendlieder. (Mitth. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 
1-11.) The author seeks to connect the 
lihgo (figo) of the Lithuanian solstitial 
song-refrains with the verb /igét, 
swing,’’ on the basis of Rig-Veda 7, 
87, 5, and other passages in old Hindu 
religious and mythological documents, 
where the sun is referred to as a swing, 
and of the numerous Indogermanic be- 
liefs about the ‘‘dancing,’’ ‘‘leaping,’’ 
‘< playing,’’ etc., of the sun at easter — 
Aurora (Ushas) is the dancer of the 
springtime. 
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Schulte (O.) Kirchweih im Vogelsberge, 
(Hessische Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 
1902, 1, 65-86.) Treats of the Atrmes 
(the festival of the whole village) in the 
Vogelsberg region. The réle of the 
young people; the choosing, allotment, 
auctioning, etc., of maidens (derived 
from the old AZaz/ehen) ; dancing and 
drinking ; the church-ceremonies ; pro- 
cessions, music, songs, etc., are described. 
The music and words of a few songs are 
appended. 


Schwalbe (G.) Neanderthalschadel und 
Friesenschidel. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 165-174.) In}this article, 
with four figures, the author compares the 
Neanderthal skull with the Batavus 
genuinus skull of the Géttingen museum. 
The conclusion reached is that in form 
the Neanderthal and related skulls 
belong to none of the known human 
races (ancient or modern), that these 
human races are all nearer to each other 
than is the lowest of them to the Nean- 
derthal group, which forms a specifically 
different race of the Genus Homo. The 
Batavus genuinus is not Neanderthaloid. 


Sébillot (P.) Le culte des pierres en 
France. (Rev. de I’Ec. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, XII, 175-186, 205-216.) 
This article appeared in English in the 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
IV, 76-107. 


v. Seidlitz (N.) Notfeuer gegen Rinder- 
pest im Kaukasus. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 285.) Brief note on the 
use of ‘‘ need-fire,’’ kindled by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, as a remedy 
against cattle-plague, by the Temirgoi, a 
Circassian people of the Kuban region, 
and the ceremonies in connection there- 
with. 


Singer (S.) Zur Volkskunde vergangener 
Zeiten. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., 
Ziirich, 1902, VI, 184-199.) ‘Treats of 
the Adsmah/ (with text of a m ot 
1741 on this subject) ; text of a folktale 
on the ascent of the Niesen, 1820; a 
boys’ and girls’ play of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century ; the tale of ‘the 
new Eve’’ (based on Hagedorn). 


Sprenger (A.) Einige Sagen aus dem 
St. Galler Oberlande. (Ibid., 136-140. ) 
Brief tales of an enchanted maiden, a 
‘‘wild woman,’’ an angry dwarf, a 
dumb dwarf woman, and the ‘ Alp 
mother.”’ 
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Steig (R.) Jacob Grimms Plan zu einem 
Altdeutschen Sammler. (Ztschr. d. Ver. 
t. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, XII, 129-138. ) 
Discusses Grimm’s plan outlined in 1811 
for an ‘*Old German Collection,’’ a 
journal for publishing  folk-material. 
The sketch of Grimm is reprinted verba- 
tim on pp. 143-136. 


Strack (A.) Die verborgenjiidische Sekte 
der Dénmé in Salonik. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXI, 219-224.) His- 
torical and descriptive account, with 
bibliographical references, of the Dénmé, 
asecret Jewish sect of Salonika, Turkey. 
Of their cult and ritual little is known, 
though their Talmudic practices are of 
the Sephardim rite. The members of 
the Dénmé have a private and a public 
name. ‘They are said to be the descend- 
ants of Jews driven from Spain in 1492 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and welcomed 
by Sultan Bajazid IT. 


—— Hessische Vierzeiler. (Hessische Bl. 
t. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, I, 30-60.) 
Treats of the little four-line folk-poems 
used in Schnaderhiipfel’’? and other 
dances. The tests of eighty-six such 
‘¢four-liners’’ (in the collection of the 
Hessian Folklore Society) are given, 
with explanatory remarks and_ notes. 
All sides and idiosyncrasies of folk-life 
appear in these verses: inability to 
dance, beggars, love and its symbolism, 
marriage, eating, etc. Many of them 
are sarcastic and teasing verses, in which 
tailors, young people of both sexes, local 
events, etc., are ridiculed. The places 
where these songs are still chiefly sung 
are the spinning-room and at dances. 
The author considers (contrary to Meier) 
that these ‘‘ four-liners ’’ grew out of the 
life and emotions of the fo/é — represent 
mass-poetry and not individual poetry. 


Tamarelli (A.) Gortyna. (Amer. J. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1902, VI, 
IoI-165.) ‘Treats, with thirty-two fig- 
ures, of the topography of the old Cretan 
city of Gortyna, the acropolis and large 
theater, the theater near the Pythion, 
the aqueduct, the fortification of the ac- 
ropolis, the sepulchral cell on the acrop- 
olis, and the Roman tomb on the plain. 
Gortyna must have been much more 
populous at the Roman epoch than 
earlier. Theacropolis edifice is Roman, 
and was in use until alate period. The 
Gortynian aqueduct of Roman origin 
had a great siphon. 
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Tetzner (F.) Die Drawehner im hanné- 


verschen Wendlande um das Jahr 1700. 
(Ibid., 253-256.) Brief account, with 
map, of the Slav-speaking Polabians ot 
the Drawehn region in Wendish Han- 
over in the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The linguistic 
data are referred to in particular. The 
language had largely died out by 1700 
and survived only sporadically here and 
there, disappearing before the intrusion 
of German. Of four versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer said to be Polabian, each is dif- 
ferent from the others and all are more 
or less mixed with German. 


Tierzeichnungen (Die) in der Héhle von 


Combarelles. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 175.) Brief account, with 
two figures, after Capitan and Breuil. 


Traeger (P.} I. Neue Fundeaus Albanien. 


II. Die macedonischen Tumuli und 
ihre Keramik. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 56-76.) "In the first of 
these articles, with seventeen figures, the 
author treats of weaver’s weights, fibule, 
ear-rings, bracelets, beads, pottery, etc., 
from Gaidiki, Kruja, etc. The second, 
with twenty-eight figures, discusses the 
tumuli of various sections of Macedonia 
and the collection of pottery-fragments 
gathered from ten of them. The flat 
tumuli are not funeral places or funeral 
monuments, but primitive, prehistoric 
dwelling-places. 


Truhelka (C.) Der vorgeschichtliche 
Pfahlbau von Dolnja Dolina, im Bette 
des Saveflusses. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXII, 377-382.) Interesting 
account, with eleven figures, of the pile- 
dwellings in the bed of Save river near 
Dolnja Dolina, where excavations have 
been carried on for the last two years. 
The remains are now in the Sarajevo 
Museum. House-architecture, eviden- 
ces of fishing and hunting, pottery, 
weaving-apparatus, the settlement burial- 
place, burial ornaments, etc., are briefly 
described. This find is of great impor- 
tance as revealing not alone the house- 
architecture but also many particulars in 
the common and daily life of the ‘lake- 
dwellers.’? According to the author the 
presence of ‘‘ stoves”’ in these pile-dwell- 
ings disposes of the idea that such were 
of Roman origin. The ornament type 
shows analogies with of the Terra- 
mara of northern Italy. No Roman re- 
mains were found, and the Save pile- 
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dwellers were prospering in the early 
iron-age. 


Usener (H.) Besprechung. (Hessische 
Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, I, 2-4.) 
Traces the magic verse or charm for 
curing dislocation of the leg from the 
old High German version in which the 
old Teutonic deities figure down to a ver- 
sion of 1628 in which only ‘‘ unsz liebe 
frau’’ appears. 


Valla (F.) Proverbi e detti proverbiali 
tratti dal codice MS. 2085 della Biblio- 
teca Angelicadi Roma. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1902, XXI, 75-77.) 
Latin text and Italian equivalents of 25 
proverbs and sayings from manuscript of 
1720 A. D. Among them is the well- 
known “Red sky, wind or rain.’’ 


Verneau (R.) Les fouilles du Prince de 
Monaco aux Baousse-Rousse. Un nou- 
veau type humain. (L’ Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1902, XIII, 561-585.) In this ar- 
ticle, with 5 illustrations and tables of 
measurements, Dr Verneau gives the 
details of his study of the ‘‘ new race ’”’ 
represented by the human remains of the 
famous caves of Baousse—Rousse. <A 
brief account by Dr Verneau was noticed 
in the American Anthropologist, 1902, 
N. S., IV, 545. These negroids may pos- 
sibly be the ancestors of the race of Cro- 
Magnon. 


Voigt (E.) Die germanische Besiedlung 
des nérdlichen Schwedens. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., I90I, LXXXI, 218-219.) 
Brief résumé of a recent lecture by Pro- 
fessor O. Montelius on the settlement 
and colonization of northern Sweden. 
The settlement of the coast part of north- 
ern Sweden was due to an intentional 
forward movement of the Teutonic peo- 
ples, although the real colonization of 
Norrland was a matter of the last century. 


Volmar (J.) Us et coutumes d’ Estavayer. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, I-22, 92-110.) Treats of 
folk usages and customs at Estavayer-le- 
Lac on Lake Neuchatel. The Easter 
festival (resurrection song, Easter Mon- 
day, Palm Sunday, etc.), the Féte-Dieu, 
the Rosary, St Catharine’s eve (25 
November), St Nicholas’ day (5 Decem- 
ber), St Sebastian’s day (19-20 Janu- 
ary), the first Sunday in Lent, May 
festivals, Benediction féte, etc., and the 


songs, dances and other ceremonies con- 
nected with them are briefly described. 


Vukasovic (V. V.) Due leggende popo- 
lari di S. Simeone, protettore di Zara. 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, 
XxI, 48-51.) Two brief legends con- 
cerning the advent of the thaumaturgic 
saint of Zara from Jerusalem and the 
miracle wrought for Queen Elizabeth of 
Hungary, which gave him the popular 
name considered here. Brief notes on 
his feast and the use of his name in exe- 
cration are given. 


—— Gli ornamenti popolari degli Slavi 
meridionali. (Ibid., 1901 [1902], xx, 
457-467.) After a brief account of Dr 
F. Krauss’ exposure of Lay, discusses 
(on the basis of his own collection from 
Slavs who have not felt the influence of 
the school) the folk-ornamentation of the 
Slavonic population of Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
and particularly of Herzogovina. The 
chief foundation of these ornaments is 
the ‘‘meander.’’ Clothing is discussed 
in particular. 


Wallace (W.) Il capodanno in Inghil- 
terra e in Iscozia. (Arch. p. Trad. 
Pop., Palermo, 1901 [1902], Xx, 481- 
484.) These notes on New Year’s 
ceremonies in England and Scotland 
treat chiefly of ‘¢ first foot.’’ 


Winter (C. A.) Téten und Aussetzen 
Neugeborener bei den Esthen in vor- 
geschichtlicher Zeit. (Globus, Brns- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXI, 199-205.) Brief 
discussion of infanticide and exposure of 
new-born infants among the Esthonians 
in prehistoric times, based on two ver- 
sions (‘‘ The Hall of Joy,’’ and ‘* The 
Exposed’’ ) of an old folk-song. The 
original Esthonian text of the first version 
is given, and numerous explanatory notes 
are appended to the German renderings of 
both. In the song a daughter-in-law of 
foreign (Teutonic ?) birth protests against 
the killing of the child, which was in 
accordance with the custom of the time. 


Wymann (E.) Die ersten schweizerischen 
Verehrer des Grabtuches Christi in Turin. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1902, VI, 199-211.) Gives, from con- 
temporary documents, anaccount of the 
visit of the Swiss envoys to Turin in 
1578, and their adoration of the holy 
sudarium. 
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Zindel-Kressig (A.) Volkstiimliches aus 
Sargans. (Ibid., 30-42.) Treats of folk- 
belief about demonic beings, folk-foods, 
drinks, meals and meal-times, dress, cus- 
toms and usages (baptism, education, 
confirmation, communion, death-watch, 
burial, etc. ) 


AFRICA 


Ankermann (B.) Einige Fetische aus 
Togo. (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 208-214.) After a brief descrip- 
tion, with a figure of a clay fetish (tem- 
porary abode of the soul) from the 
Kratchi region of Togo, the author de- 
tails the beliefs of the natives about the 
soul, its nature and functions, life after 
death, etc. Some general comments on 
fetishism are added. 


Balfour (H.) The gowra, a stringed-wind 
musical instrument of the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 156-176.) After giving 
the native names and recording the de- 
scriptions of various observers from Peter 
Kolbe in 1704 to Widdicombe in 1891, 
the author discusses relations of the 
goura to the musical bow, the Jew’s 
harp, the kite bows, and the ‘¢bull- 
roarer.’’ The conclusion reached is that 
“the goura should be placed in a sepa- 
rate category, associated, possibly, by 
right of kinship, with the Asiatic wind- 
blown bows, through which a relation- 
ship with the ordinary ‘musical bows’ 
may be traced.’’ The possible relation- 
ship to the ‘‘ bull-roarers’’ merits atten- 
tion, though, on present evidence, very 
problematical. The article is accom- 
panied by three plates illustrating the 
goura and its use. 


Barthélemy (R.) e¢ Capitan (L.) Le 
préhistorique aux environs d’Igli, ex- 
tréme-sud algérien. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 300-315.) 
Brief account, with sketch-map and 23 
figures of prehistoric remains south and 
north of Igli in extreme southern AIl- 
geria, investigated by Lieut. Barthélemy 
in 1900. Ruins (pre-Arab Berber re- 
mains at Beni-Gumi), flint implements 
(valleys of the Wed Zusfana and Wed 
Saura), petroglyphs (elephant-hunt at 
Awedj, inscriptions in alphabetic and 
other characters at Awedj, Beni-Gumi, 
Taghit, etc.), and a manuscript of the 
Caid of Taghit relating to medicine are 
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discussed. Clearly retouched flints are 
rare in these south Algerian ‘ stations.’’ 
The petroglyphs of Awedj seem to be 
prehistoric; the rest Libyan-Berber. 
On page 312 are given some drawings of 
camels by illiterate individuals of this 
region, obtained by Lieut. Barthélemy 
for comparison — these differ from the 
figures in the petroglyphs. 


Capitan (L.) Hadjrat-Mektoubat on les 


pierres écrites. Premiéres manifestations 
artistiques dans le nord africain. (Ibid., 
168-174.) Résumés, with 7 figures, the 
recent study of M Flamand, published 
in the Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Lyon for 1902 on the ‘¢in- 
scribed stones’’ of southern Algeria, 
petroglyphs of an interesting character 
and content. These rock-drawings in- 
clude prehistoric (neolithic) figures of 
animals, men, etc., Libyan-Berber draw- 
ings and inscriptions (inferior in art), 
Mussulman inscriptions (writings only), 
and soldiers’ grafft?. 


Cardoso (H. L.) Pequefio vocabulario do 


dialecto Pepel. (Bol. Soc. Geogr. de 
Lisboa, 1902, 120-128.) The Pepel 
language of Bissau, in Portuguese West 
Africa, forms, with the Buramo and 
Manjaco, a linguistic stock. Brief out- 
lines of phonology and grammar are 
given. Also a vocabulary of some four 
hundred words including numerals 1-12. 


Die Ngamba in Siid-Ka- 
merun. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 333-337, 350-354.) Theauthor, 
long resident in the Ngamba country, 
discusses tribal divisions, trade-settle- 
ments, chiefs, forms of greeting (very 
cordial), slavery (chief ‘‘mild’’ and 
familial), law, ‘‘magic,’’ witchcraft, 
shamanism, war, education and treatment 
of children, marriage (the bride-price 
may reach Mk. 387.50), divorce, birth, 
twins, name-giving (a brief list of com- 
mon names for boys and girls is given 
on page 359), disease and sickness (a 
‘‘thead-worm’’ is believed in) and prophy- 
lactics, death and burial, mourning (the 
wives go stark naked for two months, 
besides painting the body with white 
earth), purification ceremonial (after 
death), deities and legends (two chief 
gods, one in the sky and one in the 
Ngimba country ), — the legend of origin 
is given on page 352, fetish-priests, 
‘<thunder-stones,’’ food-taboos, the land 
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of souls, war-magic, time-reckoning (noth- 
ing special), celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena (the earth is an infinite plain, 
never touching the sky; the rainbow is 
a snake; when it hails, children put 
hailstones on their head ‘‘ to make them- 
selves grow’’), house-building, _fire- 
making (formerly by friction of two 
prices of wood, called male and female) 
now by means of flints, etc. A woman 
of the neighboring and anthropophagic 
Yenguas is said to have borne twins (all 
of whom lived) four times in succession. 
Miss-births appear to be frequent among 
the Ngamba. 


Durao(P.) Reconhecimento e occupacao 
dos territorios entre o Messangire e os 
picos Namuly. (Bol. Soc. de Geogr. 
de Lisboa, 1902, 3-17.) The second 
section (pages 9-13) treats of the natives 
of the Milange-Namuly country, Por- 
tuguese Southeast Africa. 


Forster (B.) Geographische und ethno- 
graphische Ergebnisse der Expedition F. 
Foureaus, 1898-1900. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXI, 247-252.) Brief 
description, with eight figures, of the 
countries and peoples seen by Foureau in 
his Tchad expedition. On page 252 are 
brief notes on the Tchua (immigrant, 
non-negro people) of Bornu and the left 
band of the Shari; the very black and 
ugly Kotoko on the lower Shari; the 
short-head ‘‘ bestial-looking ’’ Bagirmi ; 
and the heathen negro tribes of the 
neighborhood of Ft Archambault. 


Girard (H.) Notes anthropométriques 
sur quelques soudanais occidentaux, 
Malinkés, Bambaras, Foulahs, Soninkés, 
etc. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1902, 
XIII, 41-56, 167-181, 329-347.) In 
this article, with a plate showing types 
and many tables of measurements and 
indices, Dr Girard, after a general and 
geographical introduction, considers in 
detail stature, skull, face, nose, eye, skin- 
color, trunk, chest, limbs, finger-reach, 
etc. The individuals measured were 37 
Malinkés, 25 Bambaras, 12 Oaussou- 
lonkés, 8 Foulahs, 7 Toucouleurs, 5 
Savacolais, 4 Kassonkés, and 8 members 
of other tribes, making 106 in all. The 
general characteristics of the tribes con- 
cerned are: tall stature (range 1606- 
1920, average 1715 mm. ), dolichocephaly 
(range 66.32-80, average 73.6), flat 
broad face, exaggerated platyrrhinia, 


sometimes excessive prognathism, bronze 
tint, woolly hair, etc. The Malinkés are 
the most dolichocephalic, except the Kas- 
sonkés ; they are also of shorter stature 
than the others, except the one Mandingo 
and the two Yolofs measured. The 
height sitting of the Toucouleurs is 51.30 
% of stature, the highest except that of 
the Mandingo, 53 %. ‘The relation of 
finger-reach to stature in the case of the 
Mandingo was 108.1 as compared with 
the average of 104.20 for the Malinkés 
and 104.50 for the Bambaras. 


Gomme (A. B.) Boer folk-medicine and 
some parallels. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1902, XIII, 181-183.) Treats of reme- 
dies for rheumatism (cow-dung bath), 
jaundice (rubbing with cabbage seeds), 
bronchitis (roasted cat-fur), toothache, 
ear-ache (pieces of potato put in ears). 
A child was sometimes placed inside a 
freshly-killed goat. English parallels 
are cited. 


Grandidier (G.) Madagascar, ses habi- 
tants, sa faune et sa flore. (Rev. Scient., 
Paris, 1902, 4° S., XVII, 97-102.) Brief 
notes on the Malagasy, whom the author 
calls Indo-Melanesians,’’ the fady cus- 
tom (taboo), ody (fetishes), death and 
funerals, etc. Four figures illustrate 


types. 


Hetherwick (A.) Some animistic beliefs 
among the Yaos of British Central 
Africa. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
XXXII, 89-95.) The foundation of the 
Yao religion lies, in ‘‘the /’soka, the 
soul, shade or spirit, which every human’ 
being possesses, and which is the inspir- 
ing agent of his life.’ There is ‘‘no 
trace of a theory that the /7soka may pass 
into any animal or inanimate object and 
thus confer upon it the nature or power 
of a fetish.’? The souls ‘are also 
recognized as the inspiring agencies in 
the ravings of the witch detective.’’ 
Madness, idiocy, fits of epilepsy, sud- 
den insanity, etc., are attributed to the 
lisoka, which is likewise the chief agency 
in dreams. JA/ié/ungu is the name of 
the ‘‘ aggregate of the spirits of all the 
dead,’’— it is also applied to the human 
lisoka, when regarded as an object of 
worship, or as an inhabitant of the spirit- 
world. The distinction in the native 
mind between the various aspects of the 
spirit nature is very hazy. 
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Johnstone (H.B.) Notes on the customs 
of the tribes occupying Mombasa sub- 
district, British East Africa. (Ibid., 
263-272.) These notes made in 1898- 
1899 treat briefly of ideas of property 
(tribe owns district occupied; growing 
trees not sold), sky-worship, ‘ evil- 
eye,’’ secret societies, sacred animals 
(hyena almost universally so regarded 
in equatorial East Africa), spells, evil 
spirits, sacred drum, divination, New 
Year’s dance, divisions of year, marriage 
(exogamous marriages discouraged), 
death, inheritance, murder, theft, blood- 
brotherhood, smallpox (name avoided), 
rain-stopping, disposal of dead, ideas of 
justice, medicine men, poisoned arrows, 
charms, clothing (men practically 
naked), infanticide, cattle, ideas of num- 
ber, morals. The Wa-Rabai, Wa-Ribe, 
and Wa-Kamba are the tribes to which 
most of these items refer, —the Wa- 
Duruma and Wa-Digo are also concerned. 
The Wa-Rabai consider mankind to 
have sprung from the union of earth and 
sky. The sky seems to be invoked as 
‘«father.’’? The diseases of children are 
attributed to birds. The luxury of more 
than one wife is rare. Inheritance is by 
male primogeniture, and there exists 
high regard for the presumptive  suc- 
cessor. 


King (W. J. H.) 
Sahara desert. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XI, 284-288.) Brief Touareg tales of 
the stones that shine at night, the en- 
chanted oasis, invocations of spirits, 
devils’? (wind whirls of sand in 
the air), the ‘‘ song of the sand’’ (genii 
talking), fabulous animals (snakes, 
taner’ out, etc.), the ‘‘ people of the 
sand ’’ (underground beings), etc., ob- 
tained in 1900. 


Klose (H.) Religiése Anschauungen und 


Menschenopfer in Togo. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 187-194.) 
Discusses, with 2 figures, the religious 
ideas (creation-myth, soul-lore, fetish- 
ism, sacrifices, deities, spiritism, murder, 
ordeals, mourning, death and_ burial, 
after-life, festivals and music) and the 
practice of offering up human beings of 
the Ewe negroes of Togoland. The 
human sacrifice (and cannibalism) in 
question seems to be not due to a feeling 
of revenge and cruelty, but rather the 
result of belief in the need of sacrifice to 
the ancestors and the gods. Infanticide 
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is ascribed to fear of evil spirits. The 
Odente and Sia fetishes are specially 
described. 


L. (P.) Lieder im Gé-Dialekt. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 238.) Text, 
translation, and music of three brief 
songs in the Gé language of Little Popo, 
Togoland. 


Long Ju-Ju. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
XIII, 166-170.) Newspaper accounts, 
with plan, of the ‘Long Ju-Ju,’’ or 
famous oracle of the Niger delta. See 
Jour. Anthr. Inst., 1899, vol. XIX. 


Miller(F.) Fetischistisches aus Atakpame, 
Deutsch-Togo. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 279-281.) Treats briefly 
of the secret ‘‘ writing’’ of the fetish- 
priests (incisions on fragments of cala- 
bash shells), circumcision (the people 
deny a connection with puberty cere- 
monials or religious ideas), the poison 
ordeal (for those accused of witchcraft), * 
the ordeal for people suspected of put- 
ting a man to death, the mystery-rites of 
Omolu, a fetish identical with the Ewe, 
Nyigbla (initiation involves taking a new 
name), the fetish Sakpadé (a personifica- 
tion of smallpox). Four fetish-writings 
are figured in the text, and the interpre- 
tations as given by the natives recorded. 
The general speech of Atakpame is a 
dialect of Yoruba, but the fetish lan- 
guage is Ewe. 


Myer (J.) An Egyptian idea of heaven. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 
278-280.) Description, from Book o7 
the Dead, chap. CLXXXII, of the en- 
trance into heaven of King Pepi I (ca. 
3467-3447 B.C. ). 


Myres (J. L.) Notes on the history of the 
Kabyle pottery. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 240-262.) Discusses, 
with a plate (ornaments) and a figure, 
Kabyle pottery in general, the white-faced 
fabric, Kabyle ornamentation and its af- 
finities. On pages 258-259 is given a 
table of Kabyle ornaments with Sicilian 
and Cypriate analogies. Among the con- 
clusions reached are: The hand-made 
fabrics of Kabylia are survivals from pre- 
Carthaginian times. The red-faced fab- 
rics descend directly from the wide- 
spread red-ware of neolithic age, and 
present marked analogies with the white- 
painted red-ware of predynastic Egypt. 
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The geometrical decoration descends ul- 
timately from the endemic geometrical 
art of North Africa, but presents signs of 
non-African contamination. The geo- 
metrical decoration of chalcolithic 
Sicily and the white-faced fabric of Sicily 
come from North Africa. The white- 
faced ware of Kabylia ‘resulted from 
contact [pre-Carthaginian adventurers 
from the Syrian coast], in the later 
bronze age, with the ‘ whiteslip ware’ 
of the Levant.’’ It is reasonable to infer 
that ‘‘some part of the peculiarities of 
Kabyle vase-form, and also of Kabyle 
geometrical ornament, orignated from 
contact with a geometrical style in- 
troduced from the Levant by Punic 
settlers between the ninth and sixth 
centuries B. C. 


Oldest (The) book in the world. (Rec. 
of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 306-320. ) 
The precepts of Ptah-Hotep, composed 
3900-3500 B. C., translated, with pref- 
ace of M. Virey, from the latter’s ver- 
sion of the Papyrus Prisse by Prof. H. 
Osgood. This document is valuable for 
its data concerning ethics, religion, and 
social ideas in ancient Egypt. 


Randall-Maclver (D.) Ona rare fabric 
of Kabyle pottery. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1902, XXXII, 245-247.) Dis- 
cusses, with two plates, showing twenty- 
one examples, the rare black-and-white 
Kabyle pottery, the seat of manufacture 
of which is said to be near Toudja on the 
northeastern borders of Algeria. The 
rectilinear patterns (triangle, lozenge, 
band forms) are ‘closely identical with 
those of the Cypriote pottery.’’ The 
lozenge is the most frequent motif in 
Kabyle-work. This still existing pottery 
has ‘‘ an unquestionable pedigree of full 
2500 years.’’ It is doubtful whether it 
originated in Libya or in Cyprus. 


Roscoe (J.) Further notes on the manners 
and customs of the Baganda. (Ibid., 
25-80.) The negroid Bantu-speaking 
Baganda live on the western side of the 
Victoria Nyanza and the data here pub- 
lished ‘‘ have been gleaned directly from 
the people, the Aatikiro (prime minis- 
ter) having assisted the writer to obtain 
it in every possible way.’’ The topics 
treated are: The story of Kintu’s (the 
ancestor) coming to earth, totems and 
clans (a list, pp. 27-28), birth, naming, 
the child, adoption, birth of twins, the 


lukanda of a chief marriage, disease and 
death, the water test, death and burial 
of chiefs and peasants, mourning, death 
of twins in infancy, bones (objects of 
fear), murder and suicide, property and 
inheritance, fire, food, hunting, lion and 
leopard hunts, fishing, agriculture, war, 
practices in connection with journey- 
ing, government, oaths and ordeals, 
salutations, arithmetic and money, meas- 
urement of time, games, magic and divi- 
nation, doctrine of souls, ghosts, deities, 
heavenly bodies, new-moon ceremonies, 
miscellaneous beliefs and customs, men’s 
duties, dress and decorations, cattle-herd- 
ing, market-places, sympathy between 
human beings and plantain trees. The 
plates accompanying this valuable paper 
contain the genealogy of the Baganda 
kings from Katonda, the supreme being, 
through Kintu, the first monarch of 
Uganda. The Baganda, who number 
more than a million, ‘‘ are a well-built 
race; many of them are over six feet 
high, graceful in figure and form and 
quick to learn.’”’ In Uganda ‘royalty 
follows the of mother, the 
common people the paternal mzziro 
(totem).’’ The laws of consanguinity 
are very strict. Polygamy is universal, 
but earlier men were restricted to three 
wives. The dowager-queen and the 
queen-sister are polyandrous. To the 
mind of the Baganda disease and death 
are due to ghosts. ‘The most common 
ordeal is drinking poison. The use of 
cowrie-shells ‘‘has undoubtedly enabled 
the Baganda to understand large num- 
bers.’? The twenty-four hours have ten 
parts. The national game is wrestling, 
in which even the king takes part. The 
ceramic art passes from father to son. 
Men also make bark cloth (the national 
dress). Piercing the ears, hips, noses, 
and extracting or chipping the teeth are 
not in vogue. All kinds of plantains 
used as vegetables are ‘‘ female,’’ those 
used for making beer are ‘‘ male.’’ 


Rossini (C. C.) La leggenda etiopica di 
re Arwé. (Arch. p. Trad. Pop., 
Palermo, 1901 [1902], 521-534.) His- 
torical and comparative study of the 
ancient legend that the first king of 
Ethiopia was asnake (arwé) which in the 
course of the centuries has taken on 
diverse forms. The author’s conclusion 
is that the legend of Arwé must be con- 
sidered Ethiopic and connected with 
very ancient local legends. Lives of 
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saints and other missionary literature 
have modified the story for European 
repetition. 


Saint-Paul (G.) Réflexions sur les 
mceurs et sur le caractére des indigénes 
tunisiens. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1902, S., II, 296-308. ) 
Treats of theft, lying, the instinct of the 
of (family), cruelty, lack of patriotism, 
the relation of the conquerors and the 
conquered, condition of women, parental 
and filial affection, religion, djinms, fast- 
ing (rhamadan), etc. The Tunisian 
Arab is an incorrigible liar. He has the 
sense of devotion to the household that 
feeds him. In peace, at least, he is not 
cruel. Every native ought to have the 
possibility of becoming what his char- 
acter and intelligence make him capable 
of in the social life of the country. 
Since the Arabs are good fathers, all of 
them cannot be bad husbands. 


Schieritz (E.) Der Meruberg in Deutsch- 
Ostafrika und seine Umgegung. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXxII, 85-89.) 
On page 87 is a note on the people of 
Aruscha, with pictures of three chiefs. 


Schmick (W.) Les cercueils égyptiens de 
la Société de Géographie de Lisbonne. 
(Bol. Soc. de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1902, 
55-60.) Brief account of five coffins 
and three separate covers from Der-el- 
Bahri, discovered about 1891. Inscrip- 
tions and ornamentation are noted, — 
on all there is expressed a horror vacut. 
All the coffins were made for women. 


Schumann (C.) Ueber die Gebriuche, 
welche die Bebena bei Begriabnissen 
iiben. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 127-130.) Brief account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Bebena of Lu- 
pembe in German East Africa. Prepa- 
ration of the corpse, washing, ‘fire-cere- 
mony, mourning, symbolism, etc., are 
described. The importance of agricul- 
ture is seen in the réle played by it in the 
ceremonies. 


Schweinfurth (G.) Altigyptische Ent- 
deckungen. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 98-100.) In letters to 
Virchow the author gives an account, 
with two figures of recent archeological 
discoveries at Karnak, Medinet Abu, 
the mountain-slopes of Thebes, etc. Hr. 
Schweinfurth has confirmed Pitt Rivers’ 
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discovery of flint artifacts in the last-men - 
tioned region in recent geological de- 
posits. 


Ueber paliolithische Kieselartefacte 
von Theben mit zweifacher Bearbeitung. 
(Ibid., 261-262.) Brief description of 
two flints from Thebes showing evidences 
of two (temporally remote) manipula- 
tions by man. 


Der Fischfang™ in Togo. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, I1I- 
114.) The negroes of Togoland use the 
throwing-net and the dragnet, with or 
without a canoe. In shallow waters 
fishing by hand is practised. Fish-weirs 
and fish-traps are also employed. In 
the lagunes and in the streams of the in- 
terior fish are often speared. Angling 
seems to have been learned from the 
whites. Fish-poisoning by means of 
Euphorbia juice likewise occurs. This 
same posion is used in a fetish-ordeal 
(thrown into the eyes of the accused), 
and is also rubbed into the navel of the 
new-born child. For the negro fishing 
is food-getting; the idea of sport is 
foreign to him. 


Zaubermittel der Evheer in 
Togo. (Ibid., LxxxI, 314-320.) De- 
scribes, with 32 figures, a collection ot 
fetish objects obtained from a priest of 
Waya in Togoland. The number of 
means of magic in the Ewe country is 
legion. There are fetishes belonging to 
the individual, family-fetishes, house- 
fetishes, path and field fetishes, gate- 
fetishes, special fetishes of priests, village 
and national fetishes, etc. ‘‘ Medicine,’’ 
ordeals, and the like are briefly referred 
to. The Ewe are more zealous in the 
adoration of evil than in the worship of 
good spirits. The same word is used 
for the soul in a living man and his 
shadow, but another term is applied to 
the soul when separated in death. 


ASIA 
Banks (E. J.) Cyzicus. 


(Rec. of Past, 
Washington, 1902, I, 304-306.) Brief 


historical account, with reference to 
work of British School of Archeology 
(Athens). A number of Greek inscrip- 
tions and some sculptures have been 
found. The ruined temple of Hadrian 
has suffered much from Turkish vandals, 
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Belck (W.) Ueber die Ausgrabungen in 
Schamiramalti. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 125-127.) Brief ac- 
count of excavations and finds (a few 
bronze and obsidian objects in the upper 
layer) at Shamiramalti, a suburb of Van. 
In the neighboring village of Tsorawanz 
giant f7thoi (in pieces) were met with 
in the ruins of Chaldic mounds. 


Broquet (C.) Fléches dont se servent pour 
chasser les Chinois Lai de la presqu’ile 
de Lei-Chau, Province du Quang-Tong. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1902, V°S., 111, 181.) Brief description 
of the blow-gun arrows used by the Lai 
of Kwang-Tong to shoot birds and the 
smaller wild animals, and the method of 
using them. They are generally effica- 
cious at a distance of 20 to 30 paces. 
The arrow weighs 15 gr., is 65 cm. 
long, and is often iron-tipped. 


Capitan (L.) L’histoire de’ Elam d’aprés 
les derniers travaux de la mission de Mor- 
gan. Etude des séries exposées. (Rev. 
de le l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 
187-200.) Résumés, with 22 figures, 
J. de Morgan’s recent works La déléga- 
tion en Perse (Paris, 1902) and L’ his- 
toire de [ Elam (ibid.). 


Chalatianz(B.) Die armenische Helden- 
sage. (Ztschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1902, xl, 138-144.) This first 
section treats of the home of the Armen- 
ian hero-legend (the Sassun country on 
the west shore of Lake Van), the story- 
tellers (each village has one), technique 
(the outline of the legend is sketched on 
pages 141-142), influence of foreign 
legend-cycles (marked impress of Iran- 
ian epic), content (abstract of the legends 
of Sanasar and Aslimilik, the elder Mher, 
David). The legends relating to David 
and his son Mher form the richest part of 
Armenian hero-story. 


Crooke (W.) Some notes from north- 
western India. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, 
188-190.) Treats of thunder-storm 
and first-born, worship of the Monkey- 
god, charm to avert cattle-disease (the 
magic square used in connection there- 
with is given on page 190). 


An Indian ghost-story. (Ibid., 280- 
283.) A Bengali tale in which the 
Bhits or spirits figure. Comparative 
notes are appended. 
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Dames (M.L.) Balochi folklore. (Ibid., 


252-274.) Treats of heroic ballads and 
their content, tells of descent, legends of 
shrines and saints, ordeal by fire, omens, 
aversion to fish, black bear superstition, 
sacred trees, memorial cairns, tombs, . 
position of women, feuds regarding 
women, dastanagh (brief love-poems 
sung to flute accompaniment), mar- 
riage, elopements, peace-making, dances, 
loyalty to refugees, etc. The mountains 
figure much in the poetry of the Balochi. 
Some of the ballads go back beyond the 
sixteenth century and contain a pre- 
Mohammedan mythological element. A 
few names suggest totemism. Moham- 
medanism, ‘‘though nominally followed, 
has not much effect on the wilder and 
nomadic Balochis.’’ In the hill country, 
tombs are ‘‘much more elaborate and 
permanent than houses.’’ Insults to 
women are gravely resented. 


Les fouilles de M. J. de 
Morgan a Suse. (L’Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1902, XIII, 487-495.) General 
account of de Morgan’s excavations at 
Susa. The evidences of an ancient stone 
age, the presence of obsidian with flint in 
a non-volcanic region, the evolution of 
pottery, the £uddurus, the evolution of 
the bronze industry, the ethnic dualism, 
figurines, succession of races, etc., are 
briefly referred to and commented on. 


De Morgan (J.) Work in Persia. (Rec. 


of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 231-245.) 
Résumés from report. Trip from Teh- 
eran to Susa, excavations at Susa, in- 
scribed bricks, monuments, etc., are 
treated of. The Anzanite ruins, the. 
Achemenid ruins, the Greco-Persian 
ruins are distinguished. The city of 
Susa appears to have disappeared en- 
tirely before the Sassanian epoch. The 
Greco-Persian ruins contain no impor- 
tant buildings. A most important monu- 
ment is the stele of Naram-sin (?), ca. 
3800 B. C. 


Duckworth (W. L. H.) Some anthro- 


pological results of the Skeat expedition 
to the Malay peninsula. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 142-152.) 
This paper, with a plate (tracings of feet), 
2 figures (skull), and tables of anthro- 
pometric and craniological data, treats in 
detail of the skull and other bones of a 
Pangan Sakai and of the measurements 
(by Mr Laidlaw) of 11 natives (5 adult 
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males, 3 adult females, 3 children). The 
skull is mesaticephalic and mesocephalic 
(index 78.7, capacity 1,425 cc.). The 
average cephalic index of the men is 
78.9, of the women 81.1, the nasal in- 
dices 101.2 and 97.4. 


Dussaud (R.) Les premiers renseigne- 
ments historiques sur la Syrie. (Rev. 
’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, X11, 251- 
264.) Treats of Syria in the stone age, 
the Phenicians, primitive navigation, 
connections between ancient Egypt and 
Syria, Babylonia and Syria, the Hittites, 
etc. Phenician civilization had a two- 
sided development — maritime trafficking 
with Egypt and the islands of the west ; 
land commerce with Chaldea, etc. The 
evidence of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets is 
résuméd. A state of affairs closely re- 
sembling that of the times of the Mame- 
lukes is revealed by these documents. 


Fuhse(A.) Das Stempelwesen in Japan. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 185- 
187.) Brief account of Japanese seals 
and stamps, with three figures. Based 
on Spérry’s Das Stempelwesen in Japan 
(Ziirich, 1901). 


Gallenkamp (W.) Dravidische Volks- 
poesie. (Ibid., 62-64, 79-81.) Re- 
produces in German translation from 
Grover’s The folk-songs of Southern 
India (Madras, 1871), five Kanarese, 
four Telugu, one Tamil, and two Coorg 
folk-songs. The author thinks that in 
spite of all the influences of Brahmanism 
and other absorptive factors the primi- 
tive folk-poetry of the Dravidian peoples 
of southern India is still fresh in their 
memory and will live long. The native 
poetry possesses a high moral and a 
deep religious character. 


Greeger (E.) Annamitische Tierge- 
schichten. (Ibid., 301-304.) Based 
on Cadiére’s article in the Bull. de 
Ecole Francaise de Extréme Orient. 
Gives brief tales and items of Annamite 
folklore concerning the owl, rabbit, tor- 
toise, diver, peacock, black cuckoo, silk- 
worm, wasp, raven, lizard, buffalo, etc., 
Among the interesting episodes in Anna- 
mite beast-story are the race between 
the tiger and the tortoise, the gambling 
of the birds, etc. The buffalo once had 
the power of speech. Among the An- 
namites almost every animal has its 
story, song, or proverb. 
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Hartland (J. C.) Burial custom in 
Japan. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1902, x11, 
276.) Brief description, with figure, of 
a bamboo and cloth structure erected in 
commemoration of a woman with child 
who dies before delivery. Some further 
notes by E. S. Hartland are on page 
277. 


Holland (T. H.) The Kanets of Kulu 
and Lahoul, Punjab: A study in contact- 
metamorphism. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 96-123.) This paper, 
which is accompanied by three plates of 
types and twelve tables of anthropometric 
data, discusses the physical characteris- 
tics of the Kanet caste in Kulu and their 
modification by contact with the Tibetan 
tribes in the neighboring taluk of Lahoul. 
The sections are: Introduction, condi- 
tions of contact, anthropometry (measure- 
ments of thirty Lahoul and sixty Kulu 
Kanets), discrimination of unaltered con- 
stituents from the results of atavism, de- 
gree of variation, etc. Stature, facial an- 
gle, cephalic, naso-malar and nasal indices 
‘« point to the presence of a large propor- 
tion of Tibetan blood in the Lahoul 
Kanets.’”’ The Lahoulis give more 
uniform results than the Kulu people. 
In the home of the Kanets ‘‘ occupation 
is the leading character of distinction, 
not descent.’? The ordinary Kanet has * 
some ‘‘black’’ blood. The Kanets of 
Lahoul ‘‘are a_ contact-product due 
mainly to true fusion with their Tibetan 
neighbors and are not in any great de- 
gree due to the Hinduizing of purely 
Tibetan families.’’ 


ten Kate (H.) Zur Psychologie der 
Japaner. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXU, 53-56.) The racial psychic 
characteristics of the Japanese are lack of 
a love of truth, absence of depth of in- 
tellectual and emotional life, incapacity 
for comprehending abstract ideas. Be- 
longing more particularly to them as 
a people may be reckoned lack of in- 
dividuality, pseudo-stuperose states, sug- 
gestibility, instability, lack of persever- 
ance, paradoxicality, vanity and jingoism, 
the last two as modern traits. Indi- 
vidual characters are, of course, not 
limited to these peculiarities. Dr ten 
Kate is also of opinion that the great 
mass of the Japanese people has, in no 
sense been largely influenced by Euro- 
pean culture. The mixture of immi- 
grant Malay with the aboriginal northern 
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element may account for some of the 
traits of Japanese character. 


Knosp (G.) Das annamitische Theater. 
(Ibid., 11-15.) After a general account 
of the theater in Annam (classical and 
popular), the author gives the German 
version of the play of ‘‘The Victory of 
Trinh over the Conqueror Mac.’? A 
plate in colors containing the principal 
personages accompanies the article. Al- 
though imitative in many ways of the 
Chinese, the Annamese theater is in 
others very independent. The present 
ruler of Annam, Thanh-Thai, is a special 
patron of the stage. Little new theater- 
literature seems to be written. 


von Luschan (F.) Prahistorische Bron- 
zen aus Kleinasien. (Ibid., 295-301.) 
Brief account, with 26 figures, of 78 old 
bronze objects (daggers, spear-points, 
axes, chisels, implements, ornaments, 
etc.) found in 1889 in an earthen vessel 
at Soli-Pompeiopolis, whose ruins are 
among the most extensive in all Asia 
Minor. The specimens are now in the 
Royal Museum, Berlin. The find be- 
longs probably to the second millennium, 
B. C. 


Oppert (G.) Ueber den Salagrama-Stein. 
(Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
131-137.) Describes the Salagrama, a 
stone formerly worshiped by the primi- 
tive inhabitants of India as a symbol of 
female energy, and now looked upon as 
the manifestation of Vishu. The varie- 
ties of this stone are very numerous. The 
Salagrama is found on the upper Gan- 
daki in Nepal, a ‘‘blessed’’ region. 
The interpretation of the peculiarities of 
the Salagrama is sexual. It is also a 
luck-stone in this world and the next. 


Rawlinson (H. C.) The Behistun in- 


scription. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, I, 327-350.) Reprint of the first 
chapter of his memoir, together with a 
translation of the inscription as it was 
published by General Rawlinson in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1847. 


Roediger (M.) 
men. (Zeitschr. d. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, 1902, XII, 226-227.) Résumés 
briefly Prof. R. Lange’s detailed study 
of 794 names of Japanese women from 
Tokio and its neighborhood, published 
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in the Afiteilungen des Seminars fir 
Orientalische Sprachen 2u Berlin for 
1901-1902. The one personal name /o/- 
Zows the family name. Japanese names 
for women are more numerous than with 
Europeans. Most names are dissyllabic 
and Japanese, some monosyllabic and 
Chinese. Trissyllabic names are anti- 
quated and elegant ; quadrisyllabic and 
polysyllabic, literary and also poetical 
appellations of fi//es de joie. Occupa- 
tion-names, nick-names, animal-names, 
local names, and comparative and desid- 
erative names are in vogue. Dark blue, 
green, and purple are used for women’s 
names, but black and white for dogs. 


Rose (A. J.) Unlucky and lucky children, 


and some birth superstitions. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 278-280.) 
Magic power of first-born, marriage of 
first-born, twins (no superstitions in 
Punjab), sequence of birth, inauspicious 
and auspicious children, birth-custom. 
Items of Punjab folklore. See also 


pages 197-198. 


S. (E.) Yopal, mohammedanische Sin- 


ghalesin, aus Hambantola. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXII, I09-IIO.) 
Brief notice, with picture, of a typical 
Singhalese woman from the southeast 
coast of Ceylon, representing possibly 
the more or less mythical Witchayas, 
forefathers of the Singhalese. She is a 
belle, and a Mohammedan. 


Sakhokia (T.) e¢ Azoulay (L.) Phoné- 


tique du georgien. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. 
d@’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, s., 268-- 
274.) <A descriptive and explanatory 
list of the vowels and consonants of the 
Georgian language, (M. Sakhokia is a 
Mingrelian) of the Caucasus. A peculi- 
arity of Georgian seems to be the existence 
of p, ¢, ts, tch, h’, followed by a special 
short guttural. The Phonographic Mu- 
seum of the Society now has a number of 
ethnographic and phonetic phonograms. 


Schmidt (E.) Die Prahistorie des siid- 


lichen Indiens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 213-218.) This account 
of the prehistoric remains of southern 
Hindustan, which is illustrated with 19 
figures, is based on Foote’s Catalogue of 
the Prehistoric Antiquities, reviewed in 
the American Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., 
Il, 757-758. 
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Tsingtau und Kiautschou. Ein Kul- 
turbild aus Deutsch-China. (Ibid., 229- 
236.) General account, with six figures, 
of the culture-phenomena of Tsingtau and 
Kiautchau in German China. The 
writer’s view is optimistic. 


Skeat (W.) Malay spiritualism. ( Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 134-165.) 
Gives the main facts concerning the 
spiritualistic beliefs of the Peninsular 
Malays, with special reference to motor- 
automatisms of the type of the divining- 
rod. Among the topics treated are: The 
palm-blossom dance, the dancing fish- 
trap, the dancing spoon, the divining 
lemon, the cup and the ring ordeal, the 
sieve ordeal, the divining-rod, sendings 
(pointings) or actions at a distance, pos- 
session and devil-dancing. A number of 
songs used in connection with these cere- 
monies and practices are given in English 
text. These Malay data support the 
view that we are dealing here with ‘‘ pro- 
ductive magic ’’— their primal and primi- 
tive object having been to increase the 
food-supply. The ‘‘dancing’’ ceremo- 
nies are thus, perhaps, ‘‘survivals in 
magic.’’ The practical object of many 
is quite clear. 


— The wild tribes of the Malay pe- 
ninsula. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, 
XXXII, 124-141.) The topics treated 
(with a plate and 3 figures) are physical 
characteristics, food, hunting and fishing, 
habitations, arts and crafts, dress and 
ornament, music and dancing, feasts and 
songs, marriage, funeral, magic, relig- 
ion, etc. The three types of these wild 
tribes are the woolly-haired Negritos or 
Semang, the wavy-haired Sakai, and the 
straight-haired Jakun (called ‘savage 
Malay’’), hill Jakuns and sea Jakuns 
(Oranglaut, ‘‘Sea Gypsies,’ etc.). 
These tribes have the prehensile toe and 
are good tree-climbers. The Jakuns 
have a keen power of scent and a pecu- 
liar walk. Sight and hearing are natu- 
rally good and become wonderfully 
quick through training. The weapon 
par excellence is the blow-pipe with 
poisoned darts. Rock and leaf shelters 
are common, — ‘‘the simplest form is a 

single big palm-leaf, which is planted in 

the ground to afford the wanderer some 
slight shelter for a single night.’’ Bark 

cloth is used for dress. Tattooing, or 

rather scarification, exists in a limited 

area among the wilder interior tribes, 
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while face and body painting are creep- 
ing in through Malay influence. The 
bamboo Jew’s harp, the nose-flute, and 
the drum are the chief musical instru- 
ments. Harvest songs were formerly 
much in vogue. The pursuit of the 
bride by the bridegroom round the ‘‘ ant- 
heap ’’ is an interesting ceremony, as is 
also the catechism of the bridegroom by 
the women. The Semang funeral is 
simpler than that of the other tribes. 
Exorcism of demons is much practised. 
The ‘“ tiger-man’’ resembles the Euro- 
pean werwolf. The ‘Island of Fruits’’ 
is the next world, reached by a tree- 
trunk across a boiling lake. The relig- 
ion of these tribes has been little affected 
by Mohammedanism. 


Smith (G.) The Chaldean account of the 
deluge. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
1902, I, 363-380.) Reprinted from the 
publications of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1872, 11, 213-234. 


Solomon (V.) Extracts from diaries kept 
in Car Nicobar, 1895-1901. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 202-238.) 
This paper, with a plate and an intro- 
ductory note by Col. Temple, contain 
first-hand observations ‘‘ of peculiar value, 
since the Nicobarese ceremonies and 
public affairs of life are generally con- 
ducted at night,’’ for seeing them the 
author had especial advantages as agent 
and adviser to the natives, as well as 
school teacher. The notes have been 
revised by Mr E. H. Man. Among the 
topics briefly treated are: Punishment, 
feasts and their etiquette, days of rest, 
disease and death, canoe-races, grave- 
digging, burial, decoration, expelling 
devils, jungle-clearing, snake-bite cure, 
eclipse of moon and legend of its origin. 
The number of festivals and ceremonies 
referred to or described is very great and 
some of them are of considerable impor- 
tance. On pp. 204-210, the interesting 
Kana-héun (lit. = ‘Curry of pig’s 
flesh’’), or feast of the disinterring of 
the bones of the dead, is described in 
detail. More or less extended accounts 
are also given of the cleaning of the 
Elpanam (214-216), the Mafai (224- 
226), or ‘‘making a devil-driver, cere- 
mony. To Mr Solomon’s paper are ap- 
pended ‘‘ Six Weeks on Cape Nicobar ’’ 
(p. 236) by A. L. Butler, ‘* Note on a 
tour of inspection through the Nicobar 
islands’’ (236-237) by E. M. Buch- 
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anan, and ‘‘ Notes on cases in Port Blair 
of convicts sent there for crimes in ‘rela- 
tion to the desire to procure sons ’’ (237- 
238). The last treats of killing of a 
female child, killing a fat boy, and set- 
ting fire toa hut, all by advice of sor- 
cerers, to get male children. The brief 
notes by Messrs Butler and Buchanan 
refer to running amok, marriage, canoe- 
racing, dancing, wrestling, fishing, fire- 
wood, house-building, canoes, etc. 


Stenz (G. M.) Arzt und Apotheker in 
China. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 383-386.) Brief account, with 
3 figures, of the physician and druggist 
in China, their practices, treatment, etc. 
The best period of Chinese medicine 
seems to have been under the Pan dy- 
nasty (618-707 A. D.), when the art 
of healing was much encouraged by the 
authorities, medical schools established, 
etc. The drugs used are mostly herbal. 
There is at least one druggist in every 
large town. Children’s diseases are fre- 
quent and a special treatise on this sub- 
ject dates from the eleventh century. 
Dentistry is not especially developed, by 
reason of the good teeth of most of the 
natives. Eye, ear, and skin diseases are 
widespread. Massage and acupuncture 
are in vogue. Surgery is practically un- 
known. 


de Ujfalvy (C.) Iconographie et anthro- 
pologie irano-indienne. (L’ Anthropol- 
ogie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 433-465, 609- 
620.) Continued from vol. xI. These 
two sections, with four plates and twelve 
figures, treat of India. The following 
topics are considered : Difficulty of icono- 
graphic research ; antiquity of Aryan in- 
vasion in India (the fifteenth century 
B. C. is the extreme limit of the Aryan 
settlement in the Panjab); _ historical 
notes (Buddha, tree and serpent cult, 
various invasions of foreigners and bar- 
barians); the physical type of the ancient 
Hindus aqcording to the writers of anti- 
quity ; the ancient coins and intaglios of 
India ; the sculptures of Gandhara (sev- 
eral distinct types are figured) called 
Greco-Buddhistic; the bas-reliefs of 
Santchi, Amaravati, Buddha-Gaya, and 
Bharhut; the subterranean temples of 
Adjanta, with their frescos; the Indian 
miniatures of the seventeenth to nine- 
teenth centuries. The author makes 
good use of Fergusson, Griinwedel, Grif- 
fiths, and other recent writers. 


Vaschide (N.) e¢ Piéron (H.}) Le réve 
prophétique dans la croyance et la phi- 
losophie des Arabes. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, v¢ s, 11, 
228-243.) Résumés the data concern- 
ing the prophetic dream in the works of 
Arabian philosophy and folk-thought 
(Mahomet, anecdotes from 704 A. D. 
down, the Arabian Nights, Ibn-Batuta, 
Mashudi, etc.). The Arabs kept alive 
the Oriental tradition of the prophetic 
dream and passed it on to the nations of 
the Occident (or rather revived it) dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


Winternitz (M.). Dr M. A. Steins For- 
schungsreise in Ostturkestan und deren 
wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 293-295, 320- 
323-) Résumés the researches in 1900 
of Stein in Kashgar, Khotan, Yotkan, 
Dandan-Uiliq, Rawak, the Endere re- 
gion, Ak-sipil, etc. Based on Stein’s 
Preliminary Report (London, 1901). 
The numerous (more than 500) wooden 
tablets in Kharoshthi script, discovered 
in the ruins on Niya river, are probably 
‘«the oldest Indian writings known.”’ 


Wray (L.) Notes on dyeing and weav- 
ing as practised at Sitiawan in Perak. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, xxx, 
153-155.) Treats, with one plate, ot 
the method of weaving (silk from China) 
carried on to a limited extent at Sitia- 
wan by a few Malay women. It seems 
to have been introduced from Kelantan, 
and ‘‘differs from that in other parts of 
Perak in several important particulars.’’ 
The processes resemble those of the 
Sarawak and Sea Dyaks. The thread 
before weaving, not the woven cloth, is 
tied and dried ; the thread of the warp, 
generally, is dyed to produce the pattern, 
the woof being of one color. 


Wright (F. B.) Ancient Samarkand. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 
259-271.) Historical and general de- 
scription, with ten illustrations, of Sam- 
arkand, the ancient capital of Timur, 
now under Russian control. The mau- 
soleum of Timur-leng, the Shir-Dahr 
Medrass (built in 1618), the Bibi- 
Khanum, etc., are referred to. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Best (E.) Maori nomenclature. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, XxXxII, 182- 
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201.) These ‘‘notes on the consan- 
guineous, affinitative, personal, tribal, 
topographical, floral, and ornithological 
nomenclature of the Maori race of New 
Zealand’’ relate to the Tuhoe tribe. 
After a general discussion of tribal or- 
ganization and the names connected 
therewith, the author gives (pp. 185- 
191) a list of terms of relationship, with 
explanations of their uses and significa- 
tions, a short list of terms of address 

191-192), and examples (192-194) of 
the use of terms of relationship in con- 
nection with the genealogy (201) illus- 
trating Maori consanguinity. Personal 
nomenclature (name-giving and name- 
changing, sacred names) is treated on 
pp. 194-196, and topographical nomen- 
clature (place-names, plant-names, bird- 
names) on pp. 196-197. On pp. 198- 
200 is given a table of the ‘‘ system of 
consanguinity and Maori nomenclature,’ 
with respect to sex, the persons spoken 
to and of, the speaker, etc. Among the 
Maori people ‘there is no family life as 
we know it; the family group or sub- 
clan obtains and would appear to take 
the place of the family.’? Children are 
often taken and reared by relatives. 
Primogeniture still rules. Children 
“never say ‘father’ or ‘mother’ in ad- 
dressing their parents, but call them by 
their names, or an abbreviation thereof 
in common use.’? ‘The changing of per- 
sonal and topographical names was and 
is still common in Maoriland. The sex 
of trees, the form-changes of leaves, 
stages of growth, etc., figure in Maori 
floral nomenclature. The male and the 
female of birds are distinguished, and 
some birds have as many as four names, 
the cry of the £@4a parrot has three, etc. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Notes of Tagal 
folk-lore. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1902, XV, 196-198.) Notes on folklore 
words and phrases in Pardo de Tavera’s 
El sanscrito en'la lengua Tagélog ( Paris, 
1887). 


Duckworth (W. L. H.) Craniological 
notes on the aborigines of Tasmania. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1902, Xxxu, 
177-181.) Gives, with two figures and 
table of measurements, results of exami- 
nation of three Tasmanian crania and 
two mandibles in the Anatomical Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. The cephalic in- 
dices of two of the crania are 73.9 and 
72.3, and their capacity 1,130 and 1,130 


(appr.) cc. Judged by cranial charac- 
ters, ‘‘the affinities of the Tasmanians 
are evidently with the aborigines of the 
neighboring island continent, rather 
than with any other race, and in these 
characters no striking resemblances to any 
of the dwarf races are demonstrable.’’ 


Eylmann (E.) Das Feuermachen der 
Eingeborenen der Colonie Siid-Austra- 
lien. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthr., 
1902, 89-94.) Gives account of the 
method of fire-making in use among the 
aborigines of South Australia (the Nar- 
ryngeai, Ariinta, etc.), boring and rub- 
bing. On page 92 is given the Narryn- 
ger legend of the obtaining of the first 

re. 


Ferreira (J.G.) Calculo approximado da 
populagao de Timor em 1882. (Bol. 
Soc. Geogr. de Lisboa, 1902, 129-131.) 
According to this estimate the population 
of Timor in 1882 was 301,600, of whom 
23,048 were Christians. Fifteen lan- 
guages are represented. 


Krause (W.) Ueber einen besonderen, 
jetzt ausgerottenen Stamm von Ureinge- 
borenen Australiens. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 263-264.) Brief 
notes, on oral testimony of Mr New- 
land, of the now extinct Parkingees, who 
in the seventeenth century dwelt in the 
southwestern corner of what is now 
Queensland. 


Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Anthropologie 
der Anachoreten-Inseln. (Ibid., 130- 
131.) Cites ethnographic data from a 
letter of Professor Thilenius (who visited 
these islands in the spring of 1899). 
The use of the skull as ornament and 
memorial is noted. See American An- 
thropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 341. 


M.(V.) Ein Zauberhemd des Filipinos. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 287.) 
Brief account, with two figures, of an 
anting-anting, or magic skirt, from the 
Tagal country. Based on Allen’s article 
in the Army and Navy Journal, 1901, 
687. 


Sarasin (P.u. F.) Neue Reise in Celebes. 
(Ibid., Lxxxl, 28-29.) Brief extracts 
from letters treating of the To Ala or 
‘¢wood men’? of the mountain-forests of 
Lamontjong, a wild tribe of whom many 
curious stories are current. They appear 
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to be a new people, the most primitive 
yet discovered in Celebes. They live in 
caves, cultivate maize somewhat, are 
monogamous, do not lie, and are said not 
to count above one, etc. 


Schmidt (W.) Die Fr. Miiller’sche 
Theorie iiber die Melanesier. (Mitth. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, XXXII, 
149-160.) Father Schmidt rejects Miil- 
ler’s idea that the Polynesians were the 
first, the Melanesians a second, section 
of the migration represented by the 
oceanic peoples, but accepts that part of 
his theory which sees in the Melanesians 
a mixed race sprung from the Papuan 
aborigines and Austronesian (Malayo- 
Polynesian) immigrants. The existence 
in the Solomon islands of the Savo, a 
Papuan language, proves the case. The 
foreign element in the language of the 
Paumotu group is also to the point. 


Schoetensack (H.) Erlauternde Bemer- 
kungen, etc. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthr., 1902, 104.) Explanatory notes 
to the author’s article noticed in the 


American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
Iv, 176. 


Seligmann (C. G.) Note on the prepa- | 
ration and use of the Kenyah dart- | 
poison 7foh. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., | 
1902, XXXII, 239-244.) Treats, withtwo | 
plates and a figure, the sources and use | 
of ipoh, the process of collecting the | 
upas sap, its inspissation and subsequent 
application to the sharpened strips of | 
nibong wood (darts) are described as | 
witnessed at the house of a Kenyah | 
chief at Long Tamala on Baram river, 
Sarawak. The collection and manufac- 
ture were ‘essentially common-place 
and utilitarian,’’ and ‘‘no magic was 
used, nor were any charms or incanta- 
tions uttered at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings.’’ The Kenyahs use the dried 
juice of the Axtiaris toxicaria alone as 
a dart-poison. The process of manu- 
facturing the blow-pipe is described (p. 
241) and the result of a contest at tar- 
get-shooting is given (p. 244). Besides 
being employed for a dart poison zfo/ is 
administered internally as a medicine for 
malaria and (more rarely) dysentery. 
It is also sometimes applied to foul ul- | 
cers, snake-bites, etc. The addition of | 
arsenic to the dart poison occurs rarely, | 
if at all, in Borneo. 
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Sister’s (The) son in Samoa. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1902, XIII, 199-201.) 
Brief criticism by Dr Rivers of an article 
by Monsignor Stanley and the latter’s 


reply. 


Thilenius (G.) Alfred C. Haddons 
Forschungen auf den Inseln der Torres- 
strasse und in Neu-Guinea. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 327-333.) 
This, article, with map and Io text-illus- 
trations, is based on Haddon’s Head- 
Hunters, Black, White and Brown 
(London, 1901). Effects of contact 
with the whites, religion, festivals, totem- 
ism, marriage, fishing, death and burial, 
society, etc., are briefly treated. 


Thomson (B.) Notes upon the antiquities 
of Tonga. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1902, XXXII, 81-88.) Discusses, with 
3 plates and a figure, the Haamonga 
stones near Kolonga (East Tongatabu), 
the artificial hill near Holeva at the 
mouth of the Mua Lagoon and similar 
mounds in various parts of the group, 
and the /angi or tombs of the sacred 
kings (Tui Tonga) at Mua. The Haa- 
monga, whether built for a throne or as 
a memorial, is ‘‘connected with the 
reign of Tui-ta-tui, who lived in the 
fourteenth century.’’ Mr Thomson 
thinks that ‘‘ the Haamonga stones were 
quarried from the reef opposite their 
present situation, and set up by means of 
inclined planes of earth.’’ The artificial 
hill near Holeva is the oldest monument 
in Tonga, and its origin can only be con- 
jectured — perhaps the site of a meeting- 
house, or 4ava-drinking place. The 
oldest of the tombs of the kings dates 
from before 1535 A. D. These stone 
tombs are of diverse sizes and degrees of 
importance. 


AMERICA 


A. Die ethnographischen Studien in der 
Vereinigten Staaten. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXxII, 75-76.) Brief 
account of the work of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and investigators 
associated therewith. 


Albright (J.G.) Exploration of a mound 
on Fox island, in Rest lake, Vilas county. 
(Wisconsin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, 
Il, 14-15.) The condition of the bones 
and the nature of the objects discovered 
(among them a pair of German-silver 
bracelets) suggest that ‘‘this mound at 
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least, and possibly the entire group, 
were erected at no very distant date, cer- 
tainly within the past 75 or 100 years.”’ 
The mound was explored in June, 1902. 


Andree (R.) Die Alteste Nachricht iiber 
die sogenannten Azteken-Mikrocephalen. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
219-221.) Gives an account of a pam- 
phlet published at New York in 1850 as 
‘‘translated from the Spanish of Pedro 
Velasquez of San Salvador’’ in which 
the ‘‘ Aztec dwarfs,’’ described as ‘‘de- 
scendants and specimens of the sacer- 
dotal caste (now extinct),’’ are first 
mentioned. The story is quite a ro- 
mance. 


Ashmead (A. S.) Introduction of leprosy 
into America from Spain — that disease 
was not pre-Columbian in the western 
hemisphere, but syphilis was. (St Louis 
Med. and Surg. J., 1902, LXXXIII, 66- 
82.) In this article, with 15 figures, 
Dr Ashmead cites from the Archives of 
the Indies, preserved in the library at 
Seville, evidence to show that the con- 
tentions of the title are true. The im- 
munity of the Amerind from leprosy is 
very marked. The deformation of 
human figures on Peruvian vases do not 
represent leprous affections. See also 
pages 117-118. 


Bach (R.)  Tyrrells Forschungsreise 
zwischen dem Grossen Sklavensee und 
der Hudsonbai, 1900. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXII, 37-43, 56-62.) 
Résumés, with ro figures, the data in 
Tyrrell’s Exploratory Survey between 
Great Slave Lake and Hudson’s Bay 
(Ottawa, 1902). The illustration on 
page 59 represents Thelon river Eskimo. 


Baum (H. M.) Pueblo and cliff dwellers 


of the southwest. (Rec. of Past, Wash- 
ington, 1902, I, 357-361.) Preliminary 
report of the Records of the Past Ex- 
ploration Society expedition of 1902, 
with 4 illustrations. Dr Baum considers 
that the Cliff Dwellers and the Pueblos 
were one and the same people, but holds 
the rather strange view that ‘‘the evi- 
dence is overwhelming against the theory 
of any relationship whatever’’ between 
the present tribes of North American 
Indians and the prehistoric race of the 
southwest. 


Brown (C. E.) The stone spud. 


Clark (C. D.) 
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( Wis- 
consin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, I, 
15-28.) Treats, with 3 figures, of the 
classification of stone ‘‘spuds, hoe, spade 
and paddle-shaped instruments, and cere- 
monial spades,’’ etc., and of stone spuds 
in Wisconsin collections. One class of 
these objects seems to belong naturally 
to the southern and southeastern United 
States,—they do not appear to be known 
in Europe. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) International Con- 


gress of Americanists at New York. 
(Science, N. Y., 1902, N. S., XVI, 884- 
899.) Account of thirteenth session of 
the Congrés International des Américan- 
istes at New York, October 20-25, 1902, 
with list of delegates and communications, 
notes on papers read, etc. 


Chamberlin (T. C.) The geologic rela- 


tions of the human relics of Lansing, 
Kansas. (Journ. Geol., Chicago, 1902, 
X, 745-779.) Discusses, with 13 figures, 
the geological problems connected with 
the finding of the ‘‘ Lansing man.’’ Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin considers that the 
human remains in question have ‘‘a very 
respectable antiquity, but much short of 
the close of the glacial invasion.’’ See 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
IV, 743. 


[Throwing-stick of Mic- 
mac Indians.] (Bull. Free Mus. Sci. and 
Art, Phila., 1902, 111, 250.) Brief de- 
scription, with figure, of throwing-stick 
from Digby, N.S. Now used only in 
festivals, this implement was formerly 
used in tribal fights. It is said to carry 
600 yards. 


Collins (V. L.) Indian wards at Prince- 


ton. (Princeton Univ. Bull., 1902, x11, 
101-106.) Summarizes, from archives 
at Washington, the attempts to confer 
upon Thomas Killbuck and his cousin, 
George White-eyes, son of a Delaware 
chief, and a descendant of Taimenend 
(eponym of the more famous Tammany 
of the present day), an academic educa- 
tion at Princeton at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Davidsohn(C.) Ueber die brasilianischen 


Xiphopagen Maria-Rosalina. (Verh. d. 
Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 245-247.) 
Brief account, after Chapot-Prévost and 
Ramos, of the xiphopagus twins (born 
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1893), Maria and Rosalinda of Espirito 
Santo in Brazil. The latter survived the 
surgical operation which separated them. 


Duncan (J. J.) Indiandayschools. (So. 
Workman, Hampton, Va., 1902, XXXI, 
541-545.) Approves of the day-school 
system from results seen at Pine Ridge. 


Férstemann (E.) Die Kreuz-Inschrift 
von Palenque. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 105-121.) Detailed 
interpretative study of the Palenque 
cross inscription. An attempt to make 
a consistent whole of the hieroglyphs. 
The ending of a war, political events, 
sacrifice, etc., are among the subjects 
dealt with in this famous inscription. 


Gleason (F. D.) Forces for good on In- 
dian reservations. (So. Workman, Hamp- 
ton, Va., 1902, XXXI, 623-628.) Dis- 
cussion of work of the Indian catechist and 
the returned students’ associations. Her- 
bert Welsh, a full-blood Sioux, is a dea- 
con of the Episcopal church, and assis- 
tant to the Rev. Philip Deloria, also a 
full-blooded Indian, at St Elizabeih’s 
mission, south of Ft Yates. 


Huonder (A.) Die Vélkergruppierung 
im Gran Chaco im 18. Jahrhundert. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 387- 
391.) Brief account, after the Ms. of 
a Spanish missionary ca. 1767, of the 
distribution of the Indian peoples of the 
Gran Chaco in the eighteenth century. 
Chiriguanos (of the Serrania, or moun- 
tain country of the west, the most im- 
portant ‘‘nation’’), the Mataguayos 
(east and south of the Chiriguanos, split 
into many tribes), the Vilelas (more to 
the south, toward the western border of 
the Chaco), the Lules (between the 
Rio Salado and the Rio Grande and 
south of the Vilelas), the Tobas (neigh- 
bors of the Vilelas on the Rio Grande 
and below them between that stream 
and the Pilcomayo), the Mocobis (on 
both banks of the Rio Grande below the 
Tobas), the Abipones (in the eastern 
section of the Chaco), the Lenguas (on 
the northern banks of the Pilcomayo), 
the Guanas (in the forest near the west 
bank of the Paraguay), the Guaycurus 
or Mbayas (on both sides of the Para- 
guay), the Payaguas (a river-people of 
the Paraguay), the Zamucos (on the 
northern border of the Chaco), the 
Yacurures (between the Rio Grande and 
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number of these various stocks varied 
from 1,000 in the case of the Payaguas 
the Pilcomayo), are treated of. The 
to 40,000 in that of the Chiriguanos. 
On p. 390 a short account of the wars 
between the natives and the Spaniards is 
given, with some notice of the labors of 
the Jesuits and their ‘‘ reductions.’’ The 
valor and activity of some of these 
peoples in their campaigns against the 
Europeans were remarkable. 


Koch (T.) Die Maskoi-Gruppe im Gran 
Chaco. (Mitth. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1902, XXXII, 130-148.) His- 
torico-ethnologic and linguistic account 
of the Maskoi (Machicui) group of the 
Gran Chaco Indians, under which the 
author includes the old Maskoi, the 
Lengua, Angaité Sanapana, Sapuki, 
Guana, etc. Pages 142-148 are occu- 
pied by words and phrases in the various 
Maskoi languages, with explanatory 
notes, among them the numerals 1-5 
and a few proper names and names of 
places, lists of plant and animal names, 
etc. A map after Boggiani accompanies 
the article. 


Lasley (Mary). Sac and Fox tales. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, Xv, 
170-178.) Notes on the sacred pipe 
and its ceremonial; fasting and tales 
connected therewith. Also English tests 
of: A story about a ’possum (Uncle 
Remus’), story of a boy who killed a 
’coon, the chief’s daughter and the or- 
phan, the Indian who crossed the ocean, 
the story of the twins. Mrs Lasley is 
a daughter of Black Hawk. ; 


Lawson (P. V.) Clam eaters and their 
_ shell-heaps in Winnebago county. ( Wis- 
consin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, II, 
6-8.) Brief accounts of shell-heaps on 
the shores of lakes Winneconne, Little 


Butte des Morts, Mud, etc. These 
heaps are large and numerous (eighteen 
on one piece of property) and have 
yielded many implements of bone, flint, 
copper, ivory, etc., besides potsherds. 


—— Ancient cairns and stone circles in 
Winnebago county. (Ibid., 28-30.) 
Describes stone heaps on eastern shore 
of Lake Winneconne, near Menasha, 
near Fox river, etc. Some of these 
heaps may have been the result of clear- 
ing the ground for agricultural purposes, 
but the author has been ‘‘ unable to find 
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any historical evidence that might indi- 
cate that the Wisconsin Indians ever 
took the trouble to clear the soil of 
rocks.”’ 


— Primitive keramic art in Wisconsin. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 
157-168.) Treats with figures, of pot- 
sherds, color of antique pottery, black 
quartz, tempering, shale or shell, poros- 
ity, glazing, firing, kneading, conven- 
tional decoration, textile fabric decora- 
tion, relation of tempering matter to dec- 
coration, makers of the local pottery, 
division of labor, etc. According to the 
author, the clay and tempering show that 
most of the Wisconsin pottery was not 
made in the state, or by the historical 
Indian, a rather hazardous opinion. 


Lolorias (J. M.) As an Indian sees it. 
So. Workman, Hampton, Va., 1902, 
XXXI, 476-480.) Reflections of a Pa- 
pago on education, civilization, etc. 


Meeker (L. L.) [Siouan conjurer’s hoop 
and sticks.] (Bull. Free Mus. Sci. and 
Art., Phila., 1902, III, 251-253.) 
Brief description, with figures, of the 
hoop and sticks used by Siouan con- 
jurers. 


Mooney (J.) Die Tonkaways, der letzet 
Kannibalenstamm in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXII, 76-79.) Brief historical and 
ethnographical sketch of the Tonkaways, 
who as recently as fifty years ago seem to 
have indulged in cannibalism, — they were 
formerly much noted in this respect. Re- 
duced by white and Indian foes from 
their ancient strength, the Tonkaways 
numbered in 1898 only 53 (but 13 of 
whom were warriors), and their com- 
plete extinction is not far away. The 
article is accompanied by 4 illustrations 
of Tonkaway men and women. . 


Moorehead (W. K.) Stone effigies from 
the southwest. (Rec. of Past, Wash- 
ington, 1902, I, 246-250.) Discusses, 
with 12 figures, stone effigies from the 
Salado valley in Arizona, most of them 
representing animals, owl, turtle, Gila 
monster, etc.; others, less clearly, the 
turtle, armadillo (?), etc. The author 
styles one an “‘ effigy mortar.’’ A double 
grooved hammer of sandstone and some 
mano stones more or less rudely fashioned 
arealsodescribed. The author asserts that 
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the ruins in the Salado valley ‘‘ contain 
no end of strange, ‘unknown’ forms in 
stone and shell.’’ 


Netolitzky (F.) Einige Beobachtungen 
von der Westkiiste Siid-Americas. 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 1902, 
196-197.) Brief notes on the disap- 
pearance of the Indian canoes in the 
Smyth Canal region, the mummies of 
Arica, the burial-places of Pisagua, the 
archeological finds of Tambo de Mora, 
etc. 


Peet (S. D.) The ruined cities of Asia 
and America. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1902, XXIV, 135-156.) General discus- 
sion with many illustrations. 


Porter (R. L.) Aboriginal monuments at 
Mukwonago in Waukesha county. (Wis- 
consin Archeol., Milwaukee, 1902, I, 
8-13.) Describes, with plan, six groups 
of earth-mounds (26 in all) at Mukwon- 
ago, once ‘‘the Pottawatomie capital.’’ 
The author considers that they ‘all be- 
long to one system, and were the burial- 
places of a more or less extensive abor- 
iginal settlement once located here.”’ 


Porter (R. S.) The story of Bantugan. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, xv, 
143-161.) The first translation of the 
legend of Bantugan, the national hero of 
the Moros of Mindanao, made at Cotta- 
bato, in 1900, by Major Porter. The 
story deals with the adventures of Bantu 
gan and his friend, Datto Baningan, and 
treats of the Spanish occupancy of Min- 
danao. Bantugan and his warriors dwell 
still deep within the mountains of Bon- 
gos, an island off the mouth of the Rio 
Grande de Mindanao, and his wife and 
her servants in the mountains of the is- 
land of Timaco. Every child almost 
knows this story by heart. 


—— The story of Datto Pata Mata. 
(Ibid., 162-164.) Tale of the woman- 
stealing chief ‘‘ Four-Eyes’’ and how he 
was got rid of by being enclosed in a ball 
house and floated out to sea. 


Preuss (T.) Die alten Ansiedelungen 
von Chacula, Guatemala. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 346-350.) 
Résumés, with 4 figures, the data in 
Seler’s Die alten Ansiedelungen von 
Chaculé (Berlin, 1901). 
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Santa Cruz (J.) Los Italianos en la con- 
quista de Chile. (An. de la Univ., 
Santiago de Chile, 1901, LIX, 437-460. ) 
Brief notes on the Italians in the history 
of Chile. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries they ‘‘ occupied the 
most prominent places in the army, in 
society, in the church and the cabildos.’’ 
The ‘‘ Hercules of the conquest,’’ cele- 
brated by de Ercilla in his epic, was an 
Italian, Juan Andrea of Naples. Other 
noted Italians were Pastene, Justiniani, 
Vicencio Pascual. The population of 
Santiago has a considerable strain of 
Italian blood. New Italian elements 
are rare in Chile since the seventeenth 
century. 


Putnam (F. W.) Archeological and 
ethnological research in the United 
States. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, Mass., 1901 [1902], XIV, 
461-470.) Summary of research dur- 
ing 1902 by societies, museums, univer- 
sities, journals, etc. 


Schmidt (M.) Reiseskizzen aus Zentral- 
brasilien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXII, 29-31, 44-46, 95-98.) The 
author, who spent the latter part of 
1901 among the Indian tribes of the 
Matto Grosso, discusses the Bakairi of 
the Rio Novo, Brazilian festivals and 
dances, in Rosario, the Bakairi vil- 
lage on the Paranatinga, canoe-building 
on the Kulisehu, the Bakairi of the 
Kulisehu, trade and commerce on the 
Kulisehu, the Auetdi Indians, the Gua- 
tos, etc. Of the Guatos not more than 
100 individuals (Schmidt met 46) sur- 
vive ; their life and ideals are simple and 
monotonous, and they are much given to 
the drinking of ¢S7¢’a2, made from the 
juice of the Akuri palm. Auetdis (some 
Ioo in number), belong to the Tupi 
stock and are fond of songs and dancing 
(text of a war-song, p. 96). On p. 95 
some interesting items respecting primi- 
tive bartering are recorded. The Bakairi 
of the Kulisehu were very friendly to 
the explorers, and the author witnessed 
among them the curing a sick chief by 
the shaman and défrichement of a piece 
of forest-land (text and translation of 
one of the accompanying songs, p. 45), 
the latter a noteworthy movement in 
aboriginal life. The Rio Novo Bakairi 
speak Portuguese, to a large extent, 
besides their native tongue. Since the 
Paranatinga Bakairi have left the Xinga, 
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they have prospered and now present 
‘*the rare case of a contact between 
Europeans and Indians, in which the 
latter have increased their field.’’ 


—— Die Guaté. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthr., 1902, 77-89.) Brief ethno- 
graphic account of the Guaté Indians of 
the Matto Grosso, visited by the author in 
1901. Location, life, canoes, houses and 
house-furniture, agriculture, food, cook- 
ing, pestles, water-vessels, preparation 
of Akuri-liquor, dress, ornaments (very 
rare), weapons (lance and spear in par- 
ticular), fish-club, basketry, physical 
characteristics, diseases, intellectual life, 
tree-drawings, songs, trade, work, chiefs 
and civil life, marriage, terms of relation- 
ship, property and language are touched 
on. The Guatd boil their food and the 
men are the cooks. Beards are com- 
mon. No trace of tattooing, body paint- 
ing, etc., was found. The ‘intellectual 
indolence’’ of the Guaté is marked. 
They denied possessing any legends. In- 
dividual property exists and the property 
of children is recognized and respected 
A very large part of the words in the 
language begin with the prefix ma-. 
Special numerals up to four are used — 
those from five to ten contain the word 
‘‘hand,’’ from eleven to twenty, the 
word foot.’’ 


Von den Steinen (K.) Urne von Maraca. 
(Ibid., 196.) The presence of Venetian 
beads affixed with resin to the arm of a 
Maraca urn (in form of a girl) indicates 
that the manufacture of these objects had 
not ceased with the historical period. 


Swan (A. M.) Stone circles. (Amer. 


Antiq., Chicago, 1902, XXIV, 182.) 
Brief notes on the stone circles of Socorro 
and Cochiti, New Mexico, which are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ similar in many respects to 
those found in England.’’ 


Upham (W.) Man in Kansas during the 


Iowan stage of the glacial period. (Sci- 
ence, N. Y., 1902, N. S., XVI, 355-56.) 
Brief statement of observations and con- 
clusions based on a visit, on August 9, 
1902, to the place of discovery of the 
‘«Lansing man.’’ The remains are as- 
signed by the author to the ‘‘ Iowan 
stage of the glacial period.’’ See Wil- 
liston (S. W.). 


—— Manin the ice age at Lansing, Kan- 


sas, and Little Falls, Minnesota. ( Amer. 
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Geol., Minneapolis, Minn., 1902, xxx, 
135-150.) Gives, with 2 plates, ac- 
count of discovery of Lansing skeleton 
and the geological conditions under 
which it was found, also of the evidence 
as to the existence of man from the gla- 
cial gravels of Little Falls, Minn. The 
Lansing skeleton ‘‘ affords probably our 
oldest proof of man’s presence on this 
continent.’’ 


—— The fossil man of Lansing, Kansas. 
(Rec. of Past, Washington, 1902, 1, 
274-275.) Résumés, with 3 illustra- 
tions, facts in preceding article. 


Ejinen Runenurkunde iiber die Nor- 
mannenfahrt nach Nordamerika im Jahre 
1050. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902,° 
LXXXI, 304-305.) Brief account of a 
rune-stone from the Viking station of 
Ringerike in southern Norway, dis- 
covered in 1817, then lost and found 
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again. According to Professor Bugge 
the inscription relates to a voyage of the 
Norsemen to America in 1050. 


Wickersham (J.) Contact between Asia 
and America. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1902, XXIV, 185.) Note on the possi- 
bility of passage from Asia to America 
by the natives of the Arctic regions. 


Williston (S. W.) A fossil man from 
Kansas. (Science, N. Y., 1902, N. S., 
XVI, 195-196.) Brief account of a 
human skeleton found under 20 feet of 
the Missouri valley drift near Lansing, 
in February, 1902. 


Yates (L. G.) Prehistoric California. 
(Bull. South. Calif. Acad. Sci., Los 
Angeles, 1902, 1, 81-86.) This first 
part of a general résumé treats of topog- 
raphy. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Was Willow Bark Smoked by Indians ? — A large number of trav- 
elers in North America, who have made observations among the Indians 
during the last three centuries, have told us that the aborigines smoked 
the bark of red willow, either mixed with tobacco or as a substitute for it. 
If authority were of any value, we have enough of it to decide this ques- 
tion definitely and forever, yet I seriously doubt if any of our In- 
dians smoked willow bark. They used so many articles in addition to 
tobacco that it is rather hazardous to say that willow was never used, but 
this much I may aver: that it did not supply the bark they usually smoked 
and that it was not, as many have told us, the ordinary source of the 
well-known &innikinntk. 

Here is a sample of the statements we find in the works of travelers 
and ethnographers. The famous George Catlin, describing in 1832 the 
dress of the Mandan chief Four Bears, says: ‘‘ His fobacco-sack was 
made of the skin of an otter, and tastefully garnished with quills of the 
porcupine, in it was carried his 4’ mick-k’ neck (the bark of the red willow 
which is smoked as a substitute for tobacco).’’ ' 

Now, of this particular tribe, the Mandans, in whose vicinity I lived 
nearly eight years, I can positively assert that they did not smoke 
willow bark and that their kinnikinnik was obtained chiefly from Cornus 
sericea, or silky cornel, a species of dogwood. This I believe to be true. 
of all Indians to whom travelers have ascribed the habit of smoking 
willow bark. 

When first I went among wild Indians (in 1865), I went with the 
idea, gained from reading and conversation, that they smoked willow 
bark. Traders and others, who had lived years among them, told me 
so. Had I remained but a few months in the Indian country, or had I 
lived there many years and known nothing of botany, I might have come 
away and added one more to the witnesses in favor of willow bark. 

In 1865, at old Fort Union, near the mouth of the Yellowstone, I 
saw an Assiniboin bringing in from the woods a handful of red twigs. 
On asking an old resident what they were, I was informed that the Indian 
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carried red willow, the bark of which he used in smoking. I examined 
one of the twigs and was surprised to see that it was not willow. Al- 
though the foliage had been all removed, it was evident from the remain- 
ing scars that the shrub, unlike the willow, had opposite leaves. For 
the consideration of a cup of sugar, which in those days was a standard 
of value on the upper Missouri among tribes that knew nothing of our 
money, I induced the Assiniboin to take me to the woods and show me 
the shrub from which he had cut his twigs. He led me in a few minutes 
to a bush, which I saw at once was Cornus sericea, for I had become 
well acquainted with the species years before on botanical rambles in the 
forests of the upper Mississippi. I subsequently investigated the subject 
among other tribes east of the Sierras and always with the same result. 

Although travelers and ethnologists are far astray in this matter, 
the botanists seem to labor under no delusion. In that standard work, 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern United States, we find that the 
author gives ‘‘ kinnikinnik ’’ as one of the trivial names of Cornus sericea ; 
but he gives no such name to any of the willows. 

I have sometimes, but rarely, seen Cornus stolonifera, a shrub closely 
resembling C. sericea, culled for kinnikinnik. Dr Gray makes some con- 
cession to popular ignorance by giving ‘‘ red osier’’ as a trivial name for 
this species. But osier here must be regarded as a misnomer. 

It cannot be denied that these two species of dogwood bear some re- 
semblance to red-barked willow, particularly in the winter, when the leaves 
have fallen. 

I once saw in manuscript an essay by a physician in which he main- 
tained that the freedom from malaria, enjoyed by the Indians of the 
upper Missouri, was to be attributed to the salicin contained in the willow 
bark which they smoked. 

As I have seen works, by learned scholars, quite recently published, 
in which this error about willow bark is repeated, I think I should not 
longer delay in calling special attention to it. 

WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


Klikitat Baskets. — I have been looking over several large collec- 
tions of coiled and imbricated baskets from the upper Columbia and the 
Fraser river drainage. These have been called ‘‘ Klikitats’’ by collec- 
tors; they differ, however, in many respects. First, the foundation of 
the coil in the genuine Klikitat and many of the Selish baskets is some- 
what cylindrical in form, but many beautiful specimens from about the 
mouth of Fraser river and Sechelt inlet have a flat strip of wood for the 
foundation, often as much as three-fourths of aninch inwidth. Between 
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these two extremes there are any number of intermediate forms ; but the 
most beautiful examples are flat and glossy on the outside, because of a 
thin narrow strip of foundation. Secondly, in the sewing there are dif- 
ferences with reference to the systematic splitting of the stitches under- 
neath by the passing stitch, giving a bifurcated effect. In others, slovenly 
sewing will produce a careless example of the same bifurcation ; but in 
still others the sewing is done carefully so as to avoid this splitting of 
the stitch underneath. Thirdly, in genuine Klikitat the bottom is a regu - 
lar flat coil ; the first turn does not extend to the limit of the bottom ; 
but in other examples, especially those that have a wide foundation, the 
sewing is back and forward and across in perfectly straight lines, as in 
plowing a field. Fourthly, in the old patterns the bottom rests on the 
ground, but in others an additional hoop or ring of some kind is sewed 
on, making a sort of stand, as in a dish or tea-cup. Fifthly, the imbri- 
cation on some examples covers only the upper part of the body; the 
lower part is plain. In others various designs are formed in black, 
brown, and grass color, and completely cover the body. Sixthly, there 
is an interesting group of these baskets in which the ornamentation is not 
imbricated at all, but runs along over and under the stitches after the 
manner of what is called ‘‘ beading’’ in lace work. Practically this bead- 
ing is the widely distributed ‘‘ overlaying’’ on the plain wood of the 
foundation with colored straw or black, but in these examples it passes 
over and under so as to create attractive damask patterns. 

In trying to find an exact location, ethnic and geographic, for these 
many varieties, it turns out that the old-fashioned truncated pyramid, 
round at the corners in close and beautiful workmanship, is found all the 
way from the headwaters of the Fraser and Thompson to the Strait. In. 
addition to these, the forms differing from the fundamental vary more and 
more as the river mouth is approached, where the band-boxes and pack- 
ing-cases of the most recent form take the place of the old-fashioned 
cooking-basket. 

I write this note, not so much to state these facts, as to show my own 
embarrassment. If any reader of the Anthropologist can tell me how to 
classify the collection of imbricated ware in the National Museum, giv- 
ing the proper location, tribe, and name to each of the varieties here 
described, I shall be extremely grateful. O. T. Mason. 


An Algonquian Loan-word in Siouan. —In the vocabulary of the 
‘‘Q-maw-haw Language,’’ given on page Ixxxi of ‘‘Astronomical and 
Meteorological Records, and Vocabularies of Indian Languages, taken 
on the Expedition for Exploring the Mississippi and its Western Waters, 
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under the Command of Major S. H. Long, of the United States’ Topo- 
graphical Engineers, in 1819 and 1820”’’ (Philadelphia, 1822), which is 
bound up with the second volume of Edwin James’ account of Long’s 
‘Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains’’ (Philadelphia, 
1823), there is the following entry: British, swk-an-ash, — not a proper 
Omawhaw word.’’ In the Oto vocabulary on page lxxx we also find: 
‘‘ British, va-gar-rash-ing, probably not an Oto word.’’ The Omaha 
sakanash and the Oto ragarrashing here recorded are, as Long sus- 
pected, loan-words, and their source is from some of the Algonquian 
dialects. They both belong evidently to the same family as the Ojibwa 
shaganosh, ‘‘Englishman,’’ and the cognate words in other closely 
related Algonquian tongues, which, according to most authorities, are 
corruptions of the French anglais —or, better, perhaps, of /es anglais. 
In a French- Mississaga manuscript in the Toronto Public Library, dating 
ca. 1801, the word for anglais is given as zaganassa; the vocabularies in 
the sixth volume (1800) of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society record for ‘‘English’’: Mountaineer aga/eshou, Micmac 
agalsheeau. In modern Nipissing the word for ‘‘Englishman’’ is 
‘aganeca, concerning which Cuogq, in his ‘‘ Lexique Algonquin,” p. 16, 
remarks: ‘‘ Ce mot aganeca [aganesha], n’est autre chose que notre mot 
anglais algonquinisé ; on disait autrefois, amga/eca, les Sauteux disent, 
caganac [shaganash], les Otawas saganac [saganash], les Cris akatas, les 
Abénaquis ang/is d’ou est sorti le mot yankees.’’ It is interesting to find 
that this Algonquian loan-word from French became a loan-word itself 
in Siouan, either directly or through méfs influence. 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mary Louise Duncan Putnam, of Davenport, Iowa, died February 
2oth in her seventy-first year. Mrs Putnam was born at Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, September 23, 1832, and soon after her marriage in 1854 
to Charles E. Putnam, of Saratoga, New York, moved to Davenport, 
where she thenceforward continuously resided. Of the many public and 
private enterprises in which Mrs Putnam manifested deep interest, that 
of particular moment to students of science was the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, of which she was the first woman to become a member, and 
of which her son, Joseph D. Putnam, was secretary when only fifteen 
years of age. On the death of young Putnam in his twenty-sixth year, 
his mother’s interest, already awakened through his devotion to the 
Academy and love for his chosen field of scientific work, became enthu- 
siastic, and henceforth the Academy found in Mrs Putnam an active and 
loyal supporter in its every undertaking. Through her generosity the 
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‘«Putnam Publication Fund’’ was established, through which the Academy 
has been enabled to continue the publication of its important series of 
Proceedings. She was instrumental also in acquiring additional land as 
well as in obtaining possession of the church building which now forms 
Science Hall of the Academy, and in the appointment of a permanent 
curator. Much of the work performed by the Academy in recent years 
has been due to Mrs Putnam’s devotion to its interests and to her broad 
liberality. 

By the terms of Mrs Putnam’s will, and the relinquishment on the 
part of her children of their share in her estate, the Davenport Academy 
becomes possessed of an endowment fund of about $24,000, which will 
insure the permanent continuance of its important work. At the time of her 
death Mrs Putnam was president of the Academy and a fellow of the A. 
A.A.S. F. W. H. 

Wisconsin Archeological Survey. — A bill ‘‘to provide for the sur- 
vey and preservation of the Indian mounds of the state of Wisconsin, 
and providing an appropriation therefor,’’ was introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature on February 11. The bill contemplates an appropri- 
ation of $2500 per annum for the prosecution of an archeological sur- 
vey of the state, as well as for the ‘‘ exploration and preservation of such 
mounds as are commonly known as Indian mounds,’’ especially those in 
danger of demolition. The money is to be expended by the commis- 
sioners of the Geological and Natural History Survey of the state, who 
are authorized to appoint a director and the necessary assistants. Special 
reports are to be submitted by the director from time to time. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the bill may soon be enacted into law. The 
encroachment of agricultural operations, the effect of the elements, and 
the ever-present vandal all tend to the destruction of many of these 
relics of a passing race, and unless steps looking to their survey and pre- 
servation are taken in the near future, the opportunity will be forever 
lost. It seems eminently fitting that the state of Wisconsin, which has 
been such a liberal patron of science and history, and which is so rich in 
archeological remains, should take the initiative in this matter. 

Dr Alfredo Chavero.—By his recent appointment as Director of the 
Museo Nacional, of Mexico, Dr Chavero merits the congratulations of the 
many friends which he made in the United States during the thirteenth 
session of the International Congress of Americanists, held at New York 
in October, to which he was a delegate from the sister Republic. Owing to 
Dr Chavero’s reputation as an archeologist and historian, his high standing 
as a statesman, and his many fine personal qualities, no better selection for 
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the directorship of such an important institution could have been made. 
Dr Chavero’s works have been long and favorably known to Americanists, 
while his poetic nature is reflected in several dramas based on episodes in 
the early history of his country. He has been a member of congress 
since 1869, and his influence as well as his appreciation of justice was 
characteristically shown when, in 1879, he suspended President Diaz 
from the privileges of the Masonic fraternity, of which Dr Chavero was a 
prominent officer, by reason of the attitude of the former in the execution 
of nine citizens of Vera Cruz who had been suspected of conspiracy. He 
was elected senator in 1886, and for years has been an ardent supporter 
of the President in the promotion of the welfare of the nation. Dr Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez has been appointed Sub-director of the Museum. 


F. W. 


A Doll Exhibition. — An international exhibition of dolls and puppets 
will be held at Liége, Belgium, from May 21st to June 14th next, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of Les Amis du Vieux Liége. The ex- 
hibition will be held in the hall of the Société Libre d’Emulation, under 
the auspices of a committee consisting of many prominent anthropologists, 
folklorists, and other savants of Europe. The prospectus announces that 
the exhibition will comprise dolls both ancient and modern, native and 
foreign, rich and poor, solid and stuffed, animate and inanimate, as well 
as beds, carriages, clothing and other doll paraphernalia, books, photo- 
graphs, engravings, and in fact everything pertaining to dolls, puppets, 
and marionnettes. The cost of transportation of exhibits will be borne by 
the committee. M. Ch. J. Comhaire, 13 rue St-Hubert, Liége, Belgium, 
will cheerfully afford full information. Exhibits should be addressed to 
M. Louis Raskin and marked ‘‘ Pour 1’ Exposition de Poupées de Liége.’’ 


International Congress of Americanists. — The thirteenth annual 
session of the International Congress of Americanists was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, October 20-25, 1902. 
The meeting was very successful from both a scientific and a social point 
of view. Delegates from foreign governments and others representing the 
museums, learned and scientific societies, universities, etc., were in at- 
tendance. Some 95 papers, covering all aspects of the study of the 
American aborigines, were read or offered to the Congress, and many in- 
teresting discussions took place. The next session of the Congress will 
be held at Stuttgart, Germany, in 1904. An extended account of the 
proceedings by the writer of this note will be found in Scéence (N. Y.), 
1902, N. S., XVI, 884-898. 
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Gustav Bruhl. — We regret to record the recent death of Dr Gustav 
Briihl, of Cincinnati. Dr Briihl was the author of Die Culturvélker Alt- 
Amerika’s (New York, Cincinnati, and St Louis, 1875-1887) and of 
Zwischen Alaska und Fuerland (Berlin, 1896), as well as of many brief 
papers published principally in anthropological and geographical jour- 
nals. Among the latter are Zhe Ruins of Iximche; Aztlan-chiromotzoc, 
Eine ethnologische Studie ; and Pre-columbian Syphilis in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Dr Briihl was a founder of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, and was in attendance at the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists in October last. 

Sugar-making in Sumatra. — In the district of Simalur, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, the juice is extracted from sugar-cane, usually, by 
rolling a heavy log backward and forward over the cane. But Dr W. 
L. Abbott figures another form in which a latch-shape piece of wood is 
suspended ; the cane is passed over the perpendicular face of the latch 
on which works freely a lever, whose pointed end is inserted just above ; 
the cane is pushed back and forward between these two surfaces and the 
juice being extracted falls in a dish underneath. O. T. Mason. 

Dr Jacopo Danielli, docent in anthropology at the Istituto di Studi 
Superiori, Florence, whose death occurred April 19, 1901, had since the 
death of his father devoted much of his attention to the management of 
the industrial establishment which fell into his hands. Dr Danielli had 
published studies on the crania of the natives of Nias and on the anatomy 
of the people of the island of Engano, and left uncompleted a more ex- 
tensive Work on the morphology of the teeth in man. A. ¥..C. 

A RICH COLLECTION of Babylonian antiquities has been presented by 
the Sultan of Turkey to Professor H. V. Hilprecht, head of the Depart- 
ment of Archeology of the University of Pennsylvania, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, 
and have now been deposited in the University Museum. Professor 
Hilprecht has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
University of Pennsylvania for his archeological researches. 

THE NEW BUILDING of the Department of Archeology of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, was opened with appropriate exercises 
on Saturday, March 28. This department of the Academy, to which at- 
tention has already been called in these pages, is meeting with great 
success under the honorary directorship of Dr Charles Peabody and the 
curatorship of Mr Warren K. Moorehead. 

Tue Duc pe Lousat, already the most liberal patron of anthropolog- 
ical research, has given $100,000 to Columbia University for the estab- 
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lishment of a Chair of American Archeology. Mr Marshall H. Saville, 
curator of Mexican archeology in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, has been elected to the professorship. 

THE DEPARTMENTS of anthropology, philosophy, and psychology of 
Columbia University have been grouped to form one of the newly organ- 
ized divisions of the University. Of this ‘‘ Division of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Anthropology’’ Prof. J. McK. Cattell is chairman, and 
Dr Adam Leroy Jones secretary. 

ORIENTAL PRIZE OF THE ACADEMY. —The Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres de 1’Institut de France has awarded the Delalande- 
Guérineau prize for the promotion of Oriental studies to M. Victor 
Chauvin, professor of Oriental Literature at the University of Liége, 
Belgium, for the first volume of his Bibiiographie arabe. 

PRIZES OF THE SOCIETE D’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Paris.—The Broca 
prize (1500 francs) has been awarded to Dr Paul Gaudin for his An- 
thropométrie a l’ age de la puberté, and the Fauvelle prize (2000 francs) 
to Jules Soury for his Le systéme nerveux central. 


SaLomon REINACH, one of the collaborators of ZL’ Anthropologie and 
an archeologist of note, has been appointed curator of the Museum of 
National Antiquities at St-Germain-en-Laye, in succession to Alexandre 
Bertrand. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American Oriental Society, recently 
held at Baltimore, a committee was appointed to memorialize Congress 
for an extensive geographical, geological, and ethnographical survey of 
the Philippine islands. 

Pror. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, has been awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for distinguished work in American 
archeology. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE ‘‘ POLITISCH-ANTHROPOLOGISCHE REVUE, 
Monatschrift fiir das Soziale und Geistige Leben der Volker,’’ was begun 
some months ago under the editorship of Ludwig Woltmann and Hans K. 
E. Buhmann of Leipzig. 

Dr Livincston FARRAND, of Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant curator in txe Department of Ethnology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


Dr Atois Hrpiicka has been appointed Assistant Curator of Physi- 
cal Anthropology in the National Museum. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS 


The project of uniting American anthropologists in an organization 
of national character has been broached repeatedly. The subject was 
considered with especial care in 1896, largely through the influence of 
the late Dr D. G. Brinton. During this year a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, on the recommendation 
of the Section of Anthropology, was appointed to undertake an ‘‘ ethno- 
logical investigation of the white race in America ;’’’ about the same time 
there was a decided renewal of local activity, especially in the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, and during the Christmas holidays of 
the same year the nucleus of a national organization of anthropologists 
was formed at a meeting held in New York under the designation of an 
Informal Conference ’’ of the members of the Section of Anthropology 
of the A. A. A. S., which, although not specifically authorized by the As- 
sociation, was arranged by the Sectional Committee with the approval of 
the President and the Permanent Secretary. This meeting represented a 
compromise between those anthropologists favoring a national organization 
and those who apprehended that such a movement might divert interest 
and support from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, then as now the leading general organization of American stu- 
dents of science. The compromise was the more readily accepted as a 
temporary arrangement, since other special organizations of national 
character — notably the Geological Society of America and the American 
Chemical Society — were still in the experimental stage of relationship 
to the parent association, and it seemed clear that their experience would 
soon determine the feasibility of maintaining national organizations ot 
specialists in affiliation with, though not organically related to, the origi- 
nal body. At the Detroit meeting of the A. A. A. S., formal authority 
was given for holding a winter meeting of the Section of Anthropology 
at Ithaca during the Christmas holidays of 1897; and the winter meet- 


1 Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., Buffalo meeting (1896), p. 251. 
* The report of this meeting appears in the Proceedings of the A. A. A. S., Detroit 
meeting (1897), p. 
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ings were thenceforward kept up regularly, the latest being that held in 
Chicago during the Convocation Week of 1g01-’o2. 

As time passed it was found that, while the winter meetings fairly 
met the needs of working anthropologists for assembling and for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers, the need for a medium of publication re- 
mained, and was indeed increased by the meetings. Accordingly the pro- 
ject of formal organization recurred in 1898, and was discussed at length 
by Brinton, McGee, Boas, Putnam, Baker, Hodge, Powell, Holmes, 
Dorsey, Culin, and several other anthropologists. The opinion still pre- 
vailed that the time was hardly ripe for national organization ; but the 
sentiment in favor of such organization was so strong that another tem- 
porary substitute was adopted, 7. ¢., it was arranged to undertake the 
publication of a national journal devoted to anthropology. Pursuant to 
that arrangement the Anthropological Society of Washington, of which 
the American Anthropologist had for some years been the organ, discon- 
tinued the journal and surrendered its name ; and the issue of a new 
journal of national character under the designation American Anthropolo- 
gist, New Series, was begun in January, 1899. It was conducted by an 
editorial board representing all sections of the United States and Canada, 
with two constructive owners — whose chief function it was to assume 
responsibility for deficits in the embryo stages of the venture. The 
publication has since been maintained on a satisfactory basis, save that 
the circulation, both domestic and foreign, is less extensive than would 
be desirable. 

While the winter meetings of the Anthropological Section of the A. 
A. A. S. and the pages of the American Anthropologist met certain needs 
of working anthropologists, the feeling still remained that the dignity 
and importance of the science, as well as the convenience of its devotees, 
demanded a definite national organization ; this feeling was strengthened 
by the revival of the American Ethnological Society and notable ad- 
vances in anthropological work in New York and elsewhere ; and the 
project of forming a national organization was broached anew at nearly 
every assemblage of anthropologists from different sections of the coun- 
try. Meantime, the examples of the Geological Society of America, the 
American Chemical Society, and other organizations affiliated with the 
A. A. A. S., and the career of the American Society of Naturalists with 
its affiliated societies, had shown that the founding of special societies 
tends rather to strengthen than to weaken the central scientific body, and 
serves to foster and stimulate general scientific progress as well as to 
promote the special sciences. 
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PREPARATORY MOVEMENTS 


Definite steps toward organization were finally taken during the autumn 
of 1901. Pursuant to correspondence and a conference between McGee 
and Boas, the Anthropological Society of Washington, on November 19, 
adopted the following resolutions (referring to the prospective meeting of 
an Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. and other organizations in 
Chicago during the ensuing Convocation Week) : 

‘¢ RESOLVED, That the Anthropological Society of Washington send a 
delegation to this meeting, and instruct such delegation to represent the 
Society more especially in discussions relating to codperation among 
American anthropologists ; and 

‘RESOLVED, That the American Ethnological Society be advised of 
this action on the part of the Anthropological Society of Washington.’’ 

Notice of this action was duly communicated to the officers of the 
American Ethnological Society in New York ; and corresponding action 
was taken by that body. The Washington delegation comprised W J 
McGee (Chairman), J. Walter Fewkes, D. S. Lamb, Alice C. Fletcher, 
and Walter Hough; though the two last named were unexpectedly pre- 
vented from attending the Chicago meeting, while Dr Lamb, although in 
Chicago, was unable to participate in the joint conference. The New 
‘York delegation comprised Franz Boas (Chairman), Livingston Farrand, 
and George Grant MacCurdy. Early in the meeting at Chicago the 
Anthropological Section of the A. A. A. S. appointed as a committee to 
confer with these delegations Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, Frank 
Russell, Roland B. Dixon, and Frederick Starr. These five, with the 
three members of the New York delegation and the first two named of 
the Washington delegation, met informally in the office of the Curator of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum, Dr McGee acting as chair- 
man and Dr Dorsey as secretary. The deliberations covered a wide range, 
most of the discussions relating to ways and means of strengthening the 
American Anthropologist ; the general feeling was in favor of a better 
organization among American workers in anthropology, but the neces- 
sity for adjournment prevented definite formulation of plans. Other de- 
mands on the time of the conferees stood in the way of another session, 
but the subject was pursued in casual meetings among members of the 
group, and subsequently through correspondence. 

On January 21, after conferences with Boas, Fewkes, and Culin, Mc- 
Gee circulated among the conferees a letter accompanied by a ‘‘ Rough 
Draft of Constitution ;’’ on January 25 Boas circulated a letter with an 
alternative form of constitution ; and within a few weeks all of the con- 
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ferees had expressed themselves concerning the desirability of proceeding 
toward organization and concerning the form the organization should 
assume. All were more or less heartily in favor of organizing, though 
there were differences of opinion as to the mode of procedure and the 
basis of organization, and also as to the urgency of the need; Boas and 
some others favored a technical society organically united with the A. A. 
A. S., while McGee and Dorsey advocated a general association connected 
with the A. A. A. S. only through comity, and one or two of the con- 
ferees were of opinion that the anthropological section of the older organi- 
zation might advantageously be absorbed. Subsequent correspondence 
served to remove some differences of opinion and to define others ; a few 
anthropologists not of the Chicago conferees were consulted, notably Put- 
nam and Cattell in New York, and Holmes and Miss Fletcher in Washing- 
ton ; and on February 20 a “ Provisional Constitution,’’ drafted chiefly 
by McGee in accordance with what seemed to be the prevailing sentiment, 
was put in circulation. This was, in due course, accepted by six of the 
ten conferees (one being inaccessible) ; three of the conferees withheld 
acceptance pending further consideration. 

The majority of the conferees favoring early organization, questions 
as to time and place, and also as to incorporation, were discussed in 
chance meetings and to some extent in correspondence. The prevailing 
sentiments were for Pittsburg as the place and the date for the next en- 
suing meeting of the A. A. A. S. as the time for final organization, and 
for incorporation under the laws of Pennsylvania. Later investigation 
(chiefly by McGuire) showing that incorporation under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania would be impracticable in view of the limited number of anthro- 
pologists residing in that state, several of the conferees expressed a pref- 
erence for incorporating in the District of Columbia, where the laws 
governing corporations are well adapted to the needs of national organi- 
zations ; and on March 24, two of the conferees resident in other cities 
chancing to be in Washington, an Act of Incorporation was executed and 
filed — a local anthropologist (J. D. McGuire) not included in the con- 
ferees being invited to join in the act to meet legal requirements. The 
instrument is as follows : 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIC[AL] ) Recorded March 26, A.D. 1902. 
ASSOCIATION. 
City of Washington, INCORPORATION. 

District of Columbia. 


We, the undersigned, Stewart Culin of Philadelphia, George A. 
Dorsey of Chicago, J. Walter Fewkes of Washington, W J McGee of 


10.20 A.M. 
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Washington, and Joseph D. McGuire of Washington, being persons of 
full age and citizens of the United States, and a majority being citizens of 
the District of Columbia, pursuant to and in conformity with sections 599- 
604 of the code.of law for the District of Columbia, enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled and approved March 3, 1901, hereby associate ourselves to- 
gether as a body corporate, and certify in writing : 

1. That the name of the body corporate is The American Anthro- 
pologic[al] Association. 

2. That the term for which the Association is organized is perpetual. 

3. That the particular business and objects of the Association are, to 
promote the science of anthropology, to stimulate and coérdinate the 
efforts of American anthropologists, to foster local and other societies de- 
voted to anthropology, to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and anthropologic[al] organizations present and prospec- 
tive, and to publish and encourage the publication of matter pertaining 
to anthropology ; the Association to have power (@) to acquire, hold and 
convey real and other property and to establish general and special funds, 
(4) to hold meetings, (¢) to conduct, support, or aid anthropologic[al] 
research, (d@) to publish and distribute matter pertaining to anthropology, 
and (¢) in general to transact any business pertaining to an organization 
for the promotion of anthropology. 

4. That the affairs, funds, and property of the Association shall be in 
general charge of a board of managers whose number for the first year 
shall be thirty-two, all of whom shall be elected from among the members 
of the Association. 

Witness our hands and seals this twenty-fourth day of March, 1902. 

STEWART CULIN (Seal) 
GerorGe A. Dorsey (Seal) 

Jno. D. McCCHESNEY J. WALTER FEwKEs (Seal) 

[ Witness W J McGeEE (Seal) 
JosepH D. McGurr_ (Seal) 


Personally appeared before me this twenty-fourth day of March, 1902, 
Stewart Culin, George A. Dorsey, J. Walter Fewkes, W J McGee, and 
Joseph D. McGuire, all of whom signed the foregoing Act of Incorpora- 
tion in my presence, and acknowledged the same in due form of law to be 
their act and deed for the purposes herein stated. 

Done in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, this twenty- 
fourth day of March, 1902. 

Joun D. McCuEsney, 
Notary Public. 


(Recorded on pages 33-34, book 10, Acts of Incorporation, Office of Re- 
corder of Deeds, Washington, D. C.) 


After executing the instrument, the four conferees present selected a 
provisional list of some sixty American anthropologists (out of a check 
list of eighty-eight names previously compiled by McGee) designed to be 
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invited to the founding meeting at Pittsburg, together with a provisional 
list of temporary officers authorized to call the meeting. The lists were 
the next day submitted by Dorsey to the conferees,and a few other anthro- 
pologists resident in New York, who found them only in part acceptable. 
It was there decided (chiefly by Putnam, Boas, and Dorsey, of course 
with the implicit approval of the absent conferees) to withhold further 
definitive action pending formal organization ; and a revised list of forty 
invitees to the founding meeting was adopted. The list is as follows: 


Frank Baker Washington Matthews 
David P. Barrows Otis T. Mason 

Franz Boas George Grant MacCurdy 
Charles P. Bowditch W J McGee 

A. F. Chamberlain Joseph D. McGuire 
Stewart Culin Merton L. Miller 
Roland B. Dixon James Mooney 
George A. Dorsey Warren K. Moorehead 
Livingston Farrand Edward S. Morse 

J. Walter Fewkes W. W. Newell 

Alice C. Fletcher C. L. Owen 

Albert S. Gatschet J. W. Powell 

J. N. B. Hewitt F. W. Putnam 

F. W. Hodge Frank Russell 

W.H. Holmes ~ M. H. Saville 

Walter Hough Harlan I. Smith 

Ale’ Hrdli¢ka Frederick Starr 

Albert E. Jenks John R. Swanton 

A. L. Kroeber Cyrus Thomas 
Berthold Laufer E. S. Wood. 


During ensuing weeks, discussion proceeded through correspondence 
and otherwise, the most noteworthy contribution being a paper by Dr 
Boas, presented before the Anthropological Society of Washington, on 
April 8, and published in Scéence (vol. xv, pp. 804-809) under the title, 
‘The Foundation of a National Anthropological Society.’’ The pro- 
visional constitution was still further modified in the light of the expres- 
sions elicited in the course of this discussion; and on April 28 Dorsey 
sent to each of the persons named in the list (1) an invitation to take 
part in founding the prospective association, (2) a copy of the provisional 
constitution with a request for expression of judgment concerning the policy 
expressed therein, and (3) a printed copy of Dr Boas’ paper. Replies were 
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received from most of the invitees ; extracts were made from these and 
circulated in turn, additional replies coming in meantime until all but 
four or five of the prospective founders had submitted some expression of 
opinion. The entire correspondence was finally reviewed and sum- 
marized, chiefly by Dorsey and McGee; and the platform of the prospec- 
tive Association as outlined in the draft of constitution was once more re- 
vised with the view of adjusting it to the consensus of opinion. On June 
16 Dorsey forwarded to each of the forty prospective founders (1) a 
formal notice of the founding meeting to be held at Pittsburg, June 30, 
at 2 p.m., (2) a review of all the replies, and (3) a printed copy of the 
‘¢ Provisional Constitution (or By-laws).’’ A public notice of the meet- 
ing was also inserted (by McGee) in Science for June 27 (vol. xv, p. 
1035). 

At the meeting of the Council of the A. A. A. S. in Hotel Schenley 
on June 28, it was voted to recognize, for the purposes of the Pittsburg 
meeting, the American Anthropological Association as an affiliated society 
entitled to representation by two delegates. 

After the first general session of the A. A. A. S. and the organization 
of the sections at Pittsburg on June 30, but before the hour set for the 
founding meeting, Messrs Boas, Dorsey, Fewkes, McGee, and Putnam 
met at the instance of the first named in one of the rooms of the Hotel 
Schenley, primarily to consider certain changes in the plan of organiza- 
tion which had occurred to Dr Boas and Professor Putnam on reading 
the printed draft of constitution ; and various further changes in platform 
(chiefly suggested by Dr Boas) were agreed to as desirable for recom- 
mendation to the founders. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOUNDING MEETING 


Pursuant to the call, the following gentlemen met in Oakland Church, 
Pittsburg, at 2 o’clock on June 30, 1902: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hewitt, Holmes, Hough, MacCurdy, McGee, McGuire, Putnam, 
Saville, and Smith. The meeting was called to order by Culin as Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Section of Anthropology of the A. A. A.S., 
and by unanimous request he retained the Chair ; and Dorsey was asked 
to act as Secretary of the meeting, in view of the fact that he had con- 
ducted the greater part of the correspondence. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary, after which the 
proceedings were opened with a motion by Professor Putnam that, in the 
judgment of the anthropologists present the creation of an association of 
American anthropologists of national character was desirable ; after some 
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discussion as to the necessity of such an expression in view of previous 
action, the motion was adopted unanimously. 

Dr McGee briefly outlined the history of the provisional constitution 
(or by-laws) calling special attention to the modifications of the printed 
draft just agreed to by Putnam, Dorsey, Boas, Fewkes, and himself. By 
unanimous consent he then proceeded to read the draft, article by article 
and section by section ; and each (with the exception of the section fix- 
ing dues in the article relating to finances and property) was adopted 
seriatim, usually after more or less extended discussion. On motion of 
Dr Boas, and with the understanding that the change should be regarded 
as conditional on a definite codperation with the Anthropological Section 
of the A. A. A. S., which he advocated, it was voted (the Chair giving 
the casting vote on a tie) to fix the annual dues at $6, in lieu of $5 as 
first contemplated. The entire Constitution (or By-laws) was then 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

On proceeding with organization, a question arose as to the number 
of Councilors to be chosen under the provisions of Article IV, Section 
1; Dr Boas proposed that the number be eight, while Dorsey and McGee 
explained that it would better accord with previous action to fix the 
number at twenty-four ; and, on vote, the latter number was adopted. 

The question of original vacancies being raised, it was unanimously 
voted that all offices established by the Constitution (or By-laws), in- 
cluding those of the twenty-four Councilors, should be filled during the 
founding meeting as an essential part of the procedure of organization ; 
also that the close of the terms of officers elected at the meeting shall be 
reckoned from the opening of the calendar year 1903. 

The subject of finances was then considered, and, after extended 
discussion, it was voted that the dues for the fractional year from July to 
December, 1902, should be $3, and should entitle each founder to one 
copy of the American Anthropologist for the corresponding portion of 
the year. 

Professor Holmes then moved that the Association proceed to the 
election of officers, and the motion was adopted. A question as to form 
of procedure arising, it was voted, on motion of Dr Fewkes, that the 
members of the Association present act as a committee to nominate the 
executive officers; whereupon the following were proposed by viva voce 
nomination : 

For President, W J McGee, 
‘« Vice President for four years, F. W. Putnam, 
‘« Vice President for three years, Franz Boas, 
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For Vice President for two years, W. H. Holmes, 
‘* Vice President for one year, J. W. Powell, 
‘* Secretary, George A. Dorsey, 
‘« Treasurer, Roland B. Dixon, 
‘« Editor, F. W. Hodge. 

By unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
of the meeting for these nominees ; and when this was done the Chair- 
man declared the nominees elected as the original officers of the American 
Anthropological Association. Thereupon Dr McGee was escorted to the 
Chair by Professor Putnam. 

After viva voce nomination and free discussion, the following were 
nominated as Councilors: Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. 
Chamberlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, AleS’ Hrdlicka, A. 
L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, O. T. Mason, Washington 
Matthews, J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, W. W. Newell, Frank 
Russell, M. H. Saville, Harlan I. Smith, Frederick Starr, John R. 
Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. S. Wood. By unanimous vote the 
Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the meeting for these nomi- 
nees, whereupon they were declared elected. 

On motion of Dr Boas the Association proceeded to select an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, 
Section 1 ; the following were proposed, and on unanimous vote elected 
by ballot cast by the Secretary: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dixon, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. On motion of 
Professor Holmes, the President was authorized to announce the standing 
committees at a subsequent meeting. 

It was voted to instruct the President to- appoint a delegate of the 
Association to the Congress of Americanists to be held in New York 
during October, 1902; and J. D. McGuire was so appointed. The 
President was also instructed to designate two delegates to the Council of 
the A. A. A. S. ; and W. H. Holmes and George A. Dorsey were named 
as such delegates. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet with Section H of the A. 
A. A. S., but subject to the call of the President to sit at any time dur- 
ing the Pittsburg meeting as sessions of the Council of the Association. 

Two meetings of the Council were held pursuant to such calls; at 
one the members present signed the revised Constitution (or By-laws) 
as prepared for the purpose by the Secretary ; and at the other the Sec- 
retary was authorized to announce publicly the founding of the Asso- 
ciation and to invite the affiliation of American anthropologists. 
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The first regular meeting of the Association was held in Washington 
during Convocation Week in affiliation with Section H of the A. A. A. S. 
An account of the meeting, by Dr George Grant MacCurdy, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the American Anthropologist. At a 
business session on December 30, Dr Boas submitted a draft of Section 
3 of Article 1x of the Constitution (or By-laws) left incomplete at the 
founding meeting, and this was unanimously adopted. 


CONSTITUTION (OR BY LAWS') 


ARTICLE I.—lVame. 


The name of this body corporate is the American Anthropological 
Association. 

ARTICLE II.— Objects. 

The objects of the Association are to promote the science of Anthro- 
pology ; to stimulate the efforts of American anthropologists ; to coérdi- 
nate anthropology with other sciences ; to foster local and other societies 
devoted to Anthropology ; to serve as a bond of union among American 
anthropologists and American anthropological organizations present and 
prospective ; and to publish and encourage the publication of matter per- 
taining to Anthropology. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership. 


SEcTION 1. The Association may include four classes of membership, 
viz., members, life members, honorary members, and patrons. 

Sec. 2. Persons interested in Anthropology may be elected on nomi- 
nation of three members of the Association, and on payment of dues 
shall become Members of the corporation, with full rights of voting and 
holding office. 

Sec. 3. Any member may become a Life Member on payment of 
$100 at one time. . 

Sec. 4. Persons who have obtained eminence through the promotion 
of anthropology may be elected as Honorary Members ; they shall be en- 
titled to vote and hold office, shall receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and shall be exempt from dues. 

SEc. 5. Persons interested in Anthropology who may at one time con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the Association may be elected as Patrons ; 
they shall be eligible as Members or Honorary Members, shall receive 
the publications of the Association, and shall be exempt from dues. 


1 Under the laws of the District of Columbia an act of incorporation is equivalent to 
a constitution, and the more detailed regulations become by-laws. 
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Sec. 6. All elections to membership shall be by the Council of the 
Association. 
ARTICLE 1V.—Afilations. 


The Association may affiliate with other organizations. 


ARTICLE V.—Offcers. 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall comprise a President, 
four Vice-Presidents, a ‘Secretary, a Treasurer, an Editor, and a number 
of Councilors to be determined annually. ‘These, with the ex-presidents, 
shall constitute a board of managers to be known as the Council. 

Sec. 2. The President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor shall be 
elected annually to serve for one year, or until their successors are elected 
and installed. One Vice-President and a number of Councilors to be 
determined by the Council shall be elected annually to serve for four years 
or until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. The administration of the Association, including the filling 
of vacancies, the nomination of officers, and the arrangement of affilia- 
tions, shall be entrusted to the Council. 

Sec. 4. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Council, or may delegate this duty ; the President and 
Secretary shall sign all written contracts and obligations authorized by the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. In the absence or incapacity of the President his duties shall 
devolve on the Vice-Presidents in the order of their seniority in service. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Council, conduct correspondence, make an annual report, 
and have general charge of executive matters under the direction of the 
President or the Council. r 

Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds and other 
property of the Association under regulations fixed by the Council, shall 
make collections and disbursements, and shall render an annual report ; 
he may be required to give bond ; and his accounts shall be audited an- 
nually and at such other times as the Council may direct, by a committee 
of three members of the Association, of whom not more than one shall 
be a member of the Council. 

Sec. 8. The Editor shall act as secretary of the Committee on Publi- 
cations and perform other duties as directed by the President or Council. 

Sec. 9. The officers of the Association shall be elected by majority 
ballot of the members present at regular annual meetings after open nomi- 
nation, including the nominations submitted by the Council. 
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ARTICLE VI. — Meetings. 


SecTION 1. A regular meeting of the Association and of the Council 
shall be held annually at the same time and place as the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ; this shall be the 
annual meeting for the election of officers and the transaction of general 
business. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Association or of the Council may 
be held on vote of the Council. Special meetings of the Council may be 
called by the President with the concurrence of two Vice-Presidents ; and 
the President shall call a special meeting of the Council at any time and 
place on the written demand of ten members of the Council. 

Sec. 3. Notices of regular meetings shall be published three months 
in advance, and printed notices of meetings, with preliminary programs 
of the scientific proceedings, shall be sent to all members at least a week 
in advance. 

Sec. 4. Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII. — Committees. 


Section 1. The Council shall select annually from its own number 
an Executive Committee of nine, to whom any business of the Association 
may be entrusted. 

Sec. 2. There shall be standing committees on Program, Finance, 
and Publication whose chairmen shall be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. These committees shall be appointed at the annual meeting by 
the incoming President, to serve until their successors are designated. 
The Committee on Publication shall form an editorial board in charge of 
the publications of the Association. 

Sec. 3. All committees of the Association and of the Council shall 
be designated by the President, except when otherwise provided ; and 
the President shall be chairman ex officio of every cormmittee, except when 
otherwise provided. 

ARTICLE VIII. — Publications. 


The Association may publish a periodical journal, which shall be sent 
to all members not in arrears, and to life members, honorary members, 
and patrons, and may be sold by subscription or otherwise. 


ARTICLE IX. — Finances and Property. 
SEcTION 1. The Association may acquire, hold, and convey prop- 
erty, both personal and real. 
Sec. 2. The fiscal year of the Society shall begin on the first day of 
January. 
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Sec. 3. The annual dues of members shall be $6.00 ; for members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
American Folk-Lore Society the annual dues shall be $5.00; for members 
of local anthropological societies which receive the American Anthropol- 
ogist the dues shall be $1.00. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable in January; members one year 
in arrears shall not be entitled to vote or to receive the journal, and 
members two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, be regarded 
as withdrawn from the Association. 

Sec. 5. The income from life membership and such other moneys as 
may from time to time become available shall be regarded as a perma- 
nent fund, which may be invested in the interests of the Association. 
The income from annual dues, patrons’ payments, interest on invest- 
ments, and other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses ; but any surplus of this fund 
beyond current needs shall be added to the permanent fund. 

Sec. 6. No financial obligation in excess of available funds in the 
treasury shall be assumed by the Council except by authority of a two- 
thirds’ vote of the members present at a regular annual meeting ; provided, 
that for the purposes of this section annual dues and subscriptions for the 
current year may be reckoned as available funds. 


ARTICLE X.—Amendments. 


SecTIon 1. Amendments to this Constitution proposed by any three 
members in writing shall be referred to the Council, and notice thereof 
shall be given in the announcement of the next meeting; they shall be 
brought up at this meeting, and if approved by the Council may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members present, but if disapproved by 
the Council shall not be adopted without a two-thirds’ vote of the mem- 
bers present. 

Sec. 2. Amendments shall go into effect immediately on adoption. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS* 


OFFICERS 


President, W J McGEE, Washington. Vice-President 1906, F. W. PuTNAM, 
Cambridge. 
Secretary, GEORGE A. DorsEy, Chicago. Vice-President 1905, FRANZ Boas, 
New York. 
Treasurer, ROLAND B. Dixon, Cambridge. Vice-President 1904, W. H. HoLMEs, 
Washington. 
Editor, F. W. HopcE, Washington. Vice-President 1903,2 


1 Members whose names are marked by an asterisk (*) are founders of the Association. 
2 Vacant through the death of Major J. W. Powell. 
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